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RETURN TO CORPORATE CONTOL 


Indications are accumulating that shipping in- 
terests favor a policy by the Railroad Administra- 
tion—pending final settlement of the railroad prob- 
lem by Congress and the President—of a return 
to corporate management in so far as it is 
possible under the law by which the Railroad 
Administration was created and government con- 
trol continues. Railroad men also favor the idea, 
though their opinions are, for obvious reasons, not 
as freely voiced. It is the cure for the troubles 
from which shippers have been suffering, in so far 
as those troubles may be cured under government 
operation, and it is the cure also for the waning 
morale of the railroad men, as well as a means of 
preparing the railroad organizations for the final 
and legal restoration to entire private control. 
Director-General Hines has the power—unless the 
President forbids him—to carry out such a policy. 
He has already laid the foundation for it, having 
done many things in a small way to bring about 
what he calls a return to pre-war conditions. The 
country should insist that he go the full length of 
his authority, regardless of his own or anybody 
else’s theories of what permanent policy of regu- 
lation ought to be adopted and regardless of what 
Congress may be expected to do when it is per- 
mitted to reassemble. 

It is strange, but true, that the rules and 
Practices of the present Railroad Administration 
have so fastened themselves on us that we have 
Come to regard them almost as law and are looking 


to Congress to relieve us of them. Congress may 
have to do it, but, if so, it will be because the 
Director-General refuses to do so. He can, for in- 
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stance, if he wishes, restore at once to the Com- 
mission the power of suspension. The law does 
not say that it must be taken away, but merely 
that the President may, if and when he chooses, 
make rates that are not subject to suspension. Re- 
gardless of the fact that he was under pledge made 
for him on the floor of the House and Senate, 
when the federal control bill was under considera- 
tion, to use that power only in emergencies, he has 
used it continually through his Director-General 
and now rates are made in no other way. To go 
back to the old system all that is necessary is for 
the Director-General to permit the carriers to in- 
itiate rates as they formerly did and let the tariffs 
take their course through the Commission ma- 
chinery. He would, of course, then abolish his freight 
traffic committees—and they ought to be abolished 
as cumbersome, inefficient machinery, with unsound 
business principles behind them, as compared with 
the old methods. Perhaps something like them 
might be retained in addition to the old machinery 
so that shippers might have a voice or at least be 
informed when new rate proposals are being form- 
ulated by the carriers. But that is another matter. 

It should be clearly understood that the only 
reason it is necessary for Congress to meet and act 
in order to restore to the Commission power over 
rates, is that the Director-General, either of his own 
accord or because ordered to do so by the Presi- 
dent, refuses to restore that power. The pressure 
to be exerted now should be on him and on the 
President, pending the meeting of Congress. 

It would certainly seem the height of unreason- 
ableness, now that the Director-General—through 
no fault of his own—has to call on the railroads to 
help finance themselves in face of the difficulties 
precipitated by the failure of Congress to appro- 
priate money for a new revolving fund, to withhold 
from them longer at least a measure of corporate 
control. 


THE LEAGUE AS A LEADER 
We feel a delicacy about criticising the conduct 
of an organization like the National Industrial 
Traffic League, which exists for the benefit of its 
members and whose conduct, so long as it is fair 
and honorable toward others, concerns no one but 
them. And yet, if the League aspires to maintain 
its present position as the national organization 
best representing the transportation thought of the 
business world, as it should, and as we believe it 
does aspire, it cannot hope that its acts will escape 
comment and it must so conduct its business as to 
be worthy to hold the place it now occupies. We 
hope it will be understood that what we have to 

say is said with all friendly feeling. ; 
We have in mind the resolution offered at the 
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meeting of the League in New Orleans last week 
by P. M. Ripley, traffic manager of the American 
Sugar Refining Company. This resolution, which 
was printed in the March 15 number of the Traffic 
World (page 602), not only differed somewhat from 
the views of the League as presented to the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce by President 
Freer, after action by a special committee, appointed 
for the purpose, indorsed by the executive com- 
mittee, but it offered a program for an immediate 
policy of operating the railroads pending their re- 
turn to their owners or legislation by Congress. It 
was perfectly proper that this resolution should go 
over to a special meeting of the League, which was 
the action taken, in so far as a special meeting 
could take action that would mean anything, but 
to refer that part of the resolution providing for an 
immediate policy to a meeting to be called “when 
it is learned when Congress will be called into ses- 
sion and in time so that its result can be presented 
to the proper committees of Congress” seems to us 
little short of a joke. The very purpose of this part 
of the resolution was to recommend a policy for 
the Railroad Administration to follow pending the 
meeting of Congress and the enactment of 
legislation. 

We are not certain that those who proposed to 
sidetrack this resolution appreciated what they 
were doing. They may not have analyzed it and 
may have dealt with it hastily on the theory that 
it was merely a proposed new treatment of the 
railroad problem as a whole, and should be dealt 
with when there was more time, with not so many 
boat rides and other forms of entertainment for 
visitors to the delightful Southern city. But the 
sponsors of the resolution knew and they had many 
supporters who knew. It is somewhat surprising 
that some of them did not make a fight. That they 
did not oppose the special meeting idea was due to 
their feeling that it would not be well to stir up 
trouble. 

We wish to say to the League, in the first place, 
that the part of the resolution referred to, for an 
immediate policy of restoring the individual organ- 
ization of each railroad system to operate the 
property for account of the government, subject 
only to such supervision by the Director-General 
as may be necessary to protect the interests of the 
government, should have been adopted. The policy 
set forth in this resolution, which was also adopted 
by the New York Traffic Club, is the correct one. 
To sidetrack the resolution in the way it was done 
shows either a disposition to evade the issue, or 
a lack of comprehension of the meaning of the pro- 
posal. In the second place, if its members are 
really imbued with the idea that it is better to 
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avoid an argument than to stand up for what they 


believe to be right—when the matter under cop. 
sideration is one of national importance—then they 


“are wrong. They are wrong not only from the 


theoretical point of view that one is morally bound 
to fight fer his convictions, but from the more pra. 
tical point of view,,that an organization of this sor 
lives and prospers and has influence only as it meets 
frankly and intelligently, the big questions that ar 
presented to it for’ constdération. 


If, for instance, the League could-present a united 
front in approving this policy of immediate retum 
to corporate operation of the railroads under 
government control, its postition would carry an 
immense influence. If it could not agree, then, of 
course, it could do nothing and it need not adver. 
tise its lack of agreement, though the fact that it 
could not agree would be no reflection on it. Cer- 
tainly lack of agreement, after an earnest and frank 
discussion of a plan legitimately proposed by men- 
bers, could never have as bad an effect as would 
evading the issue and running away from the fight. 
The League will either lead or it will not lead. It 
cannot lead unless it does things. It cannot 
do things if it refuses to discuss for fear there 
will be an argument and that the result will 
not please everybody. The League can be the 
leader of the transportation thought of the business 
world or it can be content with being merely the 
clearing house for comparatively small traffic di- 
ficulties. Never was there a time when there was 
more needed an industrial organization of men 
with transportation knowledge which could and 
would represent the business or shipper interest in 
settling problems of railroad economy. The League 
has been filling that need in so far as it was filled 
at all. We hope it will appreciate its opportunity 
and its obligation. 


HINES REGRETS STRIKE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a statement about the strike of clerical and other 
station employes on the N., C. & St. L., Tennessee Cer: 
tral and Birmingham Northern, Director-General Hines ex 
presses regret that they should have gone on strike il 
stead of submitting their dispute with Auditor Ottersol, 
involving an interpretation of the general order advancilg 
wages, to the regularly constituted board for the settle 
ment of such disputes. His idea is that by doing that 
they hurt their own interests, which he represents have 
been advanced more in one year of federal control than il 
all the years preceding it. If they fail to move for a 
orderly adjustment of wage disputes, he said, they injure 
their own best interests and seriously hamper the efforts 
of those who are sincerely trying to protect and promote 
the reasonable interests of railroad employes. Accordilé 
to unofficial reports coming to Washington, nearly 2! 
railroad employes in the southeast are talking as if they 
would go on strike if the original strikers asked for su¢l 
sympathetic action, regardless of the fact that the Ad- 
ministration maintains expensive machinery for settliné 
disputes. 
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# laborers. If the wages of common laborers in employ- 
ments other than the railroad service are to remain at 


s 
they — ‘Topics $4 a day as a minimum, then it is argued that another 
. 


increase in rates will not hurt—uniess it puts American 


CcOon- a 2 

thed in Washington manufacturers out of the possibility of competing with 
ey g the products of foreign manufacturers, who may not be 

1 the Another Proposal Discarded.—The paying $4 a day as a minimum for common labor. The 


American laborer may think he is not in competition with 


| traffic committees throughout the : . A 
ound country are treating the Saale the laborer in foreign lands, but his boss knows that 
prac- to originate nothing, as retroactive for that is a fact, even if not a pound of his wares goes into 


a foreign market or even if not a pound of foreign product 
comes into competition with his product in the home 
market. The products of some Americans must come into 
competition with the products of some foreign labor some- 
where. Every American put out of a market, no matter 
where, by competition, means that much greater competi- 
tion at home. 


the indefinite postponement of things 
ordered by the Administration months 
ago. According to reports brought to 
Washington by shippers, the commit- 
tees are acting on the spirit of Di- 
rector-General Hines’ declaration that 
he considers it is his duty to restore 


pre-war conditions and service. : } 
Among the things that have gone into Secretary Redfield Started Something.—Secretary Red- 


the discard is the two-headed proposal field, by his intervention in the Solvay Process Company 
to remove all restrictions on the outward movement of Case, has attracted the attention of thousands of shippers. 


> Sort 
neets 
it are 


nited 
eturn 
inder 





y an freight that has had the transit privilege, but to avoi@ They think, as a rule, that he must follow up his first 
n, of out-of-line and back-hauling. Applied to grain that pro- Move by others in behalf of every industry that is bur- 
: posal would have created unlimited confusion and dened with rates too high to enable it to return to a peace 
dver- scrambled the business of the roads so that much time basis. Shippers have asked the secretary for an unus- 
iat it] + would have been required for the unscrambling. Few ually large number of his brief. They like the stand he 
complications, it is believed, would have followed the has taken and hope he will carry out his general idea, 
Cer- inauguration of the first part of the rule. It was the part Which is that an unjust burden on any industry anywhere 
frank pertaining to out-of-line and back-hauling that raised ques- iS an injustice to commerce, which he is commanded to 
tions that could not be answered without making over the foster, develop, and promote. The iron, steel, and lumber 

mem- whole grain trade, and also, in effect, dividing the country Duilding material men turned to him instantly for help in 
vould into minute zones and making it uncertain as to whether their move for a reduction in building material rates with 
fi every part of the country would obtain its flour and feed 4 View to encouraging the resumption of building. Con- 
ght. at the general market prices at all times. The theory of struction, during the war, came to an end, even in places 


is now reason to believe, would have been followed by Which the war made an enormous demand for houses for 


unnot digestive troubles greater than the troubles now caused War workers. Nearly every builder is afraid to start any- 
there by the restrictions on the outward movement. The pro- thing lest, after he gets started, there be a slump in the 
y posed elimination of useless hauling was just as attractive prices of materials and in wages. Although it is next to 
Wil 2 theory as Commissioner Woolley’s mileage scale pro- impossible to get a three-room apartment in Washington 


> the posal, but it could not be made to work except at the for less than $100 a month—instead of the $35 or $40 that 
initial cost of destroying much property and then build- Was the price before the war—hardly a builder has had 


iness@ ing it up again. Mills were placed at Minneapolis at first the temerity to undertake any construction work, wages 
y the because there was water power to be had from the Falls Md materials being still at the war mark. If buildings 

di- of St. Anthony. Railroads were built to and from that Were constructed at present, rents such as prevail would 
ic a point because mills could be operated economically at that have to continue. The problem presented to the traffic 


. was point. Grain goes to Chicago, instead of moving via the men of the Railroad Administration _is, therefore, much 
direct rail line, because the first transportation lines ran Jarger than any mere matter of relationship of rates. It 


mee through that point. It looks uneconomical to haul grain is fundamental. 


and to that city for reshipment to New York across rails that 
sst ing lead direct to New York and other eastern markets, but Virginia-South Carolina Fight—Virginia cities and 
: if the out-of-line haul rule had been put into practice the North Carolina, apparently, are preparing for a real fight 
sague # time would have come when boats on the Great Lakes on the question of the rates each shall have, North Caro- 
filled would have taken grain in greater quantities than ever, lina being of the opinion that she has an understandable 
and thereby re-established Chicago as a point from which grievance on account of the Virginia Cities adjustment, 
unity grain, after grading and cleaning, would be shipped to the which, on freight from the north, gives the Old Dominion 


east. But Chicago would have suffered. It is certain the merchants rates as low as their North Carolina neigh- 
benefit derived by the other parts of the country by sav- bors, but on northbound stuff requires the Tar Heel 
ing the time of the cars used in getting the grain to Chi- brethren to pay something over the Virginia Cities rate. 
cago on theoretically out-of-line hauls would not have The complaint prepared by Edgar Watkins is only one of 
offset the damage to Chicago. A railroad that, in the old a number that are to be filed. J. H. Fishback has been 
days, destroyed an industry or a town is now anathemized retained to fight for particular communities, no fewer than 


Bureau. for doing that thing. If the government, as the operator ten North Carolina communities having decided that they 
other of railroads, destroyed an industry or a city, it might be need relief other than that they hope the North Carolina 
> Cen- inquired, would its act be any less reprehensible? commission will be able to obtain. In many respects the 
es eX: renewed fight will be something like the old port differ- 
ke in- The Railroad Wage Problem.—Railroad men are not’ ential contention among New York, Philadelphia and 
ersol, willing to face the question of what wage readjustments Baltimore, the facts being created by the curvature in the 
ancing will be necessary to enable the railroads of the country lines of the carriers caused by the shore line of the 
settle to exist as self-supporting institutions. Nor is there any Atlantic Ocean. The ports obtained a settlement which 
x that hot-footing on the part of shippers to point out how there has been followed by a long period of composure, though 
- have can be a re-establishment of the relationship between the that month may be counted lost when someone does not 
han in wages of those in the employ of the railroads and those go inquiring about to find whether it would be possible for 
‘or al in other employments, doing about the same kind of work. the carriers to make a change in the rates the effect of 


If the war-time scale of wages for common and mediumly which would be to break the relationship established by 


aa skilled labor is to continue in all lines of work, the ques- the Commission. In the complaint of New Jersey against 
yen tion of wages for railroad labor can be taken care of by the imposition of rates high enough to maintain the light- 
omd another general advance in rates. It is argued that that erage service into New York, the three ports combined 
ording is the only way it can be solved, because capital will nor in opposition to New Jersey’s demand for an adjustment 
ly all stay in the railroad or any other business unless it, too, that, on long-haul business, would give Jersey City rates 
f they can receive wages. If the rate for common laborers is lower than New York. They considered the Jersey City 
r such to be about $90 a month, for all-the-year-round jobs, then rates a part of the port differential arrangement and 
e Ad there must be either another increase in rates or support fought for their retention as the best disposition that 


ottling for the railroads by taxation, for the benefit of the could be made of the matter. St. Louis, if it could have 
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that the Railroad Administration is not permitted to make 
rates on limestone or any other commodity simply be. 
cause it needs the money, without regard to the cost of 
the service. 

The head of the Department of Commerce rests his 
contention on the declaration so often made by the late 
Commissioner Clements that there is no lawful relation 


shown an interest in the Jersey complaint, on account of 
the so-called bridge arbitrary, would have intervened in 
behalf of the big cities, because her interest is to obtain 
the same rates as East St. Louis, which is exactly what 
Jersey City was trying to get rid of, on long-haul business. 


A Bill of Lading Decision.—The holding of Judge W.H. 
Field, at Louisville, that O’Brien Brothers could not hold 
the Southern liable for the damage caused by the loss of 
a shipment of liquor because they had failed to comply 
with the four months’ limitation in the bill of lading at- 
tracts attention in Washington for a reason that will 
probably surprise the judge and the parties to the litiga- 
tion. The judge said that the railroad company admitted 
having, at times, waived the four months’ notice and set- 
tled, notwithstanding. The query is as to where the rail- 
road company obtained the authority to waive any part of 
any tariff, or classification. The bill of lading is a con- 
tract authorized, in specific terms, by the publications on 
file with the Commission. It is, therefore, a part of the 
law of the land, to be observed by the shipper and the 
carrier just as much as the rate for the carriage. Time 
was when a common carrier and a shipper entered into 
a contract, but now there is no contract, in the ordinary 
legal acceptation of that term, because neither has the 
power to vary the terms even if the other party to the 
so-called contract consents. If a carrier can “waive” the 
terms of the bill of lading it can waive some other part 
of a tariff or classification. As reported, Judge Field’s 
decision proceeded on the assumption that a bill of lading 
is a contract akin to the agreement entered into by 
vendor and vendee, in which the parties retain the right 
to waive the contract, in whole or in part. If the carrier 
has the right to waive the time limit part of the contract, 
it is submitted by some who have been attracted by the 
implications in the report in the Traffic World of March 
15, it has the power to set it all aside in favor of any 
shipper selected by it and enforce it against the shipper, 
the color of whose hair falls short of the expectations of 
the claim agent or commerce counsel. The case is not 
regarded as at all serious, but merely as one of those 
little things done without thought as to the quality of 
the law handed out by the court, especially in view of the 





between the needs of the carrier and a reasonable rate 
and that a shipper is entitled to a reasonable rate no 
matter how much the carrier may need the money. That 
may have been the rule under the act to regulate com. 
merce, but the federal control law specifically provides 
that the President may set forth the need of more revenue 
as a reason for ordering an increase in rates. 

The Railroad Administration might like to lower many 
rates, but it is running behind at a greater rate now 
than it did during the war, when it acquired a so-called 
deficit of a little more than $200,000,000. That, as often 
explained, is not a true deficit, but merely the margin 
between what it made and what it promised to pay as 
rent for the use of the railroads. The margin is growing 
at a much greater rate than $200,000,000 a year now. The 
volume of tonnage is smaller and the full effect of the big 
wage increase is just beginning to be felt. Nearly every 
wage decision increases the width of the margin. 

If the Administration could achieve a situation in which 
its margin would be on the other side of the ledger, the 
traffic officials could consider decreases in rates without 
such chills as trouble them now when shippers come for- 
ward asking for reductions. 

It is the declared policy of the government to have 
the cost of living lowered before viewing with equanim- 
ity any decreases in wages. Railroad men think they 
can hold up their wages for all time. They have never 
admitted that war-time wages were anything other than 
the essence of reasonableness. Therefore, the situation, 
so far aS wages and rates are concerned, is such that 
nobody knows which will happen first—a lowering of 
rates or a lowering of war wages. 
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added statement that the case creates a precedent in Ken- The Trafic World Washington Bureau. § The 
tucky. A. E. H. Restoration of lake and rail rates during the coming —!&*t t 
season, lower than rates all rail, is expected in a short § ‘anda 

EXPORT RATE NEEDS time by shippers who have been urging such action on exten¢ 

= Director Chambers. ar 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


As a result of conferences with Pacific Coast shippers, 
C. E. Spens, in charge of export and import rates, has 
decided first to investigate to find what export rates via 
Pacific ports are needed to give that part of the country 
a share in foreign business. He will then take up both 
export and import rates via the Gulf and import rates 
via the Pacific Coast. 

A tariff of import and export rates via Pacific ports is 
expected to be ready before the end of this week, Mr. 
Spens and the tariff men who have been working on it 
for a week having made fine progress in checking in rates 
enabling the west coast to compete on Oriental business. 
The whole subject of export and import rates is being 
treated at the same time. 

Pacific coast interests, on March 12, spoke so optimis- 
tically about Director Chambers’ promise to do what he 
could for them that the next day newspaper correspond- 
ents voiced pens of joy for them. The newspaper men 
reported that the government intended going out after 
foreign trade by establishing export and import rates 
which would place every port in the country on an equal- 
ity on export and import rates so reasonable that the 
American shipper would be able to get into every mar- 
ket where there was any business to be done. 

Their raw material for that report was the promise 
of Director Chambers that he would do what he could 
for the Pacific coast shippers in the way of rates to and 
from Pacific ports that would enable them to compete 
with importers and exporters through the Atlantic ports. 
That was the chief part of their raw material. The other 
part was furnished by the statements by Secretary Red- 
field on the subject of foreign trade; also by the fact 
that he intervened in the Solvay Process case with a 
view to saying to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


























The latter has advised the western carriers to be con- 
sidering the subject with a view to restoration possibly 
on the basis of proportionals to the ports. 

Most shippers, however, prefer joint rates, so that com- 
parisons between local and proportional rates to the ports 
will not be made. 

Another tariff soon to be completed is one re-establishing 
lake-and-rail rates with grain from Chicago two cents 
under all-rail. That is about the only typical rate in the 


tariff that all reports seem to agree will be the differential 
under the all-rail mentioned. Reports as fo other differ- 
entials vary according to the hopes of those who are 
interested. 


Last year, on account of war needs, lake and rail rates 


were on an all-rail basis, the boats insisting that the cost 
of them made it impossible for them to make any shrink- 
age on account of the supposed less cost of transportation 
by water. 


J. S. Brown of the Chicago Board of Trade and George 


A. Schroeder of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
were in conference with Director Chambers on the sub- 
ject on Tuesday. i 


FREIGHT RATE REDUCTIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Director-General, March 20, definitely announced 


that there will be no reduction on building materials— 
that the only reductions in contemplation are on rock, 
sand and gravel for road building, but that they will not 
be made until after it is certain that material men will 
make a reduction in price. 
only on materials to be paid for by federal, state oF 
county agencies. 


Rate reductions will apply 
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S his & 
e late & 
lation § JOINT RATES ON GASOLINE 
Be CASE NO. 9850 (32 1.. GC. C., 281-286) 
0 
That UNION TRACTION COMPANY VS. ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
com- & SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Vides Submitted Sept. 30, 1918. Opinion No. 5603. 
venue B; joint rates not in excess of those contemporaneously main- 
‘“tained by defendant carriers from Oklahoma group points 
many prescribed on gasoline from points on complainant’s line 
any south of Coffeyville, Kan., to St. Louis, Mo., and points 
now taking the same rates over complainant’s line to Coffeyville, 
called and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. and the Missouri, 
oft Kansas & Texas Ry. beyond. i 
= 9 The record does not justify the establishment of through 
iargin B routes and joint rates on classes and commodities other 
AY as than gasoline. , 
oWing 


The BBY DIVISION 2: 

le big In its complaint filed Aug. 28, 1917, as amended, the 
every complainant alleges that the refusal of the defendant car- 
: riers to join with it in the establishment of through routes 
which and joint class and commodity rates between points on 
r, the [its line and Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., and points 
thout | taking the same rates, is violative of sections 1, 2, 3 and 
e for. —15 of the act to regulate commerce. The establishment 
of just and reasonable through routes and joint class and 
have [commodity rates between these points is asked. Three 
anim — days prior to the hearing complainant filed a motion to 
they [dismiss the complaint as to the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
never — On the date of the hearing a letter was received from 
than — the Missouri Pacific, protesting against such dismissal, and 
ation, | the burden of the defense was borne by that carrier’s 
that | representatives, although it was stated for the complain- 
ig of | ant that relief was sought only against the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway, hereinafter termed the Santa 
Fe: Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, hereinafter called 
the M., K. & T.; and the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, 
hereinafter termed the Frisco. Rates are stated in cents 

per 100 pounds, unless otherwise specified. 
‘ureau. The complainant is an interstate common carrier sub- 
ming lect to the act. Its line, comprising about 73 miles of 
short | ‘tandard-gauge main line equipped for electrical operation, 
n on | ¢Xtends from Parsons, Kan., through Cherryvale, Inde- 
pendence and Grabham to Coffeyville, Kan., thence south- 
con. | Ward through Howden, Lenepah and Delaware to Nowata, 
ssibly | Okla. All the stations south of Coffeyville are in Okla- 
~~“ EF homa. Complainant’s line parallels the Frisco from Par- 
com- — Sons to Cherryvale, a distance of 21 miles; the Santa Fe 
ports — ‘rom Cherryvale to Independence, a distance of 10 miles; 
and the Missouri Pacific from Independence through Cof- 
shing — feyville to Nowata, a distance of 42 miles. It has track 
cents | COMnections with the Santa Fe at Independence and Cof- 
n the — feyville; with the Frisco at Cherryvale; with the Mm. 7. 
ntial & T. at Coffeyville; and with the Missouri Pacific at Blake, 
iffer. | Kan, a few miles south of Independence. Complainant 
, are owns a steam locomotive which transports most of the 
‘freight between Nowata and Coffeyville; three electric 
rates express cars which move package freight and perform 
cost switching; three electric locomotives with baggage car 
rink: bodies; eight box cars; five flat cars, and three coal cars. 
ation Any ordinary freight equipment can be hauled over com- 
Plainant’s line. Although difficulties are encountered in 
sorge ¥ MoVing cars with outside-hung brakes through Coffeyville 
rerce | “2d Independence because of sharp curves, such equip- 
sub- | ment can be handled over the line south of Coffeyville to 
" & the points of interchange with complainant’s connections 

* § at Coffeyville. Since the summer of 1916, the defendant 
carriers have maintained rates with complainant on intra- 
_ State traffic in Kansas by order of the public utilities com- 
‘Mission of that state. 

Complainant’s evidence was almost wholly confined to 
rates on gasoline from Oklahoma producing points which 
nced FF is said to constitute its principal freight traffic. These 
als— ff rates will be discussed separately. 
rock, F In Midcontinent Oil Rates, 36 I. C. C., 109, we held, 
l not ' among other things, that rates of 10 and 15 cents to Kan- 
will F sas City and points taking the same rates from Kansas 
upply Producing points, including Coffeyville, and Oklahoma pro- 
e OF — ducing points, respectively, and 20 cents from producing 

' Points in both states to St. Louis and points taking the 


ureau. 
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same rates, would be just and reasonable to apply as 
maxima on refined oil, including gasoline, and these rates 
were established. The Oklahoma field embraces the pro- 
ducing territory served by complainant’s line. Effective 
July 1, 1915, complainant published rates to Coffeyville of 
$12.50 per car from Delaware and points north and $17.50 
per car from Nowata. These rates were later changed 
to 1.9 and 2.5 cents per 100 pounds, respectively. By rout- 
ing shipments over complainant’s line shippers south of 
Coffeyville secured combination rates to Kansas City lower 
than the through rate in effect over the Missouri Pacific, 
while to St. Louis the combination rates in connection 
with complainant’s line exceeded the through rate over 
the Missouri Pacific by the amounts of the local rates to 
Coffeyville. In an effort to equalize the through rate to 
Kansas City over complainant’s line and connections at 
Coffeyville with those over the Missouri Pacific from the 
same and other points in the Oklahoma group the de- 
fendant carriers other than the Missouri Pacific published, 
to become effective in September and October, 1916, pro- 
portional rates from Coffeyville applying only on oil origi- 
nating at Delaware. These rates, which were higher than 
the corresponding local rates from Coffeyville to Kansas 
City, were suspended in Gasoline from Coffeyville, Kan., 
43 I. C. C., 98, and ordered canceled. This traffic moves 
on through bills of lading and through routes are therefore 
now in operation. 

On Nov. 30, 1918, the rates on gasoline in tank cars to 
Coffeyville from Delaware and points north, and Nowata, 
were increased to 2.4 and 3 cents, respectively. The pres- 
ent rates from the Midcontinent field to the Kansas City 
and St. Louis groups, established by the Director-General 
of Railroads, who was made a party defendent and who 
filed an answer waiving further hearing, follow: 

To To 
Kansas City St. Louis 


From— group, cts. group, cts. 
Kansas fields 14.5 : 24.5 


24.5 


All but three of the eight refineries located on complain- 
ant’s line south of Coffeyville have their loading racks 
exclusively on complainant’s rails. The principal product 
of these refineries is casing-head gasoline, which is of a 
high grade and very volatile and requires expeditious han- 
dling, due to evaporation in transit. Complainant’s man- 
ager testified that it receives from these refineries about 
300 cars of this commodity each month. 

It was testified that the service afforded these refineries 
by the Missouri Pacific consists of one freight train each 
way daily, the train southbound doing the switching and 
the one northbound taking out the loads. The northbound 
train, shippers state, is sometimes unable to take out cars 
on the day loaded and they are held over until the fol- 
lowing day. Complainant operates three freight trains 
daily from Coffeyville to Nowata and return. These trains 
also perform switching services. Additional switching and 
road hauling is performed upon request. The manner in 
which the lines beyond Coffeyville have provided for ex- 
pedition in the handling of this traffic is related in Gaso- 
line from Coffeyville, Kan., supra. Shippers state that 
expedition in the movement of their product is necessary, 
not only because of the nature of the commodity, but also 
on account of the scarcity of tank cars in which it moves, 
which must be returned promptly if their plants are to 
be operated efficiently. Some of the tank-car equipment 
is leased by the day with provision for penalties of from 
$5 to $10 a day for failure to return cars promptly. Con- 
sequently shippers are interested not only in prompt serv- 
ice to Coffeyville but also beyond. This, they say, they 
are best able to secure from complainant’s line in connec- 
tion with the M., K. & T. and Santa Fe through Coffey- 
ville. It was stated for the complainant that if joint rates 
are required, it proposes to continue to handle this traffic 
through Coffeyville, although in so doing it will short- 
haul itself; also that there is a necessity for through 
routes and joint rates with the Frisco by way of Cherry- 
vale, the only junction between the two lines, although 
it was testified that there has been no movement of this 
traffic over that route. The testimony of all the shippers 
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represented is that, due to its superiority, there is a great 
demand for the service of the complainant’s line in the 
handling of their product. This, it is urged, is evidenced 
by the fact that complainant’s line is used in making 
shipments to St. Louis even where lower rates are avail: 
able by way of the Missouri Pacific as initial carrier. 

The Sand Springs Railway, an electric line cxtending 
about 8 miles west from Tulsa, Okla., parallels the M., 
K. & T. The Oklahoma group rate applies over this road 
in connection with the defendant lines from Sand Springs, 
Okla., at which point are located three refineries, com- 
petitors of those on complainant’s line. It is contended 
for the complainant that the maintenance by the defend- 
ants of joint rates with the Sand Springs Railway and the 
refusal thereof in connection with its line subjects com- 
plainant and shippers on its line to undue prejudice. 

It was contended for the Missouri Pacific and the Santa 
Fe that all points on complainant’s line are now adequately 
served; and stated that the establishment of joint rates 
with complainant will lead to unnecessary sacrifices of 
revenue. For example, if the group rate is extended to 
points on complainant’s line the ,carriers beyond Coffey- 
ville now receiving 24.5 cents on traffic to St. Louis will 
be compelled to absorb out of that rate divisions accruing 
to the complainant up to Coffeyville. The complainant 
replies that the defendant carriers will be compensated 
for this loss of revenue by being relieved of terminal serv- 
ices. It was testified for the Missouri Pacific that it has 
always opposed the extension in this territory of group 
rates to small lines which do not reach base points, such 
as Kansas City and St. Louis, and now opposes any fur- 
ther extension, especially to points on complainant’s line, 
which does not open up new territory as did the other 
small lines with which joint rates were established. 

Complainant’s line south of Coffeyville opens up new 
territory to all of its connections except the Missouri Pa- 
cific. Through routes in connection with the Santa Fe 
and the M., K. & T. now exist through Coffeyville and, in 
our opinion, the record establishes the propriety of, and 
the necessity for, their continued operation. There is no 
evidence that an additional route via Cherryvale and the 
Frisco would be used, if established. The record contains 
substantially no evidence with respect to the measure of 
the joint rates that should be applied on gasoline from 
points south of Coffeyville to Kansas City and St. Louis, 
and noints taking the same rates by way of complainant’s 
line to Coffeyville and the Santa Fe or M., K. & T. beyond, 
except a reference to the rates prescribed in Midcontinent 
Oil Rates. In Gasoline from Coffeyville, Kan., we said 
with reference to those rates: 


They were adjudged feasonable for application via steam 
railroads from a large group of producing points averaging 251 
miles to Kansas City and 449 miles to Omaha. We can not as- 
sume, for the purpose of this case, that those rates would be 
reasonable for application via the traction line and its connec- 
tions from Delaware to Kansas City and Omaha in: face of the 
duly published rate of 1.9 cents from Delaware to Coffeyville, 
which the traction line insists, and the record shows, is a 
reasonable maximum rate for transportation over that line, and 
of the rates of 10 cents and 20 cents from Coffeyville to Kansas 
City and Omaha, respectively, which we found reasonable as 
maxima after an exhaustive investigation in the Midcontinent 


Oil Case. 

We are of opinion and find that the rates found reason- 
able in Midcontinent Oil Rates, on gasoline from the Okla- 
homa producing points to St. Louis, as increased by the 
Director-General, represent maximum reasonable rates on 
the traffic in question and joint rates not in excess of 
those contemporaneously maintained by the defendant car- 
riers from the Oklahoma group will be prescribed from 
points on complainant’s line south of Coffeyville to St. 
Louis and points taking the same rates by way of com- 
plainant’s line to Coffeyville and the Santa Fe and M., K. 
& T. beyond. Since the present combination rates from 
the same points to Kansas City and points taking thse 
same rates are lower than the rates from the Oklahoma 
group, no necessity appears for the establishment of the 
higher joint rates to Kansas City points on the Oklahoma 
group basis. 

Practically no evidence was offered in support of com- 
plainant’s application for joint rates on commodities other 
than gasoline except from Grabham, which is the only 
local station on its line. At this point, which has a pop- 
ulation of about 100, is located a pumping station of the 
Kansas Natural Gas Company. The aggregate population 
of points on complainant’s line south of Coffeyville is ap- 
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proximately 7,000. It was stated for the complainant tha 
there is a large movement into these points of oil-wel 
machinery and supplies and general merchandise, moving 
generally from the Mississippi and Missouri rivers on clag; 
rates, and outbound movements of oil-well supplies, agri. 
cultural products and live stock. Complainant’s traffic 
manager stated that there is no considerable movemen 
outbound from these points under class rates, and there 
is no evidence as to the volume of movement outbouné 
under commodity rates. Complainant does not interchange 
equipment with the defendant carriers, and foreign equip. 
ment is furnished for carload shipments destined to points 
off its line. No evidence was offered as to the reason 
ableness of the rates except that inbound shipments ty 
points south of Coffeyville move over complainant’s line 
on proportional rates. The proportional class rates ap. 
plicable south of Coffeyville over complainant’s line ep. 
proximately equalize the through class rates from the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers with those over the Mis 
souri Pacific to the same pcints. Complainant does not 
publish northbound proportional rates, but collects its lo 
cals to the junction; and it was not shown how these 
rates northbound correspond with these over the Missour 
Pacific, or with those from adjacent territory to the Mis. 
sissippi and Missouri rivers. 

We are of opinion and find that upon this record we are 
not justified in ordering the establishment of through 
routes and joint class and commodity rates except as here 
inbefore noted. 

An order in accordance with the foregoing will be en 
tered. 





MOBRIDGE GROCERY CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


In docket No. 9910, Mobridge Grocery Company vs. the 
Milwaukee, the Commission has ordered the railroad com. 
panies, by July, to establish rates cn the wholesale gro 
cery list from Chicago, Rock Island, St. Paul, Duluth, and 
points taking the same rates to Mobridge, that do not 
exceed commodity rates the ratio of which to correspond 
ing commodity rates to Aberdeen, S. D., does not exceed 
the ratio of corresponding fifth class rates to Mobridge 
and Aberdeen. This order is based en a finding of w.- 
due prejudice caused by commodity rates to Mobridge. 
The Commission found L. C. L. rates to North Dakota 
and Montana not unduly prejudicial. Reparation is denied. 


RATES ON EXCELSIOR 


In a tentative report on No. 10063, Marinette-Green Bay 
Mfg. Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al., Attorney-Examiner George 


E. Bell recommends that the Commission hold that the 
fifth class rates on excelsior from Marinette and Green 
Bay., Wis., to points in Official Classification territory 
had not been shown to be unjust or unreasonable, but 
that the charging of the fifth class rate on that commod- 
ity from the points named, while commodity rates lower 
than the classification basis were maintained from com- 
peting manufacturing centers in southern and _ easterm 
states, was unduly prejudicial. His further recommenda 
tion is that the Commission order the removal of the 
discrimination, but that the present record presents n0 
basis for an award of reparation, because no specific dal- 
age had been shown. 


RECOMMENDS DISMISSAL 


A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has 
been made by Attorney-Examiner Pattison in No. 1031), 
/Etna Explosives Co. vs. Hines et al. The complainant al- 
leged that the charges on twenty-three carloads of cotton 
linters and nine shipments of cottonseed hull fiber from 
Memphis to 4®tna, Ind., were in violation of the fourth 
section because in excess of the rates to Crocker and 
Westville, Ind., points east of Atna and intermediate 
thereto on movements from Memphis via Chicago. At the 
time the first shipment of linters moved a combination of 
commodity rates would have made a charge of 30.6, the 
date being July 1, 1916. Since then it has gone up to 38.2, 
plus the 25 per cent. The complainant thought the col 
modity rate on linters should apply on the cottonseed hull 
fiber, but Pattison thinks otherwise and holds that the 
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shipments on fiber were undercharged. The departures 
from the fourth section were protected by appropriate ap- 
plications. Pattison’s report says there is no evidence that 


linters were ever sent to the more distant points or that 
the complainant was damaged by the lower rates to the 
imore distant points, hence a recommendation that no 
reparation be allowed and that the complaint be dismissed. 


MONROE, LA., RATES 


In Attorney-Examiner Pattison’s tentative report on No. 
10160, Monroe Chamber of Commerce vs. Abilene & South- 
ern et al., it is proposed that the Commission report that 
“the record is clear that under the present adjustment of 
rates to and from points in Texas, Monroe is at a disad- 
vantage, aS compared with Ruston and Shreveport, which is 
not caused by any diflerence in the transportation, but is 
due to its inclusion in the New Orleans rate group. The 
removal of Ruston from the group and the establishment 
of distance rates not exceeding those applying between 
Shreveport and points in Texas for equal distances, reme- 
died the undue prejudice found to obtain at that point. 

“That procedure if adopted here would effect the same 
sult with respect to traffic to and from Monroe. In estab- 
lishing rates between Monroe and points in Texas, based on 
the rates applying between Ruston or Shreveport and 
points in that state, due consideration should be given to 
the added haul involved and the fact that the movement is 
necessarily over two or more lines. The Commission 





















“1, That the class rates between Monroe and the points 
in Texas common point territory as defined in the Shreve- 
port case, 500 miles or less from Monroe are, and for the 
future will be, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the 
extent that they exceed the joint line rates contemporane- 
ously maintained between Shreveport and Texas common 
point territory for corresponding distances, and that the 
class rates between Monroe and points in common points 
territory more than 500 miles from Monroe are, and for the 
future will be, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, to the 
extent that they exceed by more than 25 per cent the fol- 


Classes 
a 4 4 5 
104 
106 
109 
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111 


ey 


“Class rates between Monroe and points in interstate 
differential territory in Texas should not exceed the maxi- 
mum rates hereinabove prescribed by more than the dif- 
ferentials for corresponding movements in differential ter- 
titory applied on traffic between Shreveport and points in 
differential territory. 

“2. That the commodity rates on flour, corn, oats and 
hay in carloads, between Monroe and points in Texas com- 
mon point territory 250 miles or less from Monroe are, and 
for the future will be, unreasonable ané unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that they exceed the joint-line rates on the 
same commodities contemporaneously maintained between 
Shreveport and points in common point territory for corre- 
sponding distances, and that the rates between Monroe and 
points in common point territory more than 250 miles from 
Monroe are, and for the future will be, unreasonable and 
duly prejudicial to the extent that they exceed the rates 
tontemporaneously maintained between Shreveport and 
joints in common point territory more than 250 miles 
listant by more than 5 cents per 100 pounds. Rates be- 
tween Monroe and points in interstate differential terri- 
tory in Texas should not exceed the maxima herein stated 
by more than the differentials for corresponding move- 
Ments in differential territory applied on like traffic be- 
tween Shreveport and points in differential territory. 

“That the rates on vegetables, in carloads, between Mon- 
tee and points in Texas common point territory 200 miles 
less from Monroe are, and for the future will be, unrea- 
‘sthable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they ex- 
teed the joint-line rates on the same commodity contem- 
bofaneously maintained between Shreveport and points in 
“Mmon point territory for like distances, and that the 
tates between Monroe and points in common point terri- 
‘ory more than 200 miles from Monroe are, and for the 
future will be, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the 
‘xtent that they exceed by more than 3 cents the rates con- 
‘mporaneously maintained between Shreveport and points 
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in common point territory more than 200 miles distant. 
Rates between Monroe and points in differential territory 
should not exceed the maximum stated by more than the 
class C differentials for corresponding movements in dif- 
ferential territory applied on like traffic between Shreve- 
port and points in differential territory. 

“Carriers operating indirect lines between Monroe and 
points in Texas and desiring to establish or continue higher 
rates to or from intermediate points than to or from more 
distant points via such lines should be authorized to do so 
upon application, providing the rates between Monroe 
and such intermediate points do not exceed those. applic- 
able under the distance scales hereinabove suggested.” 


RIGHTS OF THE STATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In preparing to fight the Railroad Administration’s claim 
of power to change rates for services within a state, the 
state commissions are acting on notice they served on 
the Administration during the war that they would not 
cavil about the matter of jurisdiction while the war was 
in progress, but that they would resist the exercise of 
such power after the war. They regard the armistice as 
the ending of the war, following, in that matter, the lead 
of the President. In addressing Congress, after the armis- 
tice, he told the law-makers that the war had come to 
an end, although, perhaps, as a technical matter, it will 
last a year after the cessation of hostilities. 

Although the Kansas commission is no more a leader 
in that fight than other states traveling the same road, the 
notices it served on the federal authorities are at hand 
and serve to illustrate the position taken by nearly every 
one of the states. In the early days of federal control, 
while the state officials thought there was a possibility of 
co-operation between them and the Director-General, the 
Kansas commission, writing to Mr. McAdoo, offering its 
services in response to Mr. McAdoo’s telegram announcing 
his appointment, said: ; 

“The commission is by no means disposed at this time, 
and under war conditions, to cavil over questions of juris- 
diction, but does desire to preserve the integrity of state 
administration, so that upon conclusion of the war and 
the return to normal conditions its jurisdiction may exist 
exactly as it did at the outbreak of the war, unless in 
the meantime modified in some way by the laws of 
Kansas. 

“In the judgment of the commission, the fair and just 
way, as well as the most practical, is to adjust all in- 
equalities, especially the most glaring and vital ones, 
before the new tariff is promulgated. It is imperative 
that this be done now to save the Kansas commercial 
and producing interests from disaster while they are wait- 
ing to try their flood of cases before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with all the attendant and necessary 
delays. To the end that these and many other manifest 
errors be corrected, we earnestly urge that, while the 
tariffs affecting Kansas interests are being prepared, rep- 
resentatives of this commission be permitted to sit with 
the government committee and give what counsel and 
advice they can in solving these difficulties. This will 
be co-operation in the fullest sense of the term, and co- 
operation is what you say you want.” 

In a report on the activities of the Kansas commission, 
A. E. Hahn, its commerce counsel, said: 

“In reply thereto the Director-General thanked the com- 
mission for its offer of co-operation and said the sugges- 
tions would be given consideration. Frequent conferences 
between members of the Director-General’s staff and rep- 
resentatives of the Kansas commission were held, but up 
to this time the United States Railroad Administration 
has shown no disposition to divide responsibility of rail- 
road rate regulation with the Kansas state commission 
or any other state commission. 

“In justice to the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion it can be said that only in the matter of increasing 
freight and passenger rates has it ignored the state com- 
mission. In all other cases, such as reduction in train 
service, consolidation of facilities, and so on, it has sought 
the co-operation of the state commission. In fact, it has 
filed formal applications and presented testimony and 
arguments in all such cases, and the commission has 
disposed of them in the usual way. That the United 
States Railroad Administration would ask the state com- 
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mission for permissive orders in this class of cases, and 
ignore it in rate cases, when the same state law gives 
the state commission jurisdiction over both rates and 
service, is an enigma. 

“The rates on coarse grain, such as corn and oats, were 
increased so unreasonably and out of proportion to other 
commodities that, even though war were waging, the 
state commission felt compelled to protest against the 
exorbitant increase. This case is now pending before the 
Regional Freight Traffic Committee at Chicago. 

“Now that the war is over and the war power of the 
federal government is to be exercised no longer, the Kan- 
sas commission has served notice that it proposes to 
resume the exercise of powers conferred upon it by the 
legislature in regulating intrastate rates. That notice was 
given in a letter to the Federal Freight Traffic Commit- 
tee of the Kansas City district, which is contemplating 
changing some purely state rates without securing the 
consent of the Kansas commission. The letter follows: 

The Kansas Commission has received notice of your Docket 
Subject No. 373—‘‘Returned Freight Rule on Kansas and Ne- 
braska State Traffic.’’ I note that it is proposed to cancel 
rules 1225 and 1230 of Trans-Missouri Circular 1F; also Items 
1080 and 1085 of Union Pacific Circular 100A. The rules referred 
to were established after full investigation by orders of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission and the Public Utilities 
Commission for the State of Kansas, and apply only upon in- 
trastate traffic in these states. 

I am directed by our commission to advise you that the 
Kansas commission does not recognize the authority of your 
committee, or of any other committee or officer representing 
the United States Railroad Administration, to make any change 
in any rate or rule relating to the charge to be made for 
intrastate shipments in this state without the’ consent of the 
Public Utilities Commission for the State of Kansas. 1 am 
further directed to say to you that this Commission, now that 
the war is over, intends to assert its jurisdiction over all ques- 
tions of this kind, and will endeavor to enforce the laws of this 
state so far as it can for the protection of its jurisdiction. 

During the period of the war the commission felt disposed to 
avoid any controversy with the Railroad Administration, or any 
act which might in any way appear to question the right of 
the President to take any measures which ware deemed by him 
necessary for winning the war.: The statutes of this state im- 
pose upon this commission certain duties which the commis- 
sioners, under their oath of office, are required to discharge, 
and as stated above, it is the purpose of the commission to 
resume its functions and in the future to handle all matters 
within its jurisdiction the same as it did prior to the war. The 
commission will be glad to investigate any rate or service which 
in the opinion of the Director General or his subordinates 
should be changed or modified for any reason, upon the filing 
with this commission of applications for that purpose. 

I am writing you thus fully in order that you may be advised 
that this question has received careful attention by our com- 
mission, and that they have determined upon a line of policy 
to be followed by them in the handling of all such questions. 


“In operating the wire lines, Postmaster-General A. S. 
Burleson has sought closer co-operation with the state 
commission than has the Director-General of Railroads. In 
the very beginning Mr. Burleson issued an order compel- 
ling wire companies seeking changes in rates, rules or 
practices to apply through ‘usual channels’—namely, the 
state commission, in Kansas. He has consistently held 
to that position except in one instance, when he issued 
an order increasing charges for service connection and 
change of name and number. These charges, so fixed, 
were so exorbitant and so much higher than the com- 
panies themselves had asked for that from the beginning 
they were very unpopular. They have since been scaled 
down. In justice to Mr. Burleson it should be said that 
he made the rates exorbitant for the sole purpose of 
checking extension work, and thus conserve labor and 
material needed for war purposes. When he found that 
the order did not accomplish that result he modified such 
rates.” 


Kansas, in raising the question as to Postmaster-General 
Burleson’s authority over intrastate telephone rates, was 
asking for a determination, not as agent for the people 
of Kansas, but as a sovereign state, the money of which 
was being taken from it on the order of a federal official. 
The telephone bill of the state, it has been estimated, will 
be increased about $5,000 a year by the orders of the 
Postmaster-General for services wholly within Kansas. 

By the time Kansas gets into the Supreme Court, Ore- 
gon, Washington and Idaho will be before that tribunal 
on cases begun by them in their local courts, appeals 
from which will be taken by the Postmaster-General, be- 
cause it is taken for granted that the highest state courts 
will hold the Postmaster-General has not the power to 
make state rates. 

The litigation thus begun will bring before the court 
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all phases of the question, although action by Congress 
may deprive the Postmaster-General of the authority 
claimed by him, long: before demands for a return of the 
money exacted under the Burleson rates have been dis. 
posed of. The repeal of the statute under which My 
Burleson is claiming the right to increase intrastate rates 
will not deprive those who have paid the higher rates 
of the legal remedies they have against the Postmaster. 
General, or the companies that obeyed his orders directing 
the exaction of rates higher than those authorized py 
state authorities. 

A decision as to his right to increase state rates wil] 
have to be made by the courts some time, even if the 
Supreme Court of the United States puts off the Kansas 
case until the beginning of the next term, in October, 
Whether the courts will be able to obtain the money for 
the subscribers who paid higher rates because of Burle. 
son orders is a question that cannot be answered nov, 
assuming, of course, that the courts hold that Congress 
either did not grant authority to the Postmaster-Genera] 
to make state rates, or that if it did purport to so author. 
ize him, the statute was unconstitutional. Of course, if 
the highest court says he had power to prescribe state 
rates, then the litigous states and subscribers will have 
no further interest in the matter. 

The railroad commissions of Idaho, Oregon and Wash- 
ington decided that the commission ofthe last-named 
state should at once bring suit to test the legality of the 
federal administration’s control over intrastate rates. 

This action was based primarily on increases in the 


switching rates in Tacoma and Seattle, without reference 
to the state commission, supplemented by a disregard of 
a suspension order recently issued by that body. 


LIVE STOCK LOADING CASE 


The Commission, March 14, issued an order in I. and §. 
1118, known as the Chicago Live Stock Loading Case, ‘di- 
recting the Union Stock Yards, with its consent, to cancel, 
on one day’s notice, its tariff that became effective on 
January 1. The stock yards company is to file a tariff 
establishing loading and unloading charges on or before 
March 31. This is the first nunc pro tunc order ever is- 
sued by the Commission. 

The tariff, which is to be canceled as of December 31, be 
came effective January 1 because the Commission’s power 
to suspend expired on that date, but it did not dispose of 
questions raised by that tariff and formal complaint No. 
9977, until February 11, and its report did not come out 
until nearly a month thereafter. 

The Union Stock Yards Company filed a loading and 
unloading tariff and then decided to cancel it on the 
ground that it is not a common carrier. The Commission 
suspended the cancellation tariff, which is now itself to 
be canceled as of December 28, because the Commission, 
in its decision, held the stock yards to be a common carrier 
and that it had to file tariffs. 

The order issued by the Commission in the Chicage 
loading and unloading case, composed of I. and S. No. 
1118, and No. 9977, Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs, A. 
T. & S. F. et al., is as follows: 


Further considering the above-entitled cases, and it appeal- 
ing to the Commission that on the hearing of these cases all 
parties being present, it was stipulated that the cancellation 0! 
tariff filed by the Union Stock Yard and Transit Co. of Chi- 
cago (to be effective unless otherwise suspended, on Sept. |, 
1917) should be suspended from time to time with the consetl 
of the Union Stock Yard and Transit Co. of Chicago until the 
final determination of these proceedings by the Commission; | 

It further appearing, That the period of suspension havits 
expired on Jan. 1, 1918, the cancellation notice became by Its 
terms effective on that date in contravention of such stipult 
tion; ; 

Now, therefore, it is ordered, That the final order entered i" 
these proceedings on Feb. 11, 1919, be amended to read 4 
follows: = 

It is ordered, That the complaint in No. 9977 be, and it § 
hereby, dismissed; that there now this day be, and it is hereb’ 
entered, The Union Stock Yard and Transit Co. of Chicas? 
consenting thereto, nunc pro tunc as of Dec. 30, 1918, an order 
requiring cancellation on one -day’s notice of the said tariff 
effective by its terms September 1, 1917. ‘ 

And it is further ordered, That said Union Stock Yard a 
Transit Co. of Chicago be, and it is hereby, required to, on 
before March 31, 1919, publish, post and file, in the manne! 
prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, a SUD: 
plement to said tariff, canceling same as of Dec. 31, 1918.. Sal 
supplement shall bear on its title page notation that it is issué 
by authority of the Interstate Commerce Commision’s order ° 
March 13, 1919, in Investigation and Suspension Docket %® 
1118. 
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March 22, 1919 


THE NEW RAILROAD PLAN - 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


What is believed will be made the alternative proposal 
of the railroad executives when they find they cannot put 
through Congress a bill creating a department of trans- 
portation with a secretary thereof is contained in S. 5677, 
introduced by Senator Watson of Indiana just before Con- 
gress adjourned March 4. 

The idea is that the railroad executives are about ready 
to abandon the secretaryshrip of transportation scheme 
and make their fight for what is generally known as the 
guaranty scheme of making rates. The Watson bill, in its 
title, is called a measure for “the regulation of the trans- 
portation systems after the termination of federal con- 
trol, to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and for other purposes.” 

The first section of the bill makes the rates, fares and 
charges in effect at the termination of federal control the 
lawful ones until changed by order of the Commission, 
state or interstate. It also says that in respect of serv- 
ices wholly within one state all cases where the relation 
between the state and interstate rates may affect inter- 
state or foreign commerce shall be subject to the Com- 
mission, and that new rates shall become effective only 
when made or approved by it. 

A further provision of the first section is that so soon 
as practicable after the termination of federal control the 
Commission shall prescribe and put into effect rates, 
fares and charges which shall not be changed except by 
order of the Commission. At the same time the section 
says the Commission shall see to it that the rates, fares 
and charges for services wholly within one state are not, 
in their relation to the rates, fares, and charges prescribed 
in such tariffs such as to affect injuriously commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the states by subjecting such 
commerce to unjust discrimination or to undue or unrea- 
sonable prejudice or disadvantage, or by otherwise in- 
juriously burdening such foreign commerce or commerce 
between the states. To the end that the Commission may 
carry out that mandate the section proposes to authorize 
the Commission, from time to time, to prescribe the law- 
ful rates, fares or charges of carriers for services wholly 
within one state and by order require the carriers to es- 
tablish and maintain rates, fares and charges such as it 
thinks would be reasonable. 

Another provision of that first section is that the basis 
of rates to be prescribed by the Commission shall be such 
as will produce for each of the groups of carriers into 
which the Commission shall have theretofore or thereafter 
divide or classify the carriers for rate making purposes 
a combined net annual railway operating income not less 
in amount than a sum equal to 6% per cent on the total 
property investment account of the carriers in the given 
group, including therein the total liabilities assumed by 
such carriers in settlement with the government for addi- 
tions to railway property investment contracted for dur- 
ing federal control but not completed and entered on the 
carrier’s books. 

Another paragraph of the section says the Commission 
shall maintain the basis of rates by such changes in or 
additions to the tariff as it may from time to time direct 
so that in each year the combined net railway operating 
income of each group shall bear a percentage ratio not 
less than the specified 61%4 per cent on the gross property 
investment account at the beginning of the year. The 
Commission is further authorized to prohibit intrastate 
tates which it shall find to be an undue burden upon in- 
terstate commerce and by order to prescribe the rates to 
be substituted for the prohibited ones; to prescribe mini- 
mum rates; separate tariffs for imports and exports with- 
out relation to other rates; to prescribe the allowances, 
if any, to be made by carriers for or on account of facili- 
ties or services furnished by shippers or receivers of 
freight, including allowances to or division of rates which 
terminal carriers controlled by or owned in a common in- 
terest with shippers or receivers of freight; and to pre- 
Scribe the division of joint rates between the carriers. 

The second section says that whenever the net railway 
operating income of any carrier, for any fiscal year, shall 
exceed 7 per cent, the carrier shall pay two-thirds of the 
excess to the Treasury of the United States. This rule 
shall apply whenever two or more carriers are united or 
Owned in one interest through the ownership by one of 90 
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per cent or more of the capital stock of the other or others, 
or otherwise combined. 

The Commission is also authorized to adjust the prop- 
erty investment account so that each carrier may obtain 
the compensation to which the act entitles it, the declared 
purpose of the proposed law being to raise and stabilize 
the credit of the carriers as a whole, but neither to raise 
nor impair the financial standing of carriers whose credit 
is ample to furnish adequate facilities and service for the 
public. It is further provided that no carrier shall in- 
crease dividends on any issue of its capital stock, from 
railway operating income, above the rate established prior 
to federal control, unless such carrier shall have expended 
or appropriated out of income, for additions, betterments, 
or improvements to roads or equipment, on an average for 
the two preceding years subsequent to Dec. 21, 1917, an 
annual sum equal to one-half of one per cent of the 
amount of its net railway property investment account 
averaged for those two years. 

Another part of that second section says that beginning 
at the termination of federal control and averaging by 
three year periods no additions to property investment ac- 
count made by any carrier from railway operating income 
shall be considered by the Commission in establishing or 
maintaining bases of rates for a rate group of carriers, or 
in ascertaining and certifying excess income of such car- 
riers, except in so far as the sums applied to such addi- 
tions from such income shall exceed one-half of one per 
cent of the carriers’ railway property investment account, 
nor shall sums applied out of income, to such additions, be 
capitalized by the issuance of new stock except as they 
may exceed the one-half per cent before mentioned. The 
purpose, the bill declares, is to establish and enforce, so 
far as practicable, the policy of paying out of income the 
cost of necessary additions, betterments and improve- 
ments to road and equipment that do not directly produce 
or increase income. 

The third section authorizes the Commission to empow- 
er carriers to pool equipment or traffic and to combine 
their tracks, terminals or facilities, no such combination 
or pooling is to be lawful without the consent of the Com- 
mission, the idea being to prevent unnecessary additions 
to property investment or duplication of facilities. The 
bill specifically authorizes the Commission to promote 
such pooling and combination, notwithstanding that com- 
petition may thereby be lessened or eliminated or monop- 
oly created. 

The fourth section gives the Commission supervision 
over the issuance and disposition of securities. 

In the fifth section it is made the duty of every carrier 
to provide and keep in service its fair relative share of 
freight car equipment, measured by the freight ton-miles 
made on the line, averaged for the two years next pre- 
ceding subsequent to federal control, the number of cars 
required to make the ton-mileage movement at the aver- 
age per car per day mileage made on the lines of the car- 
rier in question for the same two years. The Commission 
is authorized, so far as it may find fair and reasonable, to 
give relief from the full burden of furnishing freight car 
equipment to carriers rendering terminal services greatly 
in excess of the common relation to the road movement. 

To enable the Commission to deal with threatened con- 
gestion it is authorized to designate an agent or agents to 
direct or cooperate with the interested carrier or car- 
riers in order to remedy the condition by embargo, the 
requirement of licenses to ship, the diversion of traffic or 
other efficient means. Any notice or order directed or 
approved by any such agent of the Commission is to be 
binding, both on the carriers and shippers. 

Provision is made in the seventh section for the estab- 
lishment by the Commission of regional bureaus, each 
composed of not more than three members and a secre- 
tary, all of whom must live within the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the bureau, and each group of carriers into which 
the Commission may divide them is to have a regional 
bureau. The bureaus are to pass on new rates and on 
additions to property investment proposed by any carrier, 
to supervise the distribution of carriers, and to relieve or 
prevent traffic congestions. 

It is provided that in passing on new rates, fares, or 
charges, or changes proposed or requested by any carrier 
or. other person, each bureau shall consult a rate commit- 
tee designated by the Commission to represent the ship- 
pers and carriers of the district or districts concerned, but 
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no formal hearing need be held unless required by the 
regulations of the Commission. In case of conflict be- 
tween state and interstate rates, each bureau shall advise 
with the regulating authority of the state so far as prac- 
ticable. 

In a general way these regional bureaus and rate com- 
mittees would have and exercise the powers and duties 
now exercised by the district and regional traffic com- 
mittees of the Railroad Administration. 

It is further provided that the members and secretary 
of these regional bureaus, to be appointed by the Com- 
mission, shall have the qualifications provided by law with 
respect to members of the Commission. They would be 


managed by the Commission and their work would be in 
accordance with the rules, regulations and orders of that 
body and subject to revision and review by it. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In January, according to the Commission’s figures, the 
railroads of the country ran behind the rent the govern- 
ment has undertaken to pay for their use, at the rate of 
$446,651,272 per annum. That is double the margin that 
was achieved in the twelve months ending with December. 
This is the fact notwithstanding an enormous increase in 
the revenue, amounting in the whole country, in round 
numbers to $111,000,000, in comparison with January, 1918. 
The first month of last year, of course, was bad, especially 
in the east. The amount of the increase in the districts 
was, in the eastern, $62,000,000, the southern, $17,000,000, 
and in the western $32,000,000. 

During the month the Railroad Administration reduced 
its expenses, in comparison with January of last year by 
cutting out the operation of 432 miles of road, chiefly in 
the west and south. The tracks have probably not been 
abandoned but they were not used in the first month of 
the current year. 

For the country as a whole the operating revenue in- 
creased from $285,359,343 to $396,786,536; expenses from 
$271,526,592 to $360,465,815 and net income changed trom 
a deficit of $989,101 to a positive of $20,936,776. 

In the eastern district the revenue increased from $116,- 
476,861 to $178,195,433; expenses from $129,212,107 to $169,- 
812,685; and income went from a deficit of $18,645,059 to a 
positive of $2,388,408. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from $47,- 
714,036 to $65,134,409; expenses from $40,419,290 to $56,- 
881,627 and income rose from $5,119,227 to $5,897,700. 

In the western district the revenue increased from $121,- 
168,445 to $153,456,694; expenses from $101,890,195 to $133,- 
771,503, and income from $12,536,731 to $12,650,668. 

According to the figures for January issued by the Rail- 
road Administration covering only 230,000 miles (while the 
Commission’s cover 233,,00) the Administration ran _ be- 
hind at the rate of only $430,563,108 per annum. This 
difference is due to the fact that the Commission’s re- 
ports cover also roads not under federal control while the 
Administration’s cover only those that are being operated 
by the government. The difference in figures produced by 
that fact is not great enough to be of importance. 

The Railroad Administration, in a “press notice” on 
March 13, said: 

“The Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has released to-day its summary of monthly 
reports of large railroads for the month of January, 1919, 
which shows the following results: 

Increase or de- 
crease. 

Per 

cent. 


January 


1919. 918. Amount. 
Average miles operated$ 233,055 y d $ *428 
Operating revenues.... 396,786,536 5,359,343 111,427,193 
Operating expenses.... 360,465,815 5 °8,944,223 
Net operating revenue. ae naT’ ae 22,482,970 
Taxes, rents, etc...... 7,537 *397,849 


Net operating income 
comparable to stand- 
ard return guaran- 
teed by government.. 

Operating ratio ....... 


18,783,702 22,880,819 


#430 *4.5 
*Decrease. 
“These figures cover 181 Class I roads (those having 
annual operating revenues above $1,000,000) and 17 large 


switching and terminal companies. In this statement are 
included a number of Class I roads and switehing and 
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terminal companies which are not under federal control, 
On the other hand, the statement does not include a lurge 
number of Class II and III roads and small terminal and 
switching companies which are under federal control. 

“The financial results of the operation of Class I rail- 
roads (excluding terminal companies) by the United 
States Railroad Administration during the month of Jan- 
uary, 1919, in comparison with those of January, 1918, 
are shown in a compilation just completed by the Oper- 
ating Statistics Section of the Division of operation for 
the Director-General. As these figures cover the opera- 
tion of 230,262 miles of Class I railroads under federal 
control and exclude switching and terminal companies, 
they do not exactly correspond with the figures published 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission for 233,055 miles 
of road, as shown above. 

“The revenues for the Class I roads covered by this re. 
port represent approximately 95 per cent of the revenues 
of all the properties in federal operation, so that the re. 
sult shown may be considered as approximating the re- 
sults from the operation of all the properties under fed- 
eral control. 

REVENUES AND EXPENSES. 
Increase or de- 


January crease. 


Per 

. 1919. 1918. Amount. cent, 
Operating revenues....$390,745,075 $280,919,510 $109,525,565 39.1 
Operating expenses.... 354,305,915 266,102,459 $8,203,456 33.1 
Net operating rev enue. 36,439,160 14,817,051 21,622,109 145.9 


Taxes, rents, etc...... 17,088,806 18,387,350 *1,298,544 *7.1 


Net federal income 
comparable to stand- 
ard return guaran- 


teed by government. 19,350,354 *3,570,299 22,920,653 


Standard return applic- 
able to January...... SB: eS 2) rr 


Operating ratio ....... 90.7 94.7 *4.0 *4,2 


Note.—Figures preceded by an asterisk represent deficit or 
decrease. The standard return applicable to January is based 
on the percentage of the average railway operating income for 
January during the test period to the average annual railway 
operating income for the test period. 


“In comparing the results shown above for January, 1919, 
with a year ago, it should be borne in mind that the 1918 
results were adversely affected by the extreme weather 
conditions and the serious traffic congestion which ob- 
tained at that time; also, that neither the increases in 
freight and passenger rates nor the increases in wages 
made effective during 1918, are included in the January, 
1918, figures, while both of these factors are present in 
the January, 1919, figures. Furthermore, the expenses for 
January included approximately $1,500,000 back pay ap- 
plicable to prior months. 


Freight Train Performance 


“The result of freight train operation for the month of 
January, 1919, compared with January, 1918, was as fol- 
lows: 

Increase or de- 
crease. 

Per 

Amount. cent. 


January 


1919. 1918. 
Revenue and non-reve- 
nue ton miles (thou- 
oS RASS eee 
Loaded freight ; 
miles (thousands).... 
Total freight car miles 
(thousands) .........- 
Freight train 
(thousands) ......... 


30,383,169 2,763,302 10.0 
1,049,246 
1,585,304 


48,463 


27,619,867 
938,885 
1,341,895 
48,534 . *0.1 


110,361 118 
243,409 18.1 


Averages— 
Train load—tons....... 
Car load—tons ........ 
Per cent of loaded to 
total car miles....... 


*Decrease. 

“Tt will be noted that, on account of better weather 
conditions this year and the relief from the traffic col- 
gestion, it was possible to handle 10 per cent more ton- 
miles with approximately the same train-miles. In other 
words, there was an increase in the average trainload of 
58 tons, or 10.2 per cent. The carload shows a slight de 
crease, due to the fact that there was a decrease in the 
percentage of the heavy loading coal tonnage to the total 
tonnage handled. The decrease in the percentage of 
loaded to total car-miles was due to the freer movement 
of returning empties this year, on account of the better 
weather and traffic conditions.” 
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March 22, 1919 


NEW CHAIRMAN FOR COMMISSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The annual change in the chairmanship of the Com- 
mission took place on March 17. On that day Clyde B. 
Aitchison, one of the two baby members of the Commis- 
sicn, assumed the chair as presiding officer. The honor 
prings nothing other than additional work in the sup- 
ervision of the administrative functioning of the Commis- 
sion. Owing to changes in the personnel of the Commis- 
sion the most recent appointees are coming to the chair- 
manship after only a comparatively short service on the 
regulating body. Mr. Aitchison has been a commissioner 
for a little more than a year. On March 17, 1920, Robert 
W. Woolley becomes the chairman and then Joseph B. 
Eastman. 

During the time President Wilson was in the city to at- 
tend to the signing of such bills as Congress might pass 





JOSEPH B. EASTMAN 
Newest Member of the Commission 


on March 4 he gave no known indication of any purpose to 
fill the vacancy in the Commission caused by his failure to 
either re-appoint Commissioner Harlan or choose a suc- 
cessor to him. Supporters of G. E. Plumb, spoken of as 
the candidate of the brotherhoods, are bitterly disap- 
Dointed over the President’s apparent neglect of an oppor- 
tunity to select their man. The brotherhoods are accused 
of expecting the appointment of a man practically selected 
by them in return for the support they are supposed to 
ave given candidates for House and Senate approved by 
the President. 

Assuming that they have such an idea, it has been 
Pointed out by those who take an interest in such matters 
that if they expected to have Mr. Plumb appointed in re- 
turn for their support that one of the essential parts of a 
bargain is that the party of the second part deliver the 
800ds. Generally speaking, the men approved by the presi- 
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dent and supported by leaders of organized labor (their 
support being formally announced) were not elected. 


That, even if it is one reason for the President not 
appointing Mr. Plumb, is not the only one that may have 
influenced him. Senators from southern states, when they 
confirmed Mr. Eastman, told the President they would 
vote for his confirmation on the understanding that the 
next appointee would be from the heart of the southeast, 
on the theory that one of the commissioners should be 
a man who knows the rate situation in that part of the 
country, not by reason of the study he may have given 
it, but from actual experience. The senators from that 
part of the country believe their section is unlike any 
other. They admit the ability of Commissioner McChord 
and do not decry Commissioner Woolley, but they hold 
that neither is essentially a southeastern man, because 
they come from parts of the south that are in name and 
fact parts of Official Classification territory. 


Those who credit the President with a desire to acquire 
as much political credit for his party as possible suggest 
that failure to name Mr. Plumb during the session of 
Corgress that came to an end March 4 is not necessarily 
evidence that he will not name him. They suggest that 
if he can persuade the southeastern senators to withdraw 
their opposition, he might embarrass some of his political 
oppcnents by naming Mr. Plumb and forcing the party 
that was oppcsed by the labor leaders to go on record 
as to Mr. Plumb’s qualifications. 

The discussicns as to appointments on the Commission 
at present are not on a high level. The subject is treated 
as if commissionerships were political prizes, to be dis- 
tributed according to the rules for rewarding faithful po- 
litical service. Whether the President is responsible for 
that is pertinent. The fact is as set forth, however much 
it may be regretted by those who think there should be 
no more politics in the appointing of a commissioner than 
an inquiry as to whether a man belongs to this party or 
that, so as to enable the President to keen within the 
law that not more than five shall be members of the same 
party. 


In announcing the election of Commissioner Aitchison 
to be chairman. the Commission. March 15. said: 

“Pursuant to the policy adopted Jan. 13. 1911. that the 
term of office of the chairman of the Commission shall 
be for one year, and that the office shall be filled from 
year to year in the order of seniority of service, Com- 
missioner Clyde B. Aitchison has been unanimously elected 
chairman for one year, effective March 17, 1919, to suc- 
ceed Chairman Daniels. 

“Clyde B. Aitchison, who has been elected chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, was born at Clin- 
ton, Ia., Feb. 22, 1875. He was educated in the public 
schools of Iowa and Nebraska, and graduated from Hast- 
ings (Neb.) College in 1893. He was admitted to the bar 
in Iowa in 1896 and practiced law at Council Bluffs until 
1903. In 1906 he was married to Bertha B. Williams of 
California. 


“Mr. Aitchison’s first experience in railroad law came 
while securing the right-of-way for the C. & N. W. Rail- 
way second track from Council Bluffs to Missouri Valley. 
He is the author of ‘Annotation of Iowa Decisions.’ He 
went to Oregon in 1903 and engaged in the practice of 
law at Portland. In the latter part of 1906 he was em- 
ployed by the general mercantile and lumber interests in 
Oregon to assist in drafting a railroad commission law. 
When the legislature of Oregan enacted the bill prepared 
by him he was made one of the original commissioners. 
He was elected a member of the commission in 1908 and 
re-elected in 1912. After serving for more than eight 
years as a member of the Oregon commission, a part of 
the time as chairman, he resigned in June, 1916, to become 
general counsel for the valuation committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Railway Commissioners and served 
in that capacity in Washington until appointed a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission by President Wil- 
son in September, 1917.” . 


ADVERTISING FOR PASSENGERS. 


A limited advertising campaign will be conducted by 
the Administration to persuade travel to national parks 
this summer, the distribution of advertising matter being 
supervised by passenger committees in New York, Chi- 
cago and Atlanta. 
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REPORT OF EDWARD N. HURLEY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


HOW THE WAR AFFECTED SHIP TONNAGE OF 
THE WORLD 


Gains and Losses of Maritime Nations Shown by 
Figures Compiled From the Report of Chair- 
man Edward N. Hurley to the United 
States Shipping Board 

Gross Tons 

Steam sea-going merchant tonnage of the 
world, July, 1914 

Steam sea-going tonnage of world today, 

excluding 1,000,000 tons for abandonment, 

ete. 37,010,000 

4,245,000 

Loss through failure of normal increase by 
new construction 
World shortage 


Allies and Neutrals 
Losses 


41,225,000 


12,000,000 
16,245,000 


Gross Tons 
12,815,000 
2,192,000 

. 211,000 


By enemy action 

Marine risk 

Capture or seizure by enemy... 
: 15,218,000 


New construction 11,856,000 
Capture or seizure from enemy. 2,393,000 
————. 14,249,000 


Net loss 969,000 


Central Powers 
Losses 
Gross Tons 
199,000 
424,000 
2,393,000 


By enemy action 

Marine risk 

Capture or seizure by enemy... 
3,016,000 


New construction 740,000 


2,276,000 


Net loss 
Net Gains 
Per Cent 
Gross Tons Gross Tons 
United States (500 gross tons 
and over) 
Japan (steam, 500 gross tons 
and over) 25 
Net Losses 
Great Britain (100 gross tons 
and over) 18 


3,370,868 125 


Gross Losses 


The figures below give gross losses through enemy 
action. With the exception of the United States, 
Japan and Great Britain, where net-figures are avail- 
able and given above, there is probably small differ- 
ence between gross and net losses on account of war- 
time difficulties in replacing tonnage. 


Gross Tons Per Cent 

Portugal 92,382 76.4 
Italy 852,124 50.6 
1,178,335 47.1 
337,545 40.3 
907,168 39.1 
7,753,746 36.8 
239,922 29.2 
98,874 28.0 
167,693 18.7 
201,733 18.1 


Great Britain 
Denmark 
Belgium 
Spain 

Sweden 
Russia 183,852 
Holland 199,975 1 
Uruguay 1 
Brazil 

Japan 

United States 

Roumania 

Argentine 


_ 
~] 
or 


NOM Mw owWs 
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Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the U. S. Shipping 
Board, believes merchant shipping to be the universal] 
interest of mankind and that every nation, great or small, 
is alert to the vital bearing of ships upon its future pros. 
perity. He went abroad immediately after the armistice 
was signed, leaving March 16 and returning February 11, 
He has submitted to his colleagues a report on his ob. 
servations written in such a way as to be also for the con. 
sumption of the public. In giving out the report, Mr. 
Hurley summarized his thoughts as much as follows, say- 
ing: 

“The war has brought us into a high place as a mari- 
time power. I find the peoples of the world aroused to an 
intense interest and concern as to the use we are to make 
of this power. 

“In America you have heard much about British compe. 
tition. In Great Britain I heard a great deal more about 
American competition. 

“The truth is that our friends across the water are for 
the first time in many years entering upon a period of 
actual competition. : 

“Today we are potentially the greatest maritime power 
of the earth, for the reason that we possess the greatest 
ship building instrumentalities. 

“In almost every country the desire exists not only to 
replace war losses, but to add new totals to be used in the 
work of reconstruction and in developing new foreign 
trade. 

“France is planning her first effort in modern times to 
secure a merchant marine commensurate with her for- 
eign trade. 

“Italy’s war losses equal more than half her merchant 
fleet as it existed prior to the outbreak of the war. Italian 
officials are said to feel that it is now very necessary to 
replace the lost vessels. 

“Japan has developed great ship building power. She 
is developing new sources of steel supply in China with a 
view of becoming less dependent upon Europe and Amer- 
ica for plates. 

“It is not saying too much to assert that the handling 
of the labor situation in any nation you may choose will 
determine that nation’s success in ship building and ship 
operating as well as in every other material department 
of her life. 

“The future is bright for those Americans who would 
follow the profession of the sea. 

“In America there exists an idea that our seamen’s 
wages are higher than those of any other nation. It is 
time for the public mind to be disabused of this concep- 
tion. The facts will dismay those who are agitating for a 
lower wage scale on American ships. We are paying our 
seamen $75 a month. England, during the war, paid her 
seamen $72 a month. The French and Dutch are paying 
high wages. In Sweden the seamen’s scale is even higher 
than in the United States.” 

In introducing the subject matter of his report Mr. 
Hurley said: 

“My observation during the three months spent abroad 
and in the midst of the great events following the signing 
of the armistice, have afforded convincing proof that the 
matter of merchant shipping is now one of universal in- 
terest. Every nation is alert to the vital bearing of ships 
upon their future prosperity. But the chief interest cen- 
ters on whether America can henceforth maintain her 
new place upon the seas or whether she must now dis 
band the energies that brought her merchant fleet into 
being. There is every reason for believing that America 
has come back upon the ocean—to stay. My observations 
compel optimism. 


U. S. Takes High Place. 


“The war has brought us into a high place as a malt 
time power. I find the pecples of the world aroused to 
an intense interest and concern as to the use we are to 
make of this power now that peace is returned. 

“In America you have heard much about British com 
petition. In Great Britain I heard a great deal more 
about American competition. The expressions of British 
publicists, newspapers and officials which came to my 
attention provided no grounds for alarm about the future 
of our shipping. 

“The lesson I learned from the British was not to com 
centrate too much upon the strength of the competition 
we must meet. For more than a generation we have 
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heard British seamanship and British operating ability 
lauded. We have shared this admiration. But in our 
praise we have been prone to ignore the advantages that 
lay on the side of the ships that flew the Union Jack. 


.The truth is that our friends across the water are for 


the first time in many years entering upon a period of 
actual competition. It is an era regarding which I en- 
tertain no misgivings. The obstacles of inexperience will, 
quickly give way before American industrial strength and 
energy. It is a new age of ocean transportation as well 
as of public policy. It is an age in which new conditions 
will rule and old advantages will become inoperative. It 
is an age of promise for those who would participate in 
America’s high destiny upon the peaceful seas.” 

After stating that the first thing necessary is to know 
where we stand, Mr. Hurley gives a summary of the 
world ship tonnage situation. He calls attention to the 
fact that many vessels were pressed into service during 
the war which were considered unfit for service before 
the war and many others were kept in service long after 
they would have been abandoned under normal conditions. 
The failure of the normal increase in the merchant fleets 
of the world for the period of the war also must be taken 
into consideration in computing shortage of ocean ton- 
nage. His conclusion from the figures is that there 
is an imperative demand for new ships to carry the com- 
merce of the world, and it will be the effort to be of 
service in this direction. 


How U. S. Forged Ahead. 


“The United States forged ahead as rapidly as Germany 
fell behind,” says Mr. Hurley. “In August, 1914, at the 
beginning of the world war, the United States seagoing 
merchant marine, 500 gross tons and over, included 624 
steamers of 1,758,465 gross tons, and 870 sailing vessels 
and schooner barges of 947,852 gross tons, making a grand 
total of 1,494 seagoing merchant vessels of 2,706,317 gross 
tons. 

“On Nov. 11, 1918, at the end of the war, the steam 
merchant marine had increased to 1,366 vessels of 4,- 
685,263 gross tons, and the sailing vessels and schooner 
barger had decreased to 747 vessels of 829,917 gross tons, 
making a grand total of 2,113 seagoing merchant vessels 
of 5,515,180 gross tons. This does not include the seized 
enemy vessels, which at the end of the war aggregated 
88 vessels of 562,005 gross tons, of which number 81 of 
546,210 gross tons were steamers, and 7 of 15,795 gross 
tons were sailing vessels. 

“The total construction in the United States added to 
the merchant marine during the war amounted to 875 
vessels of 2,941,845 gross tons. The purchase from aliens 
of 233 vessels of 833,854 gross tons, the movement to the 
ocean from the Great Lakes of 66 steamers of 139,469 
gross tons, and miscellaneous acquisitions amounting to 
31 vessels of 39,219 gross tons are other sources of acqui- 
sition. . 

“The loss of 114 vessels of 322,214 gross tons by enemy 
action, of 278 vessels of 405,400 gross tons by marine risk, 
of 130 vessels of 268,159 gross tons by sale to aliens and 
of 64 vessels of 149,761 gross tons through sale to the 
United States government, abandonment and other causes 
accounts for the decreases. Losses of 15 seized German 
and requisitioned Dutch steam vessels, amounting to 112,- 
248 gross tons, are not included in the losses given above. 

“To-day we are potentially the greatest maritime power 
of the earth, for the reason that we possess the greatest 
shipbuilding instrumentalities.” 

Mr. Hurley’s report shows an enormous net war loss in 
merchant tonnage for Great Britain despite her best efforts 
to replace her losses by new construction, purchases and 
the utilization of captured and seized enemy vessels. 

Great Britain entered the war with a seagoing merchant 
fleet of 9,240 vessels of 19,257,000 gross tons. She came 
out of the war with a merchant fleet of 15,814,000 tons, 
4 net loss of 3,448,000 tons. This figure probably over- 
states the tonnage available for use, due to the fact that 
many vessels were pressed into service and kept in service 
during the war which would normally have been written 
off as losses. 

In 1913 British shipyards achieved a record output of 
1,900,000 gross tons. The first year of the war, 1914, wit- 
hessed a considerable reduction; in 1915 it fell again and 
the yards turned out only 650,000 gross tons; in 1916 the 
total output was 540,000 gross tons. By renewed efforts 
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they turned out 1,200,000 gross tons in 1917, and in 1918 
mounted to a still higher total. 

Mr. Hurley made a survey of the yards of the United 
Kingdom and reaches the conclusion that under favorable 
conditions they may reach or even exceed the 3,000,000 
gross ton output predicted for 1919. 

Production of Junk Ships. 


“I have heard a great deal said about the construction 
of ‘junk ships’ in America,” says Mr. Hurley, “emphasis 
thus being Iaid on the number of small vessels we had 
under construction. It was sought to convey the impres- 
sion that our new ships would suffer by comparison with 
those laid down by our friends and associates overseas. 

“It may surprise these critics to hear, as I have heard, 
that British yards had under construction October 31, 
66 ships of 6,000 gross tons and over. Our program for 
that date called for 106 ships of 6,000 gross tons or over.” 

In England, Mr. Hurley finds, the policy is to avoid 
nationalization of shipping and to withdraw control as 
promptly as possible. The sale of certain uncompleted 
standard ships has been arranged by the British govern- 
ment. The British shipowner, through purchasing ships 
in course of construction, gains the opportunity of having 
the standards boats adapted somewhat to his individual 
needs. About 137 ships were included in the transaction 
and some $100,000,000 is involved. Undoubtedly the min- 
istry is writing off considerable on its construction cost 
and the price made to the shipping companies is naturally 
a satisfactory one. 

“The study of Shipping Board experts revealed a teeming 
ambition among other powers to achieve a higher maritime 
standing,” says Mr. Hurley. “In almost every country lhe 
desire exists not only to replace war losses, but to add new 
totals to be used in the work of reconstruction and in de- 
veloping new foreign trade. 

“Even Switzerland has not escaped this desire to acquire 
a merchant marine.” 

Switzerland, it is explained, intends to construct a mer- 
chant navy when canal improvements are made on the 
Rhine, which will bring raw materials in exchange for 
manufactured goods. 

Pians of Other Nations. 


The ambitions of some of the other great nations in the 
matter of expanding their merchant marine may be sum- 
marized from the report as follows: 

France.—In view of her large losses, and the utilization 
of her shipyards for the production of war material, thus 
preventing new construction, France, through her Navy 
League, representing shipping companies and shipbuilding 
industries, has asked President Wilson to approve and sup- 
port these three proposals: 

1. That German and Austrian shipping be given to 
France to replacé her losses ton for ton. 

2. That French ship owners be enabled immediately to 
buy 1,000,000 tons of ships built in Great Britain and 1,000,- 
000 tons of ships built in America. 

3. That French ship owners be enabled immediately to 
construct in American shipyards 2,000,000 tons of cargo 
steamers. . 

Italy —The war loss of approximately 1,700,000 gross 
tons, more than half her fleet as it existed at the beginning 
of the war, seems to have inspired Italy with high ambi- 
tions for the future of her merchant marine. She is en- 
couraging shipbuilding and it has been estimated that in 
three years the Italian merchant fleet will exceed 4,000,000 
gross tons. 

Japan.—For the period of the war Japan has not only 
added strength to her own merchant navy, but has under- 
taken the building of merchant vessels for foreign account. 
At the crux of the military situation in France the United 
States, which had already obtained through charter and 
purchase about 280,000 deadweight tons of shipping from 
Japan, gave her yards contracts for thirty more vessels, 
which are in rapid process of construction. For 1919 Japan 
has a program of 191 steamers of 1,189,280 deadweight tons. 
The maximum capacity of her yards is 1,700,000 deadweight 
tons. 

Sweden.—At the end of 1918 had 50 ships of approxi- 
mately 60,000 deadweight tons under construction, a record 
in Swedish shipbyilding. Is hampered by lack of raw ma- 
material, but is prepared to go ahead on enlarged scale 
when raw materials become available. 

Norway.—Several new yards have been built and old 
yards put in repair. Is now getting necessary raw material 
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and will endeavor to replace her own losses and expand her 
merchant fleet. 

Other maritime nations among the allies and neutrals 
are looking to the replaeement of war losses and the up- 
building of their merchant fleets through purchase and new 
construction. Germany, Austria and Turkey undoubtedly 
will have to wait upon adjustment of internal conditions 
and final peace terms before entering upon a program for 
overseas shipping. 

Labor Situation. 


“The labor situation throughout the world is vibrant,” 
Mr. Hurley reports. “Experience of earlier generations has 
taught us not to expect a completely noiseless turning back 
of the war machinery to the uses of peace. Men who have 
labored under great strain yield their attention more 
readily to the agitator. The agitators abound. The blight 
of Bolshevism has been thrown out so that the winds of 
the earth might waft it everywhere to sap the good strength 
of humanity. We may count ourselves fortunate that the 
disruptive forces have gained no more headway. The tend- 
ency to disorganization has penetrated the labor unions 
themselves, notably in England, where strikes have been 
called without the sanction of the selected leaders. 

“The sober common sense of mankind is asserting itself, 
however, to rule the situation, as we found at Seattle, wher- 
ever the undesirables seek to arrogate power. The most 
optimistic student of the labor situation to-day, however, 
must realize that it is a time for alert appreciation of new 
conditions and new necessities. Men in responsible places 
must be awake to the new voices that may be heard. They 
should not cling too long to outworn shibboleths. The mat- 
ter is at the heart of national prosperity in whatever phase 
you may view it. It is not saying too much to assert that 
the handling of the labor situation in any nation you may 
choose will determine that nation’s success in shipbuilding 
and ship operating, as well as in every other material de- 
partment of her life. 

“The future is bright for those Americans who would 
follow the profession of the sea,” is the prediction of Mr. 
Hurley. “My observations abroad convince me that there 
are no adequate reasons why America should recede from 
the very high standards of wages and conditions of life she 
has adopted for her seamen. 

“Here in America there exists an idea that our seamen’s 
wages are incomparably higher than in any other nation. 
The thought is widely propagated that these rates of pay 
for the labor of the men who operate our ships render it 
impossible for us to enter profitably into competition with 
the other great maritime nations, notably England. 


“It is high time that the public mind were disabused of 
this misconception. I have obtained the facts regarding 
seamen’s pay both in England and France. The facts will 
dismay those persons who are agitating for a lower wage 
scale on American ships. The data in my possession indi- 
cate, indeed, that the wage question is not an overshadow- 
ing one for those concerned with the future of our mer- 
chant marine. 

“We are paying our seaman $75 a month. The fact is 
well known and frequently commented upon. England dur- 
ing the war paid her seamen $72 a month. That fact is not 
so well known. The British ships are manned by English- 
men to-day. So much has been said regarding the cheap 
eastern labor that makes it possible for British ships to 
operate at great profit that I deem it wise that you should 
know that practically all the maritime nations have now 
turned to the conclusion that it is better to operate their 
own ships with the labor of their own citizens. 

“The French and Dutch also are paying high wages to 
their merchant crews. In Sweden the seamen’s wage scale 
is even higher than in the United States. 

“There is scarcely more reason for predicting a return 
of old and low wage scales among European seamen than 
of a reduction of American standards. Seamen of the 
world are well organized. They will never go back to the 
old order. 

“Wages form but a part of the issue of the seaman’s 
standards. Their conditions of living aboard ship and the 
recognition of their rights as citizens even upon the sea 
overshadow the wage question. A high and advanced posi- 
tion has been assumed by the Congress iin recognition of 
the rights and prerogatives of seamen. The Shipping 
Board, on its part, has endeavored to provide quarters for 
merchant crews which are fit places for Americans to live 
in, The seamen of other nations, I found during my stay 
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abroad, are intent upon obtaining the same treatmep; 
aboard ship.” 

The Commission on International Labor Legislation ap. 
pointed by the Peace Conference at Paris, of which Mr 
Hurley is a member, has announced the acceptance of ty 
principles, first, the prohibition of labor by children unde 
16 years of age, and, second, uniformity of seamen’s Wages, 

American Merchant Marine. 


“Prior to August, 1914, both the foreign trade and the 
shipping of the United States were to a great extent domi. 
nated by British interests, partly through ownership or 
stockholding, but more largely through contractural rela. 
tions established by the powerful trade and shipping cop. 
cerns of Great Britain,” continues the report. 

“It is quite natural that this condition should have ex. 
isted, because in the face of the long British experience jp 
foreign trade and in shipping, and the British contro] of 
desirable connections throughout the world, American 
traders and ship operators who wished to do business could 
do so most conveniently through British agencies. 

“At the outbreak of the war only a part of the tonnage 
under the American flag was employed in overseas trade. 
In 1915, for example, only one-seventh of the foreign trade 
of the United States was carried in American bottoms. 

“The total exports and imports of the United States for 
the year 1915 were approximately 50,000,000 long tons, 
With average shipping efficiency the movement of these 
goods would have required about 9,000,000 gross tons of 
ships. 

“Assuming an annual increase in the foreign trade of 
the United States equal to the average increase for the five 
years preceding August, 1914, our foreign trade in 1920 
would require a greatly increased merchant tonnage if it 
all were to be carried in American bottoms. 

“It has been an accepted principle since the time of Ben 
Franklin that a strong maritime power should carry in its 
own ships at least fifty per cent of the aggregate of its 
exports and imports. In addition it should expect to handle 
some of the trade between countries that are not yet in 
the shipping business. Assuming a total export and import 
business in 1920 of 70,000,000 long tons, to transport sixty 
per cent in our own ships would require a fleet of about 
7,500,000 gross tons. 

“Shipping men generally agree that it is not the total 
tonnage but the character of the vessels that makes a suc- 
cessful fleet. The country might have 10,000,000 tons of 
shipping which, if not the right sort, could not be operated 
profitably in competition with ships of a better type be 
longing to other nations. 

“One of the types of ship which will be desirable for the 
new merchant marine is a speedy, effective combination 
cargo and passenger liner of from 15,000 to 25,000 tons 
deadweight, which will be efficient both in the transporta- 
tion of high-class merchandise and passengers and for rapid 
mail service. 

“In order to modify the construction plan as outlined 
and on an economic basis, a commission of shipping experts 
has been appointed to formulate a program. 

“The three factors that militate most strongly against the 
natural and desirable expansion of the foreign trade of the 
United States are as follows: 


1. That in order to distribute American products and to 
bring in imports through American agencies and largely in 
American ships, it will be necessary to find or develop seven 
men, who have the experience or training to handle foreign 
trade, where there was but one in 1914. It is essential that the 
men so developed shall be thoroughly American in their atti- 
tude toward the business, rather than borrowed from other 
nations as was so generally the practice in pre-war times. 

. The recruiting of an American personnel for the op- 
eration of the ships and the handling of the work at the ports. 

38. The extension of banking facilities. 


“The position of the United States in foreign banking 
will require sustained development.” 


DELIVERY OF LOCOMOTIVES 


In February, according to a statement made by the Rail- 
road Adiministration, the locomotive builders of the coul- 
try delivered to it 138 engines, 39 of which it sent to cal 
riers in the Allegheny region, 30 to those in the Central 
West, 24 to Eastern, 11 to Northwestern and an equal 
number to the Pocohontas and 23 to the Southern regions. 


The Southwestern received none. The Baltimore & Ohio 
received 15, L. & N., 17; P. & R., 10. All the other roads 
to which engines were allocated took less than 10. 
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FINANCING THE RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
A final approval of the IOU plan for financing the Rail- 


road Administration’s further operations is expected before 
the end of the month. Director-General Hines had a pro- 
visional engagement with the committee of railroad execu- 
tives, of which Howard Elliott is chairman, for a meeting 
on March 19 for the further discussion of the plan out- 
lined at the first conference on March 11, but it was not 
held. No date for it was set at that time. At that time it 
was thought probable that the plan could be reduced to a 
workable basis before the end of the month, or a substitute 
found for it. 

There has been no change in the fundamental idea that 
the Railroad Administration can provide for temporary 
financing by giving each carrier a piece of paper certifying 
that it is indebted to the holder for the amount set forth 
in the certificate or warrant. Reports concerning the feel- 
ing of bankers on the subject, made by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, indicate a desire on their part to cooperate 
with the railroad corporations and the Railroad Adminis- 
tration for this bridging of a temporary embarrassment. 
As long as they are of that mind and the Railroad Ad- 
ministration holds down its expenses to the minimum, the 
scheme is expected to work with comparative smoothness. 

The greatest question, it is believed, will be that raised 
by the possible inability of weak roads to borrow, even on 
the certificates of indebtedness issued by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, because, in the end. the debts so contracted 
are the debts of the corporations, even if the money is 
used by the Railroad Administration. The fact that the 
funds are used for Railroad Administration purposes, after 
all, may be an element of strength, rather than weakness, 
because a realization that everything is going into a com- 
mon pot may persuade a bank that it is taking no particular 
risk in lending on a certificate from the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, especially if the borrowing road will assign the 
certificate so that it is certain the bank will become the 
final payee. 

While there has been no direct statement to that effect, 
there is a feeling that the corporation officers who have 
been dealing with the subject are taking advantage of the 
fact that they have been called into consultation with the 
Railroad Administration to settle differences of opinion as 
to the final settlement to be made with regard to the equip- 
ment ordered by the Railroad Administration and allocated 
to various companies against their protest and charged to 
them as a burden on their capital account. That has been 
the mest serious dispute between the Administration and 
the corporation officers of the railroads. It, is the one 
which is expected to cause much litigation unfess the gZOv- 
ernment officials make a liberal deduction from the prices 
they agreed to pay for the engines and cars, especially in 
disposing of accounts between themselves and railroad cor- 
porations which have claimed that the equipment allocated 
to them was sub-standard at the time it was ordered, so 
far as their lines were concerned, and therefore, as a plain 
business proposition, worth much less than the Railroad 
Administration agreed to pay for it. 

Capital expenditures are being revised, in accordance 
with the understanding reached immediately after the ad- 
Journment of Congress, with a view to eliminating such 
items as can be deferred to a financially more propitious 
time. The Administration has authorized corporation offi- 
cers to review the action taken by them on proposals made 
by it for extensions, improvements .and betterments in 1919. 
The corporation officers have been advised that even if they 
have approved a given project, they may withdraw such 
approval in view of the changed financial conditions. That 
means, it is believed, that the Railroad Administration offi- 
cials realize the futility, when they have no funds of their 
own, Of insisting on the execution of plans for extensions, 
Improvements and betterments which would have to be 
financed on the credit of the corporations, because Con- 
gress had not made the appropriation necessary to carry 
out the plans. 

_ This revision is in harmony with the change in policy, 
Mm respect of capital expenditures, which was made at the 
beginning of this year. Last year the Railroad Adminis- 
tration approved projects involving additions to the capital 
Mvestment, without consultation with the railroad com- 
Pany concerned. This year it was decided that all projects 
should be submitted to the corporations for their advice, at 
least. It was agreed that if a corporation approved there 
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was no reason why a project should not be carried for- 
ward, projects not approved or disapproved being held open 
for further consideration by the Railroad Administration. 
In that way the points of friction between the Administra- 
tion and the corporations were being reduced to a muin1- 
mum. 

When the change in policy was made, the Railroad Ad- 
ministration then being practically without funds, each 
company was asked if it was prepared to finance what it 
approved, the idea being that, if a company was prepared 
to finance its own capital expenditures, it might go forward, 
while the Administration would consider the projects which 
were approved by the companies, but which they were not 
prepared to finance, in the light of the condition of its own 
treasury. When Congress adjourned without passing the 
revolving fund bill, that fact made it desirable to find cut 
whether some of the companies would not desire to re- 
consider their approvals of capital projects, in view of the 
fact that they would probably need:all their money for 
carrying forward ordinary operating projects. 

Immediately after the first conference between the execu- 
tives and Mr. Hines, Mr. Elliott, by wire, advised the cor- 
porations that they would have the right to reconsider 
their approvals in the light of the financial situation cre- 
ated by the failure of Congress to grant another revolving 
fund, and. for the time being, throwing the burden of 
operating the roads on the treasuries of the various cor- 
porations. Long after that wire advice T. C. Powell. head 
of the division of capital expenditures, got out a circular, 
D. C. E. No. 20. under date of March 138, setting forth the 
new order of things. That circular was mailed March 19 
and is as follows: 

“In the light of the present financial situation, corporate 
officers who, prior to this date, had agreed to finance cer- 
tain additions and betterments chargeable to capital ac- 
count, now express a desire to review these authorities, 
and after conference with the undersigned the following 
telegram was to-day sent to the executives of all members 
roads represented by the Railway Executives Advisory 
Committee, by Mr. Howard Elliot, acting chairman: 


After conference to-day between Mr. Powell, Director of Divi- 
sion of Capital Expenditures, and myself, it was understood 
that the following telegram should be sent by me to the execu- 
tives of all member roads: 

“Please be advised what the Director, Division of Capital Ex- 
penditures, United States Railroad Administration, issued on 
March 8, Circular Nineteen, and which is now in hands of all 
regional directors and federal managers, requiring that the 
definite position as to approval or disapproval of the corporate 
officers shall be secured before any work costing more than one 
thousand dollars shall go forward, whether carry-over or new 
work. In the event corporate officers desire to reconsider under 
existing conditions any approvals heretofore given by them for 
additions and betterments, whether carry-over or new work, 
they are authorized to take up at once the withdrawal of such 
previous approvals with the federal managers, who, before pro- 
ceeding further, will, in accordance with said Circular Nineteen, 
report the situation to the Director of Division Capital Ex- 
penditures for his special instructions.’’ 


“It is assumed that the corporate officers will imme- 
diately act on this message. 

‘Will you please instruct each federal manager to afford 
the proper corporate officer upon application full opportu- 
nity to review projects chargeable to capital account, 
whether in progress or contemplated, including not only 
the items in the 1919 budget and on D. C. E. forms ap- 
proved since January 1, 1919, but also all uncompleted items 
in the carry-over from 1918. 

“If the corporate officer withdraws or withholds approval 
of any project for financial reasons or otherwise, please 
proceed as follows: 


1. Work not started shall not be commenced without further 
approval by this Division. 
2. <As to projects already started and actually under way, 
please see that no further work is done, except: 
(a) When necessary to insure safety. 
(b) Where the project is so far completed that to stop 
work would be more expensive than to continue it. 
(c) Where a job is covered by bona fide contract and stop- 
ping the work would seriously demoralize conditions, 
especially as to working forces. 


“In all cases where the federal manager and regional 
director believe the work should be done, whether as to 
new work or as to continuing work now in progress, even 
though the railroad company withholds or withdraws its 
approval, a full report should be promptly made to the 


Division of Capital Expenditures (with a copy thereof to 
the president of the company), stating the objections or 
disagreements that cannot be overcome, with the definite 
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recommendation of the federal manager and regional di- 
rector; and, pending further approval by this division, no 
such work should be started and, except as provided in 
section 2 above, no such work in progress should be car- 


ried on.” 
Borrows $50,000,000. 


The extremity to which the Railroad Administration has 
been reduced was made known March 19 in the weekly 
talk Mr. Hines had with newspaper men. He said fifty mil- 
lion dollars borrowed from the War Finance Corporation 
is all to be used in paying bills due and immediately pay- 
able. Some of the bills are for ties which agents of the 
Administration could not obtain ‘because they had not the 
money. That sum is the limit to which the War Finance 
Corporation can go in lending money to the Administra- 
tion. Other money, if raised, must come through the banks 
or individual railroads. Mr. Hines put up collateral for 
that loan in the shape of notes and bonds given him by the 
railroad companies for advances made to them during the 
McAdoo regime—chiefly by the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central and other trunk lines. 

Another fact brought out was that practically every cent 
of the revolving fund was spent by Mr. McAdoo and all 
Mr. Hines has had to do is to look for a dollar here and 
there to get along on in hope Congress would act quickly 
on the revolving fund bills. Federal treasurers, with bills 
to pay, have been haunting the Administration. 

This loan to pay bills overdue will not cause any change 
in the policy of trying to finance operations by means of 
so-called warrants. 

The formal statement about the $50,000,000 loan from the 
War Finance Corporation was as follows: 

“Walker D. Hines, Director-General of Railroads, to-day 
announced that the Railroad Administration has obtained 
a loan of $50,000,000 from the War Finance Corporation, 
the Railroad Administration having given its note to the 
War Finance Corporation promising to repay the $50,000,- 
000 with interest at 6 per cent on or before July 15. The 
note is secured by an assignment of the Director-General’s 
interest in notes heretofore purchased by him, which as- 
signment has been accepted by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. These notes were themselves secured by adequate 
collateral consisting of railroad securities. The $50,000,000 
thus secured from the War Finance Corporation by the 
Railroad Administration is to be used by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to meet the current cash requirements of the 
Railroad Administration and of the federal treasurers and 
will not be available for payments on account of compensa- 
tion due railroad corporations or payments for equipment 
purchased by the Railroad Administration. Means of meet- 
ing these obligations are still under consideration and an 
announcement regarding them will be made within the 
next few days.” 

By having the War Department pay to it bills it owes to 
various railroads, the Administration has come into poss¢s- 
sion of about $200,000,000, which it can use where its need 
is greatest. The War Department, if it had followed its 
custom, would have spread these payments over three 
months, although bills for freight and passenger service 
have been long overdue under the rule enforced against 
ordinary shippers. 

Director-General Hines, after conference with railway 
executives March 20, announced his plan for taking care 
of the April 1 requirements of the railroad corporations, 
amounting to about $70,000,000. The Administration will 
issue its certificates of debt, which the War Finance Cor- 
poration will take as collateral for loans to the railroad 
corporations. Certificates will be issued for rent, pri- 
marily, but if that is not enough to meet interest and 
dividends on account of prior expenditures, enough will 
be issued to take care of those items. 


Payment for Equipment. 


Equipment companies to which the Railroad Administra- 
tion is indebted will be paid by draft by them on Director- 
General Hines and accepted by him to be paid ninety 
days. from the date of acceptance. The Federal Reserve 
Board has decided that such drafts are eligible to dis- 
count by reserve banks, so the equipment men will be 
able to obtain the money as soon as the Administration 
finds out how much interest it must pay. Placing a 


ninety-day limit on that paper, in effect, is a bet by the 
Administration that within six months from now Con- 
gress will make an appropriation for it because, as a 
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rule, the banks are willing to make one extension of such 
paper. 

The equipment manufacturers who called on Director. 
General Hines March 13 were told there was no reason 
why they should close any shops because, in time, the 
money Owing them by the Railroad Administration would 
be forthcoming, either directly or through the steps taken 
whereby individual companies would borrow funds with 
which to carry forward the work undertaken by the Ad. 
ministration during the height of the German drive on 
the west front. The fact that no one in Congress had 
attacked the revolving fund bill on its merits was cited 
as showing why there is faith that Congress will provide 
a new fund as soon as it has another opportunity. 

The possibility of Congress using the revolving fund 
bill as a vehicle for legislating on the railroad question, 
apparently, did not bother the equipment men, because 
they could hardly conceive of the President vetoing a 
measure to relieve financial distress because it might be 
used as a method for legislating in a way not satisfactory 
to him. 

If necessary, special efforts will be made in behalf of 
equipment companies that may need help to carry out 
their contracts. If possible, however, they are to carry 
the burden of financing the production of equipment to 
a point far beyond what they would be expected to do 
under normal conditions. 

A due bill, or warrant, as it is being called, will indicate 
definitely how much the Railroad Administration is willing 
to admit it is indebted to the road in question. In the 
absence of a contract, any sum between one dollar and 
the maximum compensation under the federal control law 
might be the amount the Railroad Administration would 
consider just compensation. Under the control law the 
railroad would have to take that or refuse it and receive 
only ninety per cent thereof, the question as to whether 
it was entitled to more being remitted to the courts for 
consideration. 

Director-General Hines on March 13 began conferences 
with the builders of railroad equipment and those who 
furnish materials for cars and engines with a view to mak- 
ing arrangements for continuing the equipment program 
calling for disbursements amounting to $330,000,000, not- 
withstanding the failure of Congress to grant a new re- 
volving fund. The companies represented in the confer- 
ences and their representatives are: American Lccomo- 
tive Company, Andrew Fletcher, president; Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Company, S. M. Vauclain, vice-president; Lima 
Locomotive Company, Mr. Dixon, vice-president, and Mr. 
Larson, treasurer; American Car and Foundry Company, 
W. H. Woodin; Bettendorf Company, J. W. Bettendorf, 
president; Cambria Steel Company, D. B. Gehly, treasurer; 
Haskell & Barker Company, C. A. Liddle, vice-president; 
Keith Car -& Mfg. Company, E. S. S. Keith; Laconia Car 
Company, J. E. Johnson, vice-president; Lenoir Car Works, 
H. W. Miller, vice-president; Liberty Car & Equipment 
Company, Mr. Joyce; Mager Car Corporation, R. J. Mager, 
president, also company treasurer; Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 
Company, W. C. Arthurse; McGuire-Cummings Mfg. Com- 
pany; Pacific Car & Foundry Company, Mr. Pigott, presi- 
dent; Pressed Steel Car Company; the Pullman Company; 
Ralston Steel Car Company, J. E. Ralston, president; 
Standard Steel Car Company, J. M. Houson, president. 

In regard to his conference with the equipment men 
on March 13, the formal statement given out by the Di- 
rector-General’s office said: 

“Walker D. Hines, Director-General of Railroads, to-day 
conferred with a group of representatives of equipment 
companies to which the Railroad Administration owes 
moneys for locomotives and cars already delivered, and 
will owe additional moneys for locomotives and cars to 
be delivered during the current year on orders already 
placed. 

“Announcement has already been made of the fact that 
the Railroad Administration will need up to June 30, 1919, 
to meet amounts due equipment companies by the Rail- 
road Administration a total of $183,681,965. 

“After discussing with representatives of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, the Federal Reserve Board, the Ad- 
visory Finance Committee of the Railroad Administration 
and with representatives of the equipment companies as 
to how these obligations should be met, the Director-Gen- 
eral is considering giving permission to the equipment 
companies to draw drafts upon the Director-General for 
(Continued on page 652) 
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The Immediate Railroad Problem 


(Address delivered by Henry A. Palmer, Editor of The Traffic 
World, before the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, 
March 19.) 

Of all the domestic problems that have arisen out of our 
participation in the European war, that of transportation 
is without doubt the greatest and most important. It is 
immediate as well as for the future, for, no matter what 
the ultimate solution may be or ought to be, something 
has to be done at once. The railroads are now in the 
hands of the government and can be released before the 
expiration of the period ending twenty-one months after 
the formal ratification of a peace treaty, only by act of 
Congress or proclamation of the President. Few think 
that they ought to be returned outright until there has 
been some remedial legislation by Congress. Congress not 


only has not completed its investigation of the subject ’ 


with a view to determining the permanent plan of regula- 
tion to be adopted, but, because of the filibustering tactics 
of certain Republican senators, adjourned without making 
provision for the immediate needs of the carriers, and, un- 
less called in special session by the President, will not 
meet again until next December. The President, peeved 
at the failure of the Senate to realize its responsibilities 
and act like a body of reasoning human beings in the inter- 
est of the country, has declared that he will not be forced 
into calling a special session at this time and that he will 
not call it until he returns from France—probably next 
June. Meanwhile, because of Republican monkeyshines on 
the one hand and Democratic bullheadedness on the other, 
the Railroad Adminisfration, which is responsible for the 
operation of the carriers, is hard put to it to keep them 
going. If the plan for government ownership or per- 
manent government operation were not already dead and 
almost buried, it might be worth while to comment on 
this situation as illustrative of the difficulties in which we 
should continually find ourselves under a system which 
would make the railroads the perpetual football of politics. 

Now, then, we are confronted with two main questions 
in considering the railroad problem: First, what shall our 
permanent policy of regulation be—shall we change the 
system that prevailed before the war, and, if so, in what 
respects; and, second, how shall we meet the immediate 
and pressing financial needs of the situation and what 
shall our policy of administering the railroads be pending 
their return to private control, with or without remedial 
legislation, or a determination to administer them per- 
manently by the government? I have chosen to talk to 
you today more especially as to what shall be the im- 
mediate policy. 

Ideas may vary widely and with good reasons back of 
them on the question of a permanent policy, and it ought 
not to be settled in haste. At this stage, tco, such dis- 
cussion is more or less academic, and, though possibly 
interesting and valuable, does not just now get us any- 
where in particular. Congress will have to decide that 
matter, and, from present indications, there will be plenty 
of time to get our ideas formulated and properly presented 
to the lawmakers, who will pay more or less attention to 
them. The immediate problem is the one always to be 
settled first. Indeed, it has to be settled, either affirm- 
atively or passively. It is important that it be settled 
affirmatively and settled right. 


Business Men Should Be Informed. 


Business men—shippers—have not always, it has seemed 
to me, understood the problem or appreciated the situation. 
I say this not merely by reason of a general impression 
gained by conversing with individuals, but because of con- 
crete action taken by bedies of, business men. I do not 
know what, if any, action this Kansis City association has 
taken. I have refrained from inquiring that I might feel 
perfectly free to say what I thought without fear that I 
might be offending somebody knowingly. But I do know 
what some other associations of the kind have done. 

For instance, the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
made up, of course, of business men who are users of trans- 
portation and who are interested from the same point of 
view as other shippers, adopted resolutions advocating the 
Policy of railroad regulation that was presented by the rail- 
Way executives to the Senate committee, in spite of the 
fact that its transportation committee is made up—at least 
in part—of men who are members of the National In- 


dustrial Traffic League, which league is the representative 
national organization of shippers and which had presented 
views to the Senate committee differing widely from those 
of the railway executives. The New York Merchants’ As- 
sociation did the same thing, in spite of the fact that on 
its transportation committee are men identified with this 
national organization of shippers and in spite of the fact 
also that some of them are active in the New York Traffic 
Club—one of them, indeed, being its president—which has 
been active against the plan of the railway executives. 

Now, I am not trying to show that the plan of the rail- 
way executives is wrong and that of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League right, or even that there is anything 
improper or preposterous in railway men and shippers 
being in accord on a given proposition, but I am trying to 
show that there is something wrong—some lack of proper 
understanding or full consideration—when a business or- 
ganization, as such, supports a plan which the members 
of its transportation committee, chosen because of their 
knowledge and understanding of the subject, are opposing 
in favor of another plan through another organization 
whose particular function it is to deal with the transporta- 
tion subject. You don’t do that in your private business. 
You take the advice of the specialist you employ to con- 
duct a certain department. If you find his advice is not 
worth following, you let him go and get someone else. 
Why, then, do you trifle with the nation’s business? Do 
you imagine Congress is much enlightened to learn that a 
certain business association has unanimously adopted reso- 
lutions favoring a particular course and then to learn that 
another business association—the membership of the two 
overlapping—has adopted resolutions favoring exactly the 
opposite course? When we deal with important economic 
questions in that fashion we must not be surprised if Con- 
gress obtains the same impressicn.of us that we are always 
ready to entertain of congressmen and senators—that they 
do not know what they are talking about. 

Transportation is always, even in normal times, one of 
the most important matters to be considered by a com- 
mercial organization or by individual industries. It is 
doubly so in these troublous times. One’s transportation 
advisers should be men who know, and the advisers 
should be consulted and their advice followed. Your trans- 
portation men know the situation, not only as to its ob- 
vious facts but as to the reasons for those facts and the 
cure for the ills from which we suffer. At least, their 
opinions as to reasons and cures are more valuable than 
those of the ordinary man who has made no special study 
of the subject. And I believe here, as well as elsewhere, 
your transportation men will be found practically unan- 
imous in their general views, though, of course, differing 
as to some details. 

A Little History. 


Now, what is the situation? To make it clear necessi- 
tates the recital of a little history. Because of transporta- 
tion and business conditions caused by the war in Europe 
and the participation of our country in it, it was thought 
necessary for the government to take over and administer 
the railroads. There was little opposition to this view, 
though there were divergent ideas as to just what form 
the government administration of the carriers ought to 
take. Many thought then, and now believe events have 
vindicated their judgment, that it would be better for the 
government to administer through the corporate officers 
of the railroads, compelling and enabling them to do the 
things they were trying to do through their own war 
board and failing, in many respects, either through lack of 
authority to enforce the policy of the board on recalcitrant 
roads that did not agree with it, or through lack of author- 
ity to set aside or ignore certain laws that made efficient 
united action difficult, if not impossible. 

But those in power thought best to take all control out 
of the hands of railroad officials, as such, and to operate 
the carriers from Washington, W. G. McAdoo, the man of 
many jobs, whose name has been spread broadcast through 
the country on railroad literature, to the woeful waste of 
white paper, taking the role of Director-General and doing 
his work through his own departments and federal em- 
ployes, railroad presidents being displaced by federal man- 
agers, who reported to regional directors, who reported to 
the Director-General, who reported to nobody. An era of 
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railroad operation by means of mimeographed circulars 
was begun. The Director-General sent circulars to his di- 
rectors of divisions; the directors of divisions sent cir- 
culars to the regional directors; the regional directors 
passed them on to the federal managers; the federal man- 
agers relayed them to the operating and traffic men of 
their roads; and the Lord knows what these did with 
them. 


The Czar of Russia, in his palmiest days before his 
much-disputed death, was never arrayed in such authority 
as wore the McAdoo in his railroad world. He had to ask 
no one what he could do or what he should do, and he 
asked no one. Perhaps such authority was necessary to 
carry out the purpose for which the Railroad Administra- 
tion was created, but whether it was or not, it was terribly 
abused. For instance, Congress, yielding to the pleas of 
those who thought the President should have absolute 
power to increase rates and who promised for him on the 
floor of the Senate and the House that he would never 
exercise it except in the gravest emergency, granted him 
that power. What did his Director-General do but begin 
at once to exercise it, and to continue to exercise it, in 
small things as well as large, until to this day rates are 
absolutely made in no other way! It is a fact that either 
the President wilfully deceived Congress and the people 
when he permitted it to be pledged for him that he would 
use this rate-making power only in emergencies, or the 
Director-General took advantage of his father-in-law and 
put him in the attitude of stultifying himself. 


The Freight Traffic Committees. 


To such an extent has the new system been carried that 
all over the country new machinery for the making of 
rates has been built up in the freight traffic committees 
which now perform the function formerly discharged by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. We have grown so 


accustomed to the new plan that we have almost forgotten 
that it exists only as a temporary plan invented by those 
who are adminisiering the railroads under their war 
power and which can be set aside any day the Director- 
In my opinion there never was any good 


General wishes. 
reason for these committees, except possibly as a means 
of ironing out expeditiously inequalities caused by the 
sweeping order increasing all rates twenty-five per cent; 
but even if that was a good reason, it has long since van- 
ished with the war. ‘To be sure, there are a few shippers 
who seem to prefer the new plan to the old. but almost 
invariably you will find that they are shippers who have 
been able to obtain what they went after from the com- 
mittees. One always likes the man who gives him what 
he wants. Of course they might have got the same thing 
under the old plan from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but of that they cannot be sure. Of course, too, 
the next time they go before one of these committees, they 
may not be so successful and then they may change their 
minds. But, generally, the plan is condemned by shippers 
who know much about it, and on its face it is an ineffi- 
clent, unbusiness-like pian, 


No member of a committee is paid as such. The railroad 
members continue to hold their connections with their sev- 
eral roads and are paid by them, thus being paid for some- 
thing they do not do and getting paid for what they do 
by someone other than those for whom they do it, and, 
being human, probably not overlooking the opportunity, on 
occasion, to decide rate matters that come before them 
with a view to strengthening the position of their own 
individual roads against the time when private operation 
shall be restored. The shipper members of the committees 
also serve without pay, being lent by the organizations or 
industries by which they are employed, that loan being 
reauested as a patriotic act. It may have been a patriotic 
act while we were at war. or those who made the loans 
may easily have believed it was. but how it can be called 
so now I cannot see, or why a commercial organization or 
an individual industry should pay the salary of a man who 
serves on one of these committees and does little or noth- 
ing at his own job, I cannot understand—unless it be that 
the organization that does the lending fancies it is not a 
bad thing to have a representative at court. And in this 
“unless” lies the inherent evil of the plan. Even if no 
evil is committed it will always be suspected—and it will 
be committed, too, as long as we are all human. If ship- 
pers are to serve on such committees they should sever 
their connections with their industrial employment and 
draw their compensation from the government. Then, of 
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course, they would cease to be shippers’ representatives— 
so whichever way you do it the plan is a bad one. 


The Commission and Rates. 


Why not do away with the traffic committee scheme of 
making rates altogether and go back to the use of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission machinery? No reason at 
all, that I can see. There never was any good reason for 
changing the plan, except that it was right that the Presi- 
dent should have a means of raising rates without delay 
to meet a,national emergency, and these committees were 
perhaps necessary to adjust inequalities caused by his 
advanced rate order. But whether they were necessary 
then or not, they are not necessary now. They are being 
fastened on the public by the men in control of the Rail- 
road Administration as a permanent rate-making system 
in spite of the fact that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is the body legally constituted for that purpose and 


Congress has never adopted any change, or declared any 


intention of adopting a change, or given any indication 
that in its opinion a change would be advisable. All it 
ever did was to give the President power, to meet a specific 
emergency, to increase rates without the delay attending 
any routine legal proceeding. And, as I have said, the 
President promised—or it was promised for him—that he 
would use the power thus bestowed only in the emergency 
foreseen. It was never contemplated by anybody that the 
Commission should be deprived of this function except in 
the specific emergency. 

But you see the result. The Commission has nothing 
whatever to do with rates on federal-controlled roads, ex- 
cept that on formal complaint before it, a President-made 
rate may be attacked—after it is effective—and, after the 
usual delay in such cases, changed. Naturally, even that 
power of the Commission could not be expected to be ex- 
ercised freely, for Mr. McAdoo was powerful, and under 
other war laws the President had the power to make office 
boys out of the commissioners, if he chose, and give their 
work to someone else. The point I am trying to make is 
not that the Commission is better qualified to make rates 
than these traffic committees—though I think it is—or that 
the Commission system is better than the other—though I 
think it is—but that it is the body established by law to 
perform that function which has been usurped under a 
law enacted under a misrepresentation in a time of war 
fever, and is still being usurped after the war is over, 
merely because the actual legal power to usurp it is there. 
I insist that the Railroad Administration has no moral 
right to maintain this system now, even if it genuinely 
believes it to be the better system. It is time for the 
rights of the people, as declared by Congress and the Con- 
stitution, to be restored and the war lords to retire to the 
back seats. 

Payment of Freight Claims. 


Take the matter of freight claims, which has been a 
thorn in the flesh of shippers ever since the Railroad Ad- 
ministration began operations. The law entitles shippers to 
recover on claims for losses under certain conditions, and, 
prior to the war, the carriers recognized the law and set- 
tled claims accordingly. There were individual and spas- 
modic disagreements, of course, but generally claims were 
settled according to what were established as the legal 
rights of shippers. The law has not been changed but the 
railroads, under government operation and in accordance 
with Railroad Administration policy, disregard the law 
and settle claims—when they settle them. at all—according 
to their own ideas of what is right and proper. Of course, 
a shipper can go into court and collect, if he is in the 
right, but to have to do that is an unjustifiable annoyance 
in any case and in the case of smaller claims it costs more 
than it is worth. 

Just one illustration of this general injustice and high- 
handed method of conducting business: It is well under- 
stood, and admitted, even by railroad claim agents, that 
proof of the amount of coal loaded at point of origin and 
proof that a smaller amount of coal than loaded was re- 
ceived at destination, is prima facie evidence of loss for 
which the carrier is responsible, unless it can prove in 
rebuttal that the loss was due to causes for which it was 
not responsible. But under the present rules of the Ad- 
ministration the carriers are refusing such claims for 1oss 
unless it can be shown that the car was in bad order or 
transferred. When a shipper loads a car with coal and the 
carrier accepts that car for transportation, it naturally, 
common sense, and under well-established law, becomes 
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responsible for that coal until it is delivered at destina- 
tion. But the railroads do not settle for it on that basis 
now. The cghipper is at their mercy unless he wants to 
go to court over every petty case. 


There can be no argument as to whether it is right or 
wrong thus to use autocratic power. There never was any 
excuse for so using it while we were at war. The Ger- 
mans were not whipped any the quicker or any the more 
soundly because some shipper was not able to get a hun- 
dred dollars for a hundred dollars’ worth of coal lost in 
transit. And, certainly, even if by some wild exercise of 
imagination it can be argued that such things did con- 
tribute to winning the war, that war is over now and 
pusiness as usual should be the policy. 


I might go on for hours telling of the arbitrary and un- 
just things that have been done by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration under its war power on the plea, expressed or un- 
derstocd, that they were necessary or helpful in winning 
the war. Some seemingly unjust or burdensome things 
were necessary. Of these I have not spoken. I am dealing 
with those things which any man of horse sense knows 
were not necessary, or helpful, or proper, or, in some cases, 
even legal. And yet we had to stand for them or run the 
risk of being called unpatriotic or pro-German—as if crit- 
icism of an individual for taking advantage of his power 
to do an improper thing could be inspired by nothing but 
seditious sentiment. 


Favors From the Administration. 


As I say, the things I have been talking about were done 
on the theory that they were necessary for the successful 
operation of the railroads by the government in time of 
war. Perhaps some of them were. Certainly some of 
them were not. But whether they were necessary or not 
then, they are not necessary now, and they should be 
discontinued. It is true that the present Director-General, 
Walker D. Hines, who is an entirely different kind of man 
from McAdoo—a railroad man and one who is disposed to 
listen to reason—is changing many things that have been 
done under the excuse of war emergency and is showing 
an inclination to listen to the woes of shippers. He has 
appointed a committee, for instance, to look into the much 
criticised policy of paying claims; he has conciliated the 
state commissions to a degree, though he does not admit 
their jurisdiction over rates; he has regrouped some of the 
roads with more intelligent consideration of traffic condi- 
tions; and in other ways he has evinced a desire to return 
in a measure to what he calls “pre-war conditions.” He 
and the country are to be congratulated on this disposi- 
tion, as far as it goes, but the acclaim with which these 
several acts of his are received reminds me of nothing 
so much as the man who, when held up at the point of a 
revolver and robbed of purse and watch, goes about telling 
what a fine fellow the pickpocket was because he gave him 
back five cents for car fare. Not that I mean to liken Mr. 
Hines to a pickpocket. He is a fine gentleman who is 
laboring under much difficulty. But the gratitude with 
which we receive these favors from him shows how far 
we have departed from correct ideas of things and how 
quickly we become so accustomed to injustice as to regard 
it as justice. 


There is no reason why Mr. Hines should not relieve the 
shipping public of every injustice or unnecessary incon- 
venience from which it has been suffering and restore to 
it everything of which it has been deprived. In so far as 
he does that he is to be praised and shows that he properly 
conceives his duty. In so far as he does not do it, he is 
to be condemned and shows that he is a bad servant. 


Take, for instance, the matter of the rights of state 
commissions. It may be that Mr. Hines believes state 
commissions ought to have nothing to say about rates 
and it may be that he is right about it. I, myself, believe 
he is. But, nevertheless, it is not proper that under a 
war power, created to meet a great emergency—admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that this particular power ex- 
ists—he should continue to ignore the states until 
Congress, after full consideration, decides that such ought 
to be the policy of the nation. Any other course is but 
taking advantage of a situation. The same is true as to 
Tules for the settlement of claims or the venue of suits 
against carriers. Whatever those in control may have 
thought the emergency of war warranted their doing in 
these respects, that war is over, and the law that pre- 
vailed before it came should govern until Congress specific- 
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ally changes it. Anything else is no more justifiable than 
courts martial in time of peace. 

Mr. McAdoo had certain ideas as to how things ought to 
be done and under the war power assumed by him, which 
nobody cared to contest, he did them that way. Some 
other man in his place might have done them another way. 
Mr. Hines has his views. Some other man in his place 
might differ with him. But the only safe and proper way 
is for him or whoever is Director-General—whatever may 
have been the excuse for doing otherwise during the war— 
to be governed by the laws as they were understood before 
the Railroad Administration was created. The war fur- 
nished justification, perhaps, for endowing some individual 
with powers and authority that could not be questioned. 
but there is no other justification. The opinion of the 
Director-General, whoever he may be, ought not to be set 
up against the law of the land. 


Return to Law of the Land. 


If this policy I suggest were followed, it would greatly 
simplify matters for both the Administration and the 
shipping public. It is difficult to understand why it is not 
followed. Perhaps Mr. Hines has orders from above that 
prevent his following it. Perhaps he or the one above is 
influenced by obstinancy or a desire to “make good” in 
spite of the criticism that has been indulged in at the 
expense of government operation. But if a smooth-running 
machine, so far as shippers’ opposition is desired, that is 
the way to get it, and it can be brought about merely by 
continuing and further developing the policy which Mr. 
Hines has started, of returning to pre-war conditions. He 
is prevented, of course, by law from returning absolutely 
to pre-war conditions. The Railroad Administration, 
whether it will or no, must retain responsibility and hold 
the checkbook and the pocketbook. It should also, I be- 
lieve, keep the rates up. But aside from that, it can give 
back to the shipper or the traveler everything that he 
formerly had from the right to route his freight the way 
he wished to the right to demand and get for a dollar in 
the dining car more than enough food to feed a canarv. 

It is perplexing, no doubt, to those who read continu- 
ally about the possibility of this, that or the other legis- 
lation restoring such and such power to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—the power of suspension of rates, 
for instance. It can, of course, be done by legislation, and 
ought to be done that way if no other. But it is entirelv in 
the hands of the Railroad Administration to do these 
things. The federal control law does not say that the Di- 
rector-General, through his traffic committees, must make 
rates and that the Commission shall have nothing to say, 
by suspension or otherwise. It merely gives the Presi- 
dent, through his Director-General, the right to make rates 
in that way if he wishes. It is a matter of Administra- 
tion policy whether it shall be done that way or not. Mr. 
Hines, it may be, is not permitted to go that far. Per- 
haps the President does not wish to give up the power— 
though why he should wish to retain it is more than I 
can understand. But that is a simple way in which what 
should be done could be done. 


Moreover, it is the duty of the Administration to serve 
business. During the war—at least while conditions were 
such as to warrant that course—it was its duty to operate 
the transportation lines so that troops and the necessary 
supplies and munitions of war could flow freely and un- 
hampered, even though the manufacturer of wagons or 
soap, or furniture, or stoves, or what not, failed to get cars 
for his raw material coming in or his finished product 
going out. That was the “bit” of the business man, and he 
did it. He did it gladly and freely and patriotically. The 
business man is not always merely the well-dressed, pros- 
perous-looking individual with a little paunch under his 
vest and a good cigar between his teeth. He can make 
sacrifices. He can give his money and his time and the 
sons of his loins for his country, and he did it. He needs 
no lessons from sleek government clerks as to his patriotic 
duty. His hardest cross to bear was the fact that he was 
too old, or too fat, or had too great family and business re- 
sponsibilities to permit his shouldering a gun himself and 
giving the Hun a little of the Hell he sent his sons to 
shoot. He did that all gladly, I say. He even bore the 
yoke with little complaint when he knew—being a man of 
good sense—that some of the things asked of him or re- 
quired of him were foolish and unfair. He said to him- 
self that someone had to do the driving and that perhaps 
it would not help things to reach over and attempt to pull 
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the lines even if the horse wasn’t pulling straight. But 
now he wants a square deal—and he is foolish if he doesn’t 
get it. He should insist that his day of sacrifice is over, 
so far as transportation is concerned, and that it is the 
chief function now of the Railroad Administration not 
only to adopt the policy of a square deal to the shipper in 
theory, but aggressively to insist that the carrier give it 
to him if the latter is not disposed to do so of its own 
accord. 
Effect on the Carriers. 


We have been talking thus far of the shipper and his 
right to do business under the law. There is another angle 
to the matter. That is the effect on the carriers them- 
selves as efficient transportation agencies. ‘The business 
man is interested in that also, of course, for what he 
wants, after his rights are established, is efficient and 
adequate transportation. He did not get it during the 
war and, though conditions are much better, he is not 
getting it now. He wants the railroads restored to private 
operation, not because he is fond of a theory, but because 
he believes he would get better service under that system. 
Undoubtedly he would, because, as now operated, the car- 
riers are necessarily inefficient. It would be unfair to 
them, of course, to give them back their properties in the 
present condition of railroad finances. One could not justly 
advocate that. And yet, I believe it is easy to exaggerate 
the evil consequences that would ensue if such a thing 
were done. I believe that the railroad men of this coun- 
try, if thrown on their own resources, are big enough 
and able enough to work out the problem. Emergencies 
of this sort always look worse before they happen than 
afterward. 

However, there seems to be no danger that the railroads 
will be thus returned summarily, though the President at 
one time did threaten to do something of the kind. For 
that matter, it would seem that if the carriers are to be 
called on to finance themselves to any great extent—to 
borrow money on the Director-General’s mere statement 
that the government owes them such and such a sum— 
which is a part of the plan that is now being worked out 
in the absence of an appropriation by Congress—the last 
good reason for holding them under federal control is dis- 
appearing. They should be held by the government only 
until they can take care of themselves, and if they have 
to take care of themselves anyhow, there is something to 
be said in favor of giving them the sweet along with the 
bitter. Certainly, in many respects, they are much better 
able to run themselves than they were before the era of 
war operation. Their rates are at a level hitherto un- 
dreamed of by their officials, and no one seems disposed 
to say that the rates should be lowered—at least for the 
present. But be that as it may, they should certainly, 
pending return to their owners by legislation or by proc- 
lamation of the President, be permitted the largest measure 
of private control consistent with the fact of legal govern- 
ment operation. 


Making the Best of Things. 


What is the best that can be made of the situation? 
Is it not that those in authority shall see the situation 
as I have just described it; that they shall rid themselves 
—if they have it—of all desire to maintain their bureau- 
cracy and all predilection for a system of government 
operation, putting aside any pride they may have in their 
desire to “make good” under the much-criticized system 
that has existed; and that they shall merely strive to give 
the best transportation service possible under the circum- 
stances, restoring, as far as they are able, the former order 
of things, whether they approve of that order or not? 
They must, if they look at the thing squarely, see that 
whatever the authority with which they believed they were 
clothed to set aside laws and customs, it was justified or 
made necessary only by a war which has ended, and that 
there is no doubt but that, if it were possible to do so, 
those who use the roads, and the men who operate them 
as well, would go back to former conditions, in the main. 
The fact that the railroads are not now functioning prop- 
erly is a harm not only to the shippers who use them, but 
to the carriers themselves. It results not only from phys- 
ical limitations and the inefficiency of the circular method 
of conducting business, but frqgm a lowering in the morale 
of the men who work at railroad jobs. There is no doubt 
about that. Any man who has to do with transportation 
on either side of the transaction knows it. 

Though some of the things admitted to be good that have 
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resulted from government operation of the railroads might 
be retained as long as the Railroad Administration has the 
power to retain them, it should restore everything about 
which there is any serious question and which it has the 
power to restore, to its former status. Is there any rea- 
son why, for instance, the Director-General should not say 
to the railroads under federal control: “We put in our 
own set of federal managers and regional directors be- 
cause of a war necessity; that necessity has passed and we 
restore your property to your own corporate management. 
Select your own officers and operate as you wish, subject 
to the laws as they stood before the Railroad Administra- 
tion was created-—and subject, of course, to the fact, which 
we cannot help, that we are still the responsible agency 
for the control of the carriers and you will be responsible 
to us for your conduct, as we are to you for the distribu- 
tion of your earnings; put back your soliciting forces, if 
you wish; go after business in your Own way; you are in 
competition with each other again, except that the money 
all has to go into the same pot until the law releases us. 
But we realize that your business is becoming disor- 
ganized, that your men are becoming slothful and uninter- 
ested, and your clients, naturally, discontented and peevish. 
We wish to cure this situation, as far as we may, and put 
you back where you were before, as far as we can.” 

It might be replied to this that it would be foolish to 
restore competition while revenues were being pooled and 
distributed by the government—that there would be no 
incentive for competition and therefore no competition. I 
do not think so. Such a condition, to be sure, could not 
be maintained permanently, but as a policy preparatory to 
the final and complete restoration of the roads to their 
owners, under no matter what reasonable method of con- 
trol that can be imagined, I believe it would be wel- 
comed on all sides by both shippers and carriers and that 
the men who work for the railroads—who are the rail- 
roads—would respond by a burst of speed that would 
astonish the country. There would be sufficient incentive 
in the knowledge that the roads were being permitted to 
reorganize themselves and get their working plans in shape 
for final restoration, when the results of their labor might 
be expected to take form in dollars and cents. In the 
meantime, the Railroad Administration would be in su- 
preme control to check any improper act. 

As far as the shipper is concerned, the policy toward 
him ought to be one of service. If there is anything he 
wants and the request for which is at all reasonable, he 
should have it. Instead of lukewarmness toward his desire 
for information as to what rate changes are proposed, for 
instance, it should be furnished to him gladly and en- 
thusiastically—with even more alacrity than the carriers 
themselves would display if they were their own bosses. 
In so far as the Railroad Administration retains control 
it does so in the interest of the public, and not in the 
interest of the railroads alone. It will fulfill its duty to 
the public not by hampering shippers with unjust regula- 
tions—even admitting that those regulations were neces- 
sary while there was war—but by making things as easy 
for them as is consistent with good business principles. 

It might be said that the Railroad Administration, while 
it lasts, has only two legitimate functions. One is, of 
course, to finance the carriers as long as it has them under 
it control. The other is to compel service to and con- 
sideration of the shipping and traveling public where and 
if the carriers themselves are disposed to be negligent or 
lacking in appreciation of their obligations. Its policy in 
this latter respect has been quite the contrary, and if the 
carriers were to take their cue from government operation 
the shipper would get only what he could compel after the 
roads come back into their own. Director-General Hines 
has indicated in several ways that he thinks the attitude 
of the Railroad Administration toward the shipper should 
change, and he is changing it. He should keep on. The 
change should be radical, general and permanent. We 
should not accept the changes as favors but as our right, 
and as indications, not that those in authority are giving 
us something, but merely that they have a proper con- 
ception of their functions. Whatever the future may hold 
in the settlement of the railroad problem and whether it be 
ultimately settled well or ill, this, it seems to me, is the 
answer to the immediate question. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET. 


No. 10261, Sub. Nos. 1 to.11, set for hearing March 17 at 
Chicago, was indefinitely postponed. 
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Organization of Ocean Freight Service 


Third in the Series of Articles on Ocean Shipping, Being Written for the Traffic World 
by Grover G. Huebner 


An export shipper has at his disposal three principal 
types of ocean freight services, each of which has its par- 
ticular advantages and disadvantages. He may ship via 
regular steamship lines, he may charter tramp vessels, or 
he may choose to provide himself with a privately operated 
freight service. 

Regular steamship lines operate over defined ocean 
routes, to and from selected ports, and on previously an- 
nounced sailing schedules. They carry small as well as 
large consignments of cargo, and many also carry express 
goods, mail and passengers. They are usually established 


‘when the traffic between given ports becomes heavy enough 


in volume and sufficiently regular to warrant .a regular 
service. They have many regular customers, some of whom 
are parties to time contracts, and even in the absence of 
time contracts every effort is made to book cargoes in ad- 
vance so that the lines’ vessels are assured of cargo before 
their sailing dates. Their main freight revenues are de- 
rived from the freights collected on the general cargoes 
carried by them, but in addition line vessels are frequently 
placed “on the berth” for so-called berth cargoes of grain, 
case oil or other commodities which are carried at low 
competitive rates in lieu of ballast. Their general rates, 
although higher than the charter rates of tramps, afe ac- 
ceptable to shippers who ship less than a full vessel load 
lot, because of the convenience of the line service. Their 
berth cargo rates are controlled largely by the prevailing 
charter rates of tramps, but may be even lower because of 
the direct competition between line and trap services for 
bulky cargoes of this character. 

While the lines have an advantage over tramps in that 
they carry general cargoes which are able to bear higher 
rates, and in that they carry a larger variety of commodi- 
ties, reach a larger number of shippers, have an estab- 
lished freight organization and perform a more regular 
and rapid service, their capital and operating costs are 
heavier. Although tramp vessels are frequently chartered 
by lines. on time charter parties to operate in the line 
service, the vessels of cargo lines are on the whole of a 
higher type than the average tramp steamer, and when 
lines carry passengers as well as freight their combination 
cargo-and-passenger steamships represent a relative heavy 
investment. The cost of operating line vessels likewise is 
higher because vessel operating expenses mount rapidly 
with the number of knots per hour. Lines, moreover, re- 
quire costly facilities at the ports. They frequently own 
wharf properties, warehouses and office buildings at the 
ports and elsewhere; or in case they rent these properties 
from private or public owners the rentals paid constitute 
an item of cost. They are likewise required to maintain 
an extensive operating and traffic organization. 


The business organization of a large line usually con- 
tains a traffic department under a traffic manager assisted 
by out- and in-bound assistant traffic managers, an insur- 
ance agent, freight agents at American ports, interior 
points and at foreign ports, traveling freight agents, per- 
mit clerks, bill of lading clerks, clearance clerks and in- 
ward freight clerks. The wharf department, which han- 
dles cargoes at the piers, may also be administered by the 
traffic manager, but may be under the general manager in 
charge of operation. It is directly in charge of a pier or 
wharf superintendent assisted by receiving and assistant 
receiving clerks, extension clerks, delivery clerks, tally- 
men, cargo clerks, stevedore foremen and chief stevedores, 
timekeepers and a detective force. Under the general 
manager there is also an engineering department, a marine 
or dock department, and a victualing or purchasing de- 
partment. In the business organization of a large line 
there is, moreover, a treasury department, auditing depart- 
ment, law department, a secretary and a chief clerk with 
a general clerical staff. If the line carries passengers as 
Well as freight cargoes, there is in addition a passenger 
traffic department. The dealings of the shipper are prin- 
Cipally with the freight traffic and wharf departments and 
with the cashier who is attached either to the treasury or 
auditing department. The business organization as a whole 


is under a president, and one or more of the main depart- 
ment heads may have the rank of vice-president. 

Instead of booking, soliciting and handling cargoes 
through its own organization, a steamship line at times 
turns this work over to a steamship agency. It may in- 
deed entrust such an agency with the entire operation of 
its line of steamers. The steamship agency under such 
arrangements provide whatever business organization is 
needed. Freight is also booked for lines by freight brokers 
who work on a commission basis. 


The Tramp Service. 


Exporters shipping large cargoes, not requiring vessels 
of special design, have the option of chartering a tramp 
either for a single voyage or for a period of time. Tramp 
vessels operate over any practicable ocean route, to any 
port not closed to them by physical conditions or the law; 
they come and go without reference to any sailing sched- 
ule. They are especially adapted for vessel load cargoes 
of bulky commodities seeking low freights rather than 
maximum service, such as grain, nitrates, lumber and Jum- 
ber products, coal, ore, sugar, building materials, chalk, 
etc., but they are available for iron and steel or other 
cargoes forwarded in vessel load lots. They are sometimes 
placed “on the berth” for smaller lots of general cargo by 
ship brokers or ship speculators when special occasions 
warrant, such as a shortage of line tonnage or exorbitant 
line freight, but their use in this way is exceptional. Many 
tramps are chartered by steamship lines on time charters 
to be operated in the regular line service, in which case, 
however, they are no longer engaged in the tramp service. 
Many lines in this way supplement the steamers owned by 
them to meet seasonal fluctuations in traffic or to expand 
their services without increasing their investment; and 
some lines have been organized entirely on the basis of 
chartered steamers. 

The contracts between charterer and vessel owner aré¢ 
known as charter parties. Vessels chartered for a period 
of months or years or for a specified number of voyages 
are operated on time charters, those chartered for a single 
designated voyage, as trip charters. The payments or 
charter rates received by the owner under time charters 
are usually fixed either at a “lump sum” or at a fixed num- 
ber of dollars or shillings and pence per dead weight ton 
per month. There are instances, however, in which time 
charter rates have been based on the net register instead 
of dead weight tonnage of the vessels chartered. The most 
common form of time charter parties requires the owner 
to maintain his vessel in. a seaworthy condition, to man 
the vessel and to pay the cost of the crew and its pro- 
visioning. The charterer on his side is required to pay 
the agreed charter rates, and the cost of fuel, and all port 
charges, stevedoring, tonnage dues, wharfage and operating 
expenses, other than those stated above. A wide variation 
from the usual time charter party is the so-called “bare. 
boat charter” under which the United States Shipping 
Board chartered various vessels during the war. The 
charterer under such a contract assumes all the costs of 
maintenance and operation. 

The payment or charter rate when a vessel is chartered 
under a trip charter is based not upon the dead weight or 
net register tonnage of the vessel, but upon the cargo 
carried, at stated amounts per weight ton, per 40 cubic 
feet, per quarter or other cargo unit. Two general forms 
of trip charters are in use—the gross and the net form. 
The former holds the charterer responsible for the charter 
rate, for delivering the cargo alongside the vessel at load- 
ing port and for removing it from alongside at the port 
of discharge within the time specified in the charter party, 
but for no other charge or expense. The net form of 
charter, on the contrary, holds the charterer responsible 
for the charter rate and also for the cost of placing the 
cargo on board, for stowing it, for discharging it and for 
clearance costs, pilotage charges and other port charges. 
The owner is responsible only for the transportation of the 
cargo, and receives charter rates covering this service. 

There are many variations from the usual gross and net 
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forms. 
for example, select the gross form, but perform the steve- 
doring service at destination for a consideration. The re- 
sponsibilities of charterer and owner are variously divided 
and the basis for payment correspondingly adjusted. Uni- 
formity in charter parties has not been established, al- 
though a degree of standardization to meet the conditions 
most commonly met with at certain ports, in certain trades, 
and in the transportation of particular commodities, has 
been accomplished. 

Tramp vessels are variously owned by individuals, part- 
nerships and by small and large corporations. Their man- 
agement with respect to the obtaining of cargoes depends 
largely upon the services of ship brokers whose main busi- 
ness consists in providing ships with cargoes and shippers 
with vessels. They are located at many points throughout 
the commercial world, each maintaining agents or corre- 
spondents in many countries with whom they exchange 
information by telegraph and cable as to the whereabouts 
of ships and cargoes. A tramp may arrive at a port with- 
out knowing where it will obtain its next cargo or what 
part of the world it will reach on its next voyage, depend- 
ing upon a ship broker to provide a cargo either at the 
port of arrival or at some other point. The ship broker 
also looks to the executing of the charter party when ship- 
per and vessel owner or captain have been brought to- 
gether, and sometimes finances a tramp temporarily by 
advancing funds needed to pay current expenses until its 
next charter rates are collected. 

Larger concerns owning tramps frequently plan the voy- 
ages for their fleets far in advance with a view to obtain- 
ing maximum profits. They may maintain a business 
organization of their own for this purpose, but they are, 
nevertheless, dependent in part upon the services of ship 
brokers. So, too—particularly in England—so-called man- 


aging owners may control from half a dozen to a hundred 


or more tramps owned by different concerns. These manag- 
ing owners, who work on a percentage basis, regard the 
world as a great chessboard on which the vessels are 
manipulated after careful consideration of present and 
probable future conditions. Voyages are sometimes planned 
from six months to two years in.advance. 

There has at times been considerable speculation in the 
chartering of tramp vessels. During the war large fortunes 
were made by charterers who had vessels under time 
charters for a period of years at the low rates which were 
in effect before hostilities began in Europe. Vast profits 
were later made either by operating such vessels on the 
account of the charterer or by rechartering them at the 
excessive rates that were later obtainable. An instance has 
been cited in which a New York firm made profits amount- 
ing to not less than $1,500,000 during the single year 1916 
with a steamer which had been chartered to it at a time 
charter rate of about $5,000 per month. 


Privately Operated Freight Services. 


Many industrial and mercantile concerns choose to pro- 
vide themselves with steamship services operated primarily 
in connection with their own business. The line of dis- 
tinction between these privately operated services and those 
offered by regular iines or tramps cannot always be sharply 
drawn, because vessels so operated frequently carry car- 
goes for other shippers as well as for the producers or 
merchants who operate them. The distinguishing feature 
in such cases is that the privately operated vessels are not 
exclusively engaged as common carriers, their prime func- 
tion remaining the carrying of cargoes for the industries 
with which they are directly connected. Services of this 
cnaracter are common in the iron, coal, lumber, petroleum, 
asphalt and fruit industries. As was the more common 
practice during the eariy decades of American ocean ship- 
ping, when most ocean vessels were operated by merchants 
as a part of their trading equipment, so a number of large 
export merchants are also engaged in the operation of 
ocean carriers at present. 


In some cases the main advantage to industrial or mer- 
eantile concerns that operate vessels primarily in connec- 
tion with their own business is the use of specialized ves- 
sels more particularly adopted to the transportation of 
certain commodities than tramp or regular line vessels. 
In other instances important considerations are a saving 
in transportation costs; regularity and frequency of serv- 
ices, especially adapted to the company’s needs; or more 
complete control over a particular industry or trade. 


A charterer with facilities for discharging may, 
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Ocean Conferences and Agreements. 


An important chapter in the organization of ocean trans- 
portation services, particularly those provided by steam- 
ship lines, is the extent to which cooperation has dis- 
placed unrestricted competition. Although each of the 
lines has its own operating and traffic organization or ar- 
rangement, they are with few exceptions parties to confer- 
ence arrangements or agreements. In the report on “Steam- 
ship Agreements and Affiliations in the American Foreign 
and Domestic Trade” issued by the House committee on 
the merchant marine and fisheries shortly before the war 
began, it is stated that “as regards nearly every foreign 
trade route, practically all the established lines operating 
to and from American ports work in harmonious co-opera- 
tion, either through written or oral agreements, conference 
arrangements, or gentlemen’s understandings. The few in- 
stances where two or more lines serve the same route and 
have denied the existence of written or oral agreements for 
— regulation of the trade are exceptions and not the 
rule.” 

Ocean conferences are in some instances formal organiza- 
tions with officers, established committees and governing 
rules. In others there is but an informal working arrange- 
ment. The rates agreed upon are in some instances the 
minimum below which the actual rates may not fall; in 
others they are the absolute rates to be collected; and 
some rate agreements provide for differential rates per- 
missible via the indirect or slower lines. The rate agree- 
ments are in some cases accompanied by traffic or earnings 
pools so designed as to destroy the incentive for members 
to undercut the agreed rates; or by agreements as to the 
number of sailings of each line, the amount of tonnage of 
each, or by an allotment of ports. Effective measures have 
also at times been taken by conference lines to protect 
themselves against the competition of outside lines. 

To eliminate the objectionable features of ocean confer- 
ences, provisions were inserted into the United States ship- 
ping act of 1916 in accordance with which fighting ships, 
deferred rebates, unfair competitive methods and unreason- 
able discrimination are prohibited and all ocean agree- 
ments and understandings operative at American ports are 
placed under the supervision of the Shipping Board. Ocean 
conferences were removed from the realm of the federal 
anti-trust laws because it is recognized that they benefit 
the shipper in that they stabilize rates, reduce operating 
costs, enable the lines more readily to obtain needed capital 
for improvements and frequently lead to improved: freight 
services. 

The tramp service has always been more highly com- 
petitive. Various associations and conferences have been 
organized, but they have not in the foreign trade restricted 
the competition of the tramps either in their rates or their 
services. The attainment of co-operation in the tramp 
service is more difficult because of the vast number of 
tramp vessels and owners, the relatively small investment 
required, and the fact that their activities are not limited 
to particular ocean routes or ports. 


Port Agencies. 


As in the railroad service so in that of ocean carriers, 
terminal facilities are as essential as their rolling or float- 
ing equipment. Although steamship lines frequently own 
valuable port properties, there also are many independent 
agencies at ocean ports to provide physical facilities or 
perform specific port services. Wharves and other port 
properties for handling cargoes at many ports are variously 
owned by railroads, independent terminal and dock com- 
panies, industrial concerns, municipalities, states or public 
trusts. There may also be a publicly or privately owned 
belt line railroad; lighterage companies; trucking and 
cartage concerns; bunker coal and fuel oil companies; dry 
docks; towing companies; ship supply merchants, and 
warehouse concerns. There are licensed pilots, stevedores, 
customs house brokers and, as was formerly stated, ship 
brokers and steamship agencies. There are port authori- 
ties, either municipal, state or public trust to administer 
American ports, except such as are strictly private; and 
federal port authorities to control the clearance and entry 
of vessels, to collect import duties and tonnage taxes, meas- 
ure vessels, inspect vessels and cargoes, supervise the en- 
gagement of crews of American vessels and enforce the 
federal navigation statutes and customs regulations. There 
may also be maritime exchanges to safeguard the interests 





of the port and to perform a variety of specific services. 


Some of the grain exchanges, too, constitute a part of a 
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port’s business organization in so far as they facilitate the 
chartering of vessels in the grain trade, standardize charter 
parties and formulate rules for the shipment of grain. 
Exporters not located at the ports and not shipping on 
through rail-ocean bills of lading may maintain a salaried 
agent at their principal port of export to handle the trans- 
shipment and clearance of their cargoes, but there are 
freight forwarders prepared to perform these services. 
Some of the export commission houses, manufacturers’ ex- 
port agents and other exporting agencies located at the 
ports also undertake the forwarding of cargoes through 
ocean ports. The services of ocean freight forwarders will 


pe more fully described in a subsequent article. 


OVERSEAS TRAFFIC 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


While strike difficulties at the port of New York for the 
week ended March 13 continued to interfere somewhat with 
the movement of overseas traffic, according to a report 
made public March 17 by the director-general, there were 
9,937 carloads of export food on hand at North Atlantic 
ports compared with 9,951 cars as of March 4. There were 
2,089 cars of provisions on hand on the same date con- 
signed to foreign governments. There were a2 total of 
7,923 cars of export freight on hand, while 7,228 cars had 
peen delivered. This is exclusive of bulk grain and coal. 

In order to relieve the port of New York, there were 
12,600 tons of provisions assigned to the French govern- 
ment permitted for Philadelphia for the period of March 
3 to 13, and there was ample tonnage in sight to take care 
of this demand. 

With a total working capacity of 23,339,000 bushels, there 
were 20,961,000 bushels in elevators at North Atlantic ports 
for the week mentioned. There were received in elevators 
during the week 4,148,000 bushels of grain, while there were 
cleared 3,169,000 bushels. At South Atlantic and gulf ports 
there were 5,377,000 bushels of grain in elevators for the 
week ended March 13. The report follows, except as other- 
wise specified, the situation being as of March 13: 


Received. Delivered. 
(in cars.) 


Week ending March 11. 


Export freight at north Atlantic ports (ex- 

clusive of bulk grain and coal) 7,923 7,228 
or an excess of receipts over deliveries of 695 cars. 

(It will be noted that separate statement of U. S. government 
freight has been discontinued and the figures are included in 
the above report. Government freight at the terminals is so 
small that a separate statement is not considered necessary.) 


The total number of carloads of export freight on hand 
at North Atlantic ports as of March 11 was 34,765, as com- 
pared with 34,037 for the same day of the preceding week, 
an increase of 728 cars. 


Food Situation 


As of the 11th instant, reports show at North Atlantic 
ports 9,937 carloads of export food on hand as compared 
with 9,951 cars as of March 4, a decrease of 20 cars. These 
cars are distributed among the various ports as follows: 

New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Newport News 
Norfolk 


Boston.—The situation at Boston is good. 

New York.—The strike difficulties at New York continue. 
Permits are only being issued on provisions and other 
freight that it is definitely known can be handled without 
interruption. Owing to shortage of lighterage equipment, 
due to strike conditions, the railroad piers are being util- 
ized to their utmost capacity. 

Provisions on hand the morning of March 13 were 2,089 
cars, of ownership as follows: 


Food Administration 
Packers’ Relief 
The British government is providing ample tonnage to 
take care of provisions on hand. 
The French government have 31 steamers in port, 15 
loading, with 16 due to load in the near future, which will 
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take provisions and steel. 

The purchase of provisions account of the French gov- 
ernment has been stopped. 

The situation as to the Italian government, the Belgian 
R. C. and the Packers’ Relief and the United States Food 
Administration is satisfactory. 

Our last week’s report showed 3,553 cars provisions on 
hand as against 2,089 for the current week. 

The Delinquent Bureau reports unsatisfactory conditions, 
owing to the harbor strike, and we cannot expect any im- 
provement until the strike is settled. 

Philadelphia.—In order to relieve New York, a total of 
28,440 tons of French provisions were permitted to Phila- 
delphia for the period of March 8 to 13; tonnage is in sight 
to take care of these provisions. 

Baltimore.—Twelve thousand six hundred tons of French 
provisions were permitted for the period of March 1 to 
13, and the necessary tonnage will be provided. 

Newport News.—A heavy movement of barley was per- 
mitted to Newport News, on assurance of necessary ton- 
nage from the Dutch government, but as such tonnage has 
not materialized, it was deemed necessary to hold some 
900,000 bushels of this barley up at Chicago. 

Norfolk.—A British steamer is loading 2,000 tons of flour 
and lumber and another steamer is loading tobacco for 
Copenhagen. 

Grain Situation 


The grain situation as of March 10 indicates as to North 
Atlantic ports, with a total working capacity of 23,339,000 
bushels, there are 20,961,000 bushels of grain in the ele- 
vators. While there has been received in the elevators 
4,148,000 bushels, there has been cleared during the week 
3,169,000 bushels, an excess of receipts of 979,000 bushels. 


South Atlantic and Gulf Ports.—At South Atlantic and 
gulf ports as of March 8 there were 11,821 cars of export 
freight on hand as against 12,525 cars as of February 25, 
a decrease of 704 cars. 

Grain.—Stocks of grain in elevators as of March 8: 

New Orleans : 
Port Arthur 
Texas City 
Galveston 744.000 

ME no sian dame a wate ese 5.377.000 

The situation as regards grain is satisfactory. 

General comment on the past week’s operations in ex- 
port traffic: 


Wilmington.—Inactive. 


Charleston.—One schooner cleared for Spain and two 
with grain for Ireland. 


Savannah.—Two steamers with mixed cargo cleared for 
Liverpool, one schooner with flour and cotton goods for 
France. Two steamers cleared with cotton for Italy and 
Spain. Three vessels in port loading cottonseed cake and 
cotton for Sweden and France. Eight additional vessels 
have been allotted for European cargoes, but there has 
been some delay at New York, because of existing labor 
troubles. 


Brunswick.—While no steamers cleared the past week, 
there are three which have been allotted for this port dur- 
ing the balance of the month. 


Jacksonville—One steamer in port loading mixed cargo 
for England. : 


Pensacola.—Three schooners cleared with lumber and 
three are in port loading lumber. 


Mobile.—Two vessels cleared with miscellaneous cargoes 
for Cuba and one with lumber for South America. Six ves- 
sels are in port loading lumber for Cuba. 


New Orleans.—Eight steamers cleared with miscellane- 
ous cargo for Europe and twenty-four for Cuba, Mexico, 
Central and South America. Twenty-seven vessels, in- 
cluding thirteen for Europe, are in port loading miscel- 
laneous freight (exclusive of grain) and six additional ships 
have been allocated to this port for cargoes. Export loads 
in yards, on wheels, 1,202. In warehouses and on piers 
1,936 and on ground 709. 


Galveston.—Four steamers cleared with European car- 
goes. Six are in port and eight additional vessels have 
been allocated to this port for European cargoes. 

Number of export loads in yards, on wheels, 191; in 
warehouses and on piers, 1,184, and on ground 70. 

Food Administration.—The permit plan on hogs at west- 
ern markets was cancelled after conference with the Pro- 
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vision Department of the Food Administration and the 
United States Bureau of Markets on March 12. 


Summary of Pacific Coast Situation 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


(In cars.) 

Feb. 14 Feb. 21. Feb. 28. March 7. 
eer 1,382 1,232 1,088 966 
OO rears 24 18 19 28 
eer 14 0 0 0 

1,420 1,250 1,107 994 
Arrived during week. 911 679 627 506 
Delivered ships during 
, eae 733 849 770 619 
PUGET SOUND DISTRICT. 

Feb. 14 Feb. 21. Feb. 28. March 7. 
i EE. wiccccwenns 3,102 2,865 2,627 2,124 
ae 1,412 1,069 719 688 

4,514 3,934 3,346 2,812 

Ne eee 481 567 672 483 

Arrived during week. 477 520 530 530 
Delivered ships during 

WHEE acisaccccbanmaes 304 1,100 832 1,436 


WATER TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau. 


With a view to preparing themselves for the legislation 
that will have to be enacted if the rail and water trans- 
portation systems of the country are to be integrated and 
co-ordinated, Senators Fletcher, Ransdell and W. L. Jones, 
and Representatives Esch, Winslow, J. Hampton Moore, 
Small and Kennedy have addressed a letter to Director- 
General Hines asking a number of questions calculated 
to obtain from him a definition of the policy he intends 
pursuing and some facts on which to base as estimate 
as to how the policy will work out. They are all either 
members of the interstate commerce, river and harbor, or 
commerce committees. The letter is as follows: 

“The undersigned senators and members of the House 
of Representatives have held an informal meeting this 
day (March 12) to consider matters connected primarily 
with the promotion of water transportation and particu- 
larly as to our interior waterways and our coastwise com- 
merce. One of the conclusions of this conference was to 
write you a letter making certain inquiries. 

“1. We respectfully request an expression of your 
views and of the Railroad Administration in the utiliza- 
tion of our interior waterways for water transportation. 
In this connection we desire information as to your policy 
in promoting interchange of traffic between the rail lines 
and the water lines, your policy as to the division of rates 
between the two instrumentalities, the through rates and 
the issue of through bills of lading. If we may assume 
that it is your policy to use the interior waterways in con- 
nection with the railways to the fullest extent for the serv- 
ice of the public, the subject of rates upon the water lines 
in joint traffic movement is of pressing importance. 

“2. On some of the railroads competitive with water- 
ways it is understood that competitive rail rates were re- 
duced in the past either with purpose of injuring or de- 
stroying water traffic or with the result that water traffic 
has been impaired or removed. We wish to know your 
policy with reference to increasing such competitive rates 
and the extent to which they will be or should be increased 
in order to effect justice to the water lines as well as to 
interior points. 

“2. The Railroad Administration has authorized the con- 
struction of boats of various types upon the lower Miss- 
issippi River, the Warrior River system, and the New 
York State Barge Canal, which either have been or are 
under process of construction. We respectfully ask a 
statement of your present and future policy with regard 
to the operation of these boat lines covering the rates 
to be established on the boat lines, the joint rates be- 
tween such boat lines and connecting lines of railroad and 
the division thereof, expressing an application of your 
policy in definite terms. 

“4. We desire information as to the amount which 
has been allotted by the Railroad Administration toward 
the construction of boats upon the several waterways, the 
type or kind of boats which have been authorized, the 
approximate amount which has been expended, and the 
approximate date when such boats will be completed and 
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placed in operation, divided as to each separate waterway 
system. May we further ask what steps have been taken 
or are in contemplation for the utilization of the water. 
ways upon which these boats heretofore authorized have 
been operated and in connection with the railroads or 
separately? May we ask some details arising from your 
operation of the privately-owned Delaware and Raritan 
Canal, and also of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal? 

“5, Anticipating that Congress, in the future, will enact 
legislation providing for the return of the railroads to 
their owners and possibly terminating the activities of the 
Railroad Administration, we desire your views and ree. 
ommendations as to the future policy of the government 
as to the disposition and operation of the several fleets 
of boats which you have authorized and which have been 
constructed or are in process of construction upon the 
several systems of waterways heretofore mentioned. 

“6. We assume that the Railroad Administration is de. 

sirous of affording every facility of transportation to the 
country. The waterways constitute a very important 
instrumentality in our system of transportation. In so far 
as the Railroad Administration is authorized to act we 
believe that the Administration should adopt every means 
essential for the complete use of both the railroads and 
the waterways, both separately and for joint movement 
of traffic.” 
; In asking Director-General Hines to define his attitude 
in respect to the integration of the rail and water systems 
of transportation, and to state facts tending to show that 
he is carrying out the policy of the President, the sen- 
ators and representatives who asked for information had 
something definite in mind. They want to know whether 
he is going to make rates that will enable shippers to use 
the waterways so as to cut transportation costs. 

Kanawha coal operators are the ones who are particu- 
larly interested. Before the present Big Four and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern were organized and before 
the Baltimore & Ohio acquired the C., H. & D., coal from 
the Kanawha district came down the rivers and was dis- 
tributed from Cincinnati in big volume in Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. Now it is practically confined to towns di- 
rectly on the river. 


Incorporation of the old Ohio & Mississippi into the 
B. & O. S. W. shut the markets on its rails to the river- 
borne coal, the B. & O. having mines on its own rails 
from which it desired to haul coal to the destinations on 
the O. & M. Acquisition of the C., H. & D. by the B. & 0. 
shut the river coal out of Hamilton, O., a point only 
twenty miles from Cincinnati. 


Specifically, the Kanawha River district operators want 
to know whether Mr. Hines is going to allow the objec- 
tions of railroad men who are thinking in terms of their 
employment by individual companies to prevent the use 
of the Ohio River as a method for getting coal to Cin- 
cinnati for distribution from that point by rail, on the 
theory that they must preserve that traffic for the rails 
of the B. & O. and its subsidiaries. 


They have a definite proposal to lay before the Director- 
General. It is that the railroads that carry beyond Cin- 
cinnati establish proportional rates for coal beyond Cin- 
cinnati that will be as high as the divisions they receive 
out of the joint through rates, plus five cents per ton to 
cover expenses that may be incurred at the transfer point 
that would not be incurred in handling the all-rail coal. 
Some of the river coal would have such expenses, but the 
bulk of it would be less expensive to handle, the oper: 
ators contend, than the all-rail stuff. 


Before there was a consolidation of the old Bee Line 
and that part of the Big Four system extending from 
Cincinnati to Kankakee, river coal went along its rails 
to Kankakee. When it was incorporated in the Big Four 
system, the operators say, the management of the Big Four 
arranged rates so as to close the door to them and opel 
it for the operators on the rails of the new railroad sys 
tem. The old Bee Line had no mines on its rails, so the 
river coal went north on it until it came into competition 
with the all-rails coal from the Ohio mines. 


Under the authority it has been proposed shall be given 
the Commission it would have the power to say whether, 
considering all the circumstances and conditions, the Kan- 
awha operators are entitled to sell their coal in markets 
to be reached by using the river to Cincinnati and thence 
by short rail hauls beyond. The law at present forbids 
the Commission to force the making of through routes and 
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joint rates that will result in the short-hauling of a given 
carrier, unless the routes are unduly long. 

In Europe the rivers and canals are used for hauling 
the heavy commodities, but conditions in Europe and the 
United States are not exactly comparable. Europe had 
canals long before there were any railroads and when 
the latter were built they were constructed with a view 
to carrying further the traffic from the canals. That came 
nearer being the fact in the southeastern part of the United 
States than in any other part of this country. The rate 
structure in that part of the country, it has often been 
suggested, is evidence of the fact that the railroads there 
were built primarily to supplement the transportation that 
could be had on the waterways. Many of the railroads 
in the north may have been built with the same object in 
view, but there has been such a consolidation of them 
that the evidences of rate structures is not as clear as in 
the southeast. 


WATER AND RAIL RATES 


By instruction of the Ohio Valley Improvement Associa- 
tion, meeting in Cincinnati March 18, a telegram signed 
by Vice President Albert Bettinger and Secretary W. C. 
Culkins was sent to Director-General Hines stating that at 
the meeting “facts were presented showing that the policy 
of co-ordination of water and rail transportation systems 
promulgated by the President of the United States in his 
letter to Representative Small, chairman of the rivers 
and harbors committee of the House, and by yourself at 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress is not being 
carried out by the traffic officials of the Railroad Admin- 
istration who are without positive instructions as to such 
declared policy. By the unanimous vote of the associa- 
tion the officers were instructed to request you to promul- 
gate to the traffic officials of the Railroad Administration 
the declared policy of the President and yourself in the 
matter of co-ordination of the water and rail systems of 
the country, together with instructions that such policy be 
carried out.” 


It was voted that a committee of seven be appointed “to 
take up with various waterway improvement associations 
of chambers of commerce, shipping organizations and 
shippers of the country interested the matter of attending 
a general meeting at some central point, at the earliest 
possible moment, for the purpose of devising ways and 
means of furthering the matter of the complete co-ordina- 
tion of the rail and water transportation systems of the 
country and for the securing of the necessary legislation 
to carry out the same.” 


The whole subject of water and rail transportation was 
considered. The conference was brought about, it was ex- 
plained, by the seeming indifference on the part of the 
traffic officials of the Railroad Administration to provide 
reasonable rates on line haul coal shipments which had 
moved via the Ohio River into Cincinnati for reshipment. 

The question of these coal rates is now before Director 
Chambers, and it was the understanding of those in con- 
ference that some concerted action was being taken to 
prevent authorization of the basis of the rates suggested. 


RECONSIGNMENT ARGUMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Arguments were heard March 19 by the Commission in 
the tail-end of the long-drawn-out reconsignment case, the 
particular phase of which on that day was No. 3, other- 
Wise known as I. & S. 1161. The discussion was carried 
on by R. H. Widdicombe for the railroads, H. J. Campbell 
for the national associations of grain dealers, millers and 
hay and feed merchants; F. W. Putnam for the Minne- 
Sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission, and Ralph Mer- 
Nam for the associations of country elevators. 

The arguments were made on a tentative report sub- 
mitted by Attorney-Examiner Bell, in which he recom- 
mended the imposition of a charge of $2 per car to cover 
the service rendered of taking a car of grain from the 
hold track to which it was sent so that its lading might 
be sampled and inspected, either to the elevator of the 
buyer or to the interchange track of the connecting car- 
"ler in the event it was to be forwarded from the point 
of inspection, which naturally would be at a primary 
grain market. 
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The railroads recommended the adoption of the rule 
with two changes. The first change recommended by 
them is the elimination of the words “upon the request 
of the consignor noted on the bill of lading” and “will be 
placed on special hold tracks.” The rule, as written by 
Mr. Bell, is to the effect that the carrier will place the 
cars on a track for inspection on the request of the con- 
signor when such request is noted on the bill of lading 
and that when, so noted, the carrier would place the car 
on a special hold track giving to the consignee notice of 
the Iccation of the track on which each car has been 
placed. Mr. Widdicombe said that such a rule would not 
be workable because the consignors are not accustomed 
to asking that their cars be placed upon hold tracks for 
inspection. The laws require inspection and the railroads, 
whether they must or not, do afford opportunities for 
inspection before undertaking final delivery of grain cars. 

In his argument Mr. Campbell said there was a funda- 
mental distinction between reconsignment and the serv- 
ice that carriers perform at terminal markets on grain. 
At Chicago, for instance, the rails of all carriers bringing 
grain to the city terminate and the cars must there be 
sent to break-up yards, no matter whether they are to be 
delivered in Chicago or sent beyond. The orders given at 
places like Chicago, he said, are not really reconsignment 
orders, but information telling the carriers whether the 
car after sample and inspection is to go to an elevator or 
to the terminals of some other carrier. That service, he 
said, differs from that performed at recognized hold 
points, such, for instance, as Lyons, N. Y., where orders 
are given for the further forwarding of cars of grain, hay 
and straw to New England destinations. 

In a broad way, Mr. Campbell contended that, if the 
Commission accepts the recommendations of Attorney- 
Examiner Bell it will make the tail wag the dog, simply 
because some railroads, not specified in the report, much 
less mentioned in the evidence, have not always included 
the acceptance of disposition orders after arrival at 
market, as part of the work for which they were being 
compensated in the rate for the carriage of the grain. 
Mr. Campbell insisted that the record in this case, as well 
as the utterances of carriers in other cases, and the re- 
ports of the Commission show that rates on grain have 
always been stated with an understanding that the pub- 
lished rates were made to cover the service of carriage 
to market, and the stoppage that may be necessary to 
permit the taking of samples, and the inspection of such 
samples. 

As to the $2 charge, Mr. Campbell wondered where Mr. 
Bell found authority in the record for proposing that 
amount, because, he said, there was nothing in the record 
to show the cost of performing the service, if it is an 
additional one, which he denied. 

“The carriers have made no showing of the cost of 
service,” said Mr. Campbell. “Neither has the examiner. 
He quotes from an I. & S. case, in which a $2 charge is 
mentioned, but the record in that case was not even stipu- 
lated into this one, much less discussed.” 

Mr. Campbell said the carriers did not set the cars from 
which samples for inspection are to be taken upon special 
tracks, as would be necessary if the rule as proposed by 
Mr. Bell were made operative. They place them on tracks 
that are most convenient for the performance of further 
railroad service and not most convenient for the inspectors. 
He said he did not wonder that the carriers objected to 
that part of the rule, because its enforcement would re- 
quire them to perform extra services and services such 
as would not be required as a matter of railroad prac- 
tice. He objected to what he called Bell’s proposal to 
change the demurrage rules, although they were not in 
issue in the case. That change would be in having the 
free time run from the time the notice of arrival was 
mailed instead of the first 7 a. m. thereafter, which is 
the ordinary demurrage rule. 


F. W. Putnam, head of the grain inspection service of 
Minnesota, vigorously argued against the proposed rule, 
saying that shippers would avoid the imposition of the 
charge by ordering the grain set on a designated track 
where they could unload and force its inspection there. 
If the inspection showed it to be of a grade not usable 
at that point of delivery, it would be ordered elsewhere 
on a switching charge. 

“That practice will cause such a congestion of terminals 
that the carriers will lose four or five times as much as 
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they collect by means of the charge,” said Mr. Putnam. 
He went into Minnesota’s method of sampling to show 
that by sending samplers to division points outside the 
three big markets in that state the movement of cars is 
expedited. 

“The carriers do nothing more to provide for the sam- 
pling than they would have to do to get the trains through 
the division terminals. When a grain train arrives at one 
of the division points where our samplers are stationed, 
it is set on a sidetrack. The railroad employes work on 
that train two or three hours, getting it ready for further 
movement. In the meantime our samplers are at work, 
and when they have taken samples they send them to 
Minneapolis, so that by 4 o’clock the next afternoon the 
buyers are ready to tell the railroad where to send the 
ears that have come in during the day.” 

Commissioner Clark asked Mr. Campbell what delay, if 
any, had been caused by the inauguration of federal in- 
specticn, about two years ago. Mr. Campbell was not 
able to answer. Mr. Putnam said he was, so far as Min- 
nesota was concerned. He said Minnesota had increased 
her inspection force to such an extent that there has been 
no increase in the time needed for federal inspection. 

As to delay in getting disposition orders for grain, Mr. 
Putnam said there had been no inspection of other kinds 
of freight, so there was really nothing in the record to 
support the assumption that it takes longer to get dis- 
position orders for grain, after its arrival in the out- 
skirts of a terminal market, than to get disposition orders 
for other kinds of freight. He said the delay, so-called, of 
42/100ths of a day in Minneapolis meant nothing when 
there was nothing with which to compare. The delay on 
other kinds of freight might be a whole instead of less 
than half a day. 

“The commission for which I am speaking views with 
alarm this proposal to make a charge of $2 because it 
will result in congestion caused by shippers, who will 
avoid its payment by requiring the performance of de- 
liverv service before instead of after inspection,” said 
Mr. Putnam. “I know that congestion will be the result 
if this scheme is tried in Minnesota.” 

Mr. Merriam argued that this was a substitute service 
which the railroads were performing, and for that reason, 
under the Los Angeles switching case rule, they were not 
entitled to compensation in addition to the line-haul rate. 





CONTRACTS WITH RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Central of Georgia has entered into a contract with 
the government for compensation at the rate of $3,444,158 
per annum. The certificate of the Commission, showing 
the average operating income of the Central of Georgia, 
says its average earnings during the test period were 
$3,450,903. The figures in the contract, therefore, repre- 
sent a small shaving made by the Railroad Administration 
when it made the contract. 

The work of making contracts is so slow that it is now 
a question whether all the roads taken over will have 
entered into agreements by the time the government is 
ready to return the property to the corporations. More 
than 100 companies, the property of which is in the hands 
of the government, have not yet asked for contracts, nor 
have they given any reasons for their failure to do so. It 
has been assumed that so long as the government’s policy 
was to pay interest and the ordinary dividend there was 
no reason for hurrying. 

Now, however, that the Railroad Administration is out 
ot funds and it is asking the railroad corporations to bor- 
row money to be used in the payment of interest, divi- 
dends, and the installments on equipment allocation, the 
question of a contract may become acute, especially on 
the part of the corporations that have accepted the equip- 
ment and thereby apparently obligated themselves to pay 
for it. Unless they can show the banks a contract for 
compensation, they may have trouble in getting the 
money, as the possession of a certificate in which the 
Railroad Administration admits that it is indebted to the 
company for a specified sum of money may be regarded 
as more satisfactory evidence that something will be paid 
the company than the possession of a contract. 

No company can be compelled to enter into a contract. 
Every company has a legal right to full compensation for 
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what has been taken from it and when the government 
undertakes to return some of the properties it may fing 
a repetition of the situation in respect of the property of 
the Merchants and Miners. That company refused to re. 
ceive its boats when the government undertook to re. 
turn them, without, however, according to the statements 
of the Railroad Administration, saying why it declined to 
take back the property that had been taken from it. 

The ordinary rule under which the government can ac. 
quire private property for public use is to offer the owner 
a sum it thinks will cover the fair value of the property 
to be taken. In the event it is refused, then the condem. 
nation of the property is possible. Nothing of that kind 
was done with the railroad property of the country. It 
was taken without tender of anything, as a war measure. 
Whether that absolved the government from making a 
tender of money is one of the questions the courts will 
probably have to pass upon. 

It has been the thought that every company that earned 
less than 6 per cent during the test period would have to 
be paid that much, if it declined to make any contract. It 
is believed probable that some of the 100 corporations that 
have not asked for contracts may be thinking of standing 
on their right to receive full compensation for the value 
of the property taken. In the case of corporations of that 
kind the Railroad Administration has a right to fix the 
compensation at the maximum allowed by the federal con- 
trol act. Then if the company does not accept, it may 
pay over to such recalcitrant company 90 per cent of the 
rent the government thinks fair and remit the company 
to the court of claims for whatever sum over the amount 
so tendered it thinks it is entitled to receive. 

A contract made with the Pennsylvania lines west calls 
for $15,154,719. The contract covers the Wheeling ter- 
minal, Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern, and the Ohio 


River and Western and Manufacturers’ Junction roads. An 
L. & N. contract also made calls for $17,314,474. 


FINANCING THE RAILROADS 


(Continued from page 642) 


amounts due, the drafts to be accepted by the Director. 
General of Railroads. The acceptances probably will run 
for ninety days. Such acceptances would bear interest, 
but the rate has not been determined upon. 

“The Director-General has submitted to the Federal Re- 
serve Board the question of whether federal reserve banks 
may properly rediscount for member banks such drafts 
accepted by the Director-General. In response to this in- 
quiry the Director-General to-day received the following 
letter from the Federal Reserve Board: 


The Federal Reserve Board has received and considered your 
letter of March 13 in which you ask to be advised whether or 
not federal reserve banks may properly rediscount drafts drawn 
by. manufacturers, equipment, material and supply men, indi- 
viduals or corporations, upon the Director General of Railroads 
to cover the cost of equipment, material or supplies sold to the 
Director General of Railroads when such drafts have been ac- 
cepted by the Director General of Railroads and offered for 
rediscount by a member bank. 

Under the provisions of Section 13 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, and the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board issued 
in pursuance thereof, federal reserve banks may properly re- 
discount for their member banks drafts, commonly referred to 
as trade acceptances, drawn by the seller upon the purchaser 
of goods sold and accepted by such purchaser, provided such 
drafts have a maturity at the time of discount by the federal 
reserve banks of not more than ninety days exclusive of days 
of grace, and, provided, that they otherwise conform to the 
= of law and the regulations of the Federal Reserve 

oard. 

It is the opinion of the Federal Reserve Board, therefore, that 
subject to the limitations of the Federal Reserve Act, drafts 
drawn and accepted under the circumstances set forth in your 
letter are eligible for rediscount by federal reserve banks at 
the prevailing rates of discount for trade acceptances. Respect- 


fully, — 
(Signed) W. P. G. Harding, 
: Governor. 


“In view of this ruling of the Federal Reserve Board, 
making this paper eligible for rediscount, the Director- 
General to-day assured the representatives of the equiD- 
ment companies of his belief that the way appears open 
to care for the situation in such a way as to protect the 
equipment companies, and thus avoid any industrial dis 
turbance. 

“The question of meeting obligations due by the Rail- 
road Administration to railroad corporations for rental 
due has not yet been finally determined, but a conclusion 
is expected to be reached within a few days.” 
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Legal Department 


In this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. eaders desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 


Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D 


Measure of Damages in Consigned Shipments. 


Massachusetts.—Question: In issue of The Traffic 
World dated February 8, page 317, under heading of ‘Meas- 
ure of Damages to Shipments Invoiced Through the Mid- 
dlieman.” We believe that this particular item has a like 
pearing on shipments invoiced on consignment. Possibly 
your opinion in regard to lost shipments would interest 
the readers if published through The Traffic World col- 
umns. 

We sell our agents in Shreveport on consignment cer- 
tain material; the material is invoiced to them at prices 
which would be the prices to all comers. Material might 
be held in their stock for only a day or maybe for months, 
but when they sell a certain article according to our con- 
tract with them, we give them a special 25 per cent dis- 
count, which discount represents their profit. Further- 
more, contract with agent specified, because his plant is 
located beyond New Orleans and the freight rate to 
Shreveport is higher than New Orleans rate, we allow 
them the difference in rate. 

In case of shipment being lost, is the carrier liable 
for the amount of our invoice, which reads, “On consign- 
ment, f. o. b. Readville,” or is he liable only for the 
amount of the invoice, less 25 per cent plus the difference 
in rates, as specified above? 


Answer: Where a shipment of goods has been made 
from a point in one state to a point in a second state 
and, after such interstate shipment has been completed 
in good faith, by the consignee taking actual possession of 
the shipment, paying the transportation charges thereon, 
and then resells and reships the same by tendering a 
new bill of lading to another carrier for a shipment to 
another point, the continuity of the through traffic has 
been broken, and a new and independent contract of 
shipment is made from the point of initial destination to 
the second point. So held the U. S. Supreme Court in 
several cases. In such circumstance any loss or damage 
to the shipment occurring after its receipt by the carrier 
for transportation from the first destination point, would 
be measured by the new bill of lading and not the one 
made at original destination point. 

This question is further reviewed in our answer to 
“Michigan,” published on page 1753 of the Oct. 19, 1918, 
issue of The Traffic World. 


Demurrage Charges Resulting From Carrier’s Error. 
We inclose herewith copies of 


Connecticut.—Question: 
correspondence which are self-explanatory. Will you 
kindly advise regarding points raised by our customers, 
i.e, whether they have valid claim for demurrage as- 
sessed because of failure of the railroad to route ac- 
cording to our instructions, and for the shrinkage in 
value which has ceccurred in this material during the 
time it has been in storage, which amounts to about 13 
cents per pound on the 1,142 pounds? When we originally 
made claim as a loss in shipment, we made it at price 
ruling at date and place of shipment, but, of course, as the 
material has now been located, this claim will not stand, 
and we would only be entitled to claim arising from neg- 
ligerce of the carrier. 

Answer: The inclosed correspondence appears to show 
that the shipper properly addressed and billed the ship- 
Ment to the consignee, but that, while in transit, the car: 
tier in error waybilled it to a different name consignee 
by which the delivering carrier could not make proper 
delivery and held the shipment in storage subject to stor- 
age charges. In accordance with both the National Car 
Demurrage Rules and the Code of Storage Rules, a carrier 
Should not collect demurrage or storage charges accruing 
by reason of any error by the carrier which prevented 
Proper tender or delivery, and therefore no demurrage 
charges should have been assessed in the shipment in 
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question, and all storage charges collected should be 
promptly refunded. 


The carrier is also liable in damages for any loss sus- 
tained by delay in delivering the shipment, and this dam- 
age is measured by the difference between the value of the 
shipment at the time when it should have been delivered 
and the time when it was actually delivered at destina- 
tion as based on its value at the place and time of ship- 
ment. 

Liability of Water Carrier. 


New Jersey.—Question: Will you kindly advise me the 
extent of liability of the coastwise steamship lines? 
That is to say, if a shipment is not insured, and their 
water rates do not include insurance, are they entirely 
free from any liability in the event of the material being 
lost on account of the boat being sunk? 


We entered a claim for a shipment that was lost on 
the steamer City of Athens. Unfortunately we over- 
looked having the shipment insured, and the steamship 
line now disclaims any liability under the circumstances. 

Answer: Both by law, under the Harter act, and the 
bill of lading contract, a water carrier is not liable for 
what is generally termed the “perils of the sea,” if free 
from any fault or negligence, and the vessel is shown to 
have been in gcod condition at the beginning of the voy- 
age, and well manned and navigated during the same. 
The water carriers’ bill of lading expressly stipulates that 
it shall not be liable for any loss or damage resulting 
from fire, or from the “perils of the sea,” or from vermin, 
leakage, breakage, heat, cold, riots, delay caused by 
storms, or causes beyond the control of the carrier, unless 
otherwise provided in its published tariffs, and further 
provides that the shipment is subject to the terms and 
provisions of the act of Congress entitled “An Act Re- 
lating to the Navigation of Vessels,” etc. 


Under the Harter act, as construed by the courts, the 
carrier is not liable for accidents peculiar to navigation 
which are of an extraordinary character, and which can- 
not be guarded against by the ordinary exertions of human 
skill and prudence. Such includes the sinking or collision 
of vessels when the carrier who claims exemption from 
liability from loss is not at fault. 


Loss in Open Car Shipments. 


Ohio.—Question: We shipped to one of our customers 
recently an electric traveling crane, K. D., and among 
the shipment was a box of six bronze liners, weighing 
651 pounds. Shipment was made in open top cars and 
upon arrival at customer’s plant it was found that this 
box had been broken open and liners were missing. 
Claim was entered against the carriers for the value of 
the missing liners and was rejected by them, they taking 
the stand that they were exempted from liability in this 
case as per note 1, under the heading of “Machines and 
Mechinery,” page 227 of the Official Classification. 

This shipment consisted of two cars and was described 
by our shipping clerk in this manner: In the body of 
the bill of lading he quoted car numbers, gave gross, tare 
and net weight, and opposite wrote the word ‘“Machin- 
ery.” Then, under the car numbers, he wrote “Electric 
Traveling Crane.” We note that in description of electric 
traveling cranes, page 127, item 13, of the Official Clas- 
sification, there is no mention made as to how small parts 
shall be boxed and fastened to the car floor. 


Inasmuch as this shipment really consisted of electric 
traveling cranes, and no provision is made in the classi- 
fication requiring shippers to bind their boxes with iron 
straps, etc., we feel that the carrier is liable for the loss. 

Answer: Possibly the carrier will defend its claim’ of 
exemption from liability on the stipulation contained in 
the uniform bill of lading, section 1, reading, “When in 
accordance with general custom, on account of the nature 
of the property, or when at the request of the shipper 
the property is transported in open cars, the carrier or 
party in possession (except in case of loss or damage by 
fire, in which case the liability shall be the same as 
though the property had been carried in closed cars) shall 
be liable only for negligence, and the burden to prove 
freedom from such negligence shall be on the carrier or 
party in possession.” 


Under this provision, if the carrier can prove that it 
was without any fault in transporting the shipment and 
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that the loss occurred through no negligence of the Car- 
rier, it would not be liable. 


Express Charges on Damaged Shipment. 


Missouri.—Question: We recently forwarded shipment 
to one of our customers via express, prepaying the 
charges. The box containing the shipment was damaged 
at the depot and contents rendered worthless. We en- 
tered claim for our loss, including in claim the amount 
of express charges. The express company refuses to 
refund us the amount of the charges, stating it could 
not legally be done. We contend we should be paid the 
amount of our claim, also the express charges, as the ex- 
press company performed no service. We shall be pleased 
to have you advise us whether or not there has been 
any previous ruling covering a case of this nature, and 
whether or not in your opinion we are entitled to the 
amount of express which we prepaid. 

Answer: In the absence of any statutory provision or 
agreement between the parties to the contrary, the law 
has been that a carrier is entitled to its charges for 
transporting a shipment if substantially performed in ac- 
cordance with the contract of shipment, though the ship- 
ment be delivered in a damaged condition, except where 
the damage has been occasioned by the fault of the 
carrier, or when it was guilty of a conversion of the 
goods. By agreement now, as evidenced by the uniform 
bill of lading, the carrier is not entitled to freight charges 
when the shipment is delivered in a wholly worthless 
condition. But there is no such stipulated agreement in 
the uniform express receipt, and it would appear that 
the express company is not obligated to refund express 
charges paid on shipments delivered at destination in a 
damaged condition. The courts held, including the U. S. 
Supreme Court, that a carrier may, by fair, open, just 
and reasonable agreement, limit the amount recoverable 
by shipper to an agreed value made for the purpose of 
obtaining the lower of two or more rates or charges 
proportionate to the amount. In the matter of express 
rates, practices, etc., 43 I. C. C. 510, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ordered the terms and conditions un- 
der which the express companies are to receive and trans- 
port property, and these expressly provide that the com- 
pany’s liability shall not exceed the sum of $50 for any 
shipment of 100 pounds or less, in consideration of the 
rate charged being based upon an agreed or declared 
value. These conditions are now carried in the express 
companies’ receipts, and are the measure of the com- 
pany’s liability for any loss or damage. 


Proof of Loss 


Connecticut.—Question: I would appreciate having your 
advice through the columns of the Weekly Traffic World 
in connection with a claim which was filed with the 
express company on June 7, 1918, in accordance with 
complaint which we received from consignee stating that 
a shipment which we made to them, one box containing 
60 springs, shipped April 9, was never received by them. 

We received advice from the express agent proving 
delivery of our shipment. On taking the matter up with 
consignee, they immediately advised us a few days later 
that shipment which the express company was proving 
delivery of was not our shipment of April 9, but in reality 
a shipment which we made to them on March 14. How- 
ever, it appears that the receiving clerk receipted in error 
for the box which we shipped to them on March 14 as 
our shipment of April 9. Of course, with this evidence 
at hand, the express company claim that, inasmuch as 
their records clearly show that they delivered shipment of 
April 9, this necessarily eliminates the claim; but I 
contend that the burden of prooof rests upon them to 
show delivery of shipment of March 14, as well as April 
9, even though the consignee did receipt for the wrong 
shipment, but did not discover the error until a few days 
later on opening the box. 

Answer: In order to charge the carrier for the non- 
delivery of goods, some evidence of their non-delivery 
must be given by the shipper or owner, but slight evidence 
will be sufficient to throw upon the carrier the burden of 
showing the delivery. In the shipment in question the 
shipper or owner must not only produce some evidence 
proving that the shipment of April 9 had never been 
delivered to the consignee, but must also establish the 
fact that the receipt held by the express company for 
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this shipment, as given by the consignee, was given by 
mistake, and was in fact the receipt for the March 14 
shipment, which had been accepted by the consignee by 
mistake as the April 9 shipment. 


Refusal of Delayed Shipment. 


Delaware.—Question: On March 28, 1918, we had 
shipped from Columbus, O., to League Island Navy Yard 
two boxes and one crate of a special material made up 
to be used on this contract only, and of no use on any 
other contract without alterations. 


This material has not arrived, nor has the railroad com. 
pany yet been able to prove delivery and on November 
7, after handling continuously with the railroad company 
without results, we entered claim in the usual manner, 
However, the point we wish decided is this: If, during 
the investigation of this claim the railroad company finally 
locates the material, what disposition would have to be 
made of same? Would we be compelled to accept and 
endeavor to have shipper take back given credit, we 
having already ordered and received a replace shipment 
and so notified the railtoad company, or can we refuse 
to accept and insist on full damages? 


Answer: The consignee who is the legal owner of a 
shipment is not justified in refusing the shipment from 
the delivering carrier because of an unreasonable delay 
in its transportation, unless the carrier agreed with the 
shipper to deliver within a specified time, or had direct 
knowledge of some circumstances which required the 
shipment to be delivered within a certain time, and ac: 
cepted the goods for transportation on that condition. 
Or, if the consignee and consignor had an agreement 
by which the material was to be delivered at a specified 
time on account of the nature of the work for which 
the material was to be used, the consignee might refuse 
the delayed shipment and rely upon the probability of 
the carrier seeking its remedy from the consignor. If, 
however, the shipment has become wholly worthless by 
reason of the carriers’ delay, the result of its fault or 
negligence, and the consignee has purchased a duplicate 
shipment, consignee’s damages might be computed on the 
basis of a complete loss of the first shipment. 

Particular attention should be called to the fact that 
if a claim of loss or damage was not filed until Nov. 7, 
1919, for a shipment that was shipped on March 25, 1918, 
that the carrier might defend on the ground that the 
notice of claim had not been filed within six months after 
a reasonable time for delivery had elapsed. 


Loss in Shipment Moving Under Seal Record. 


New York.—Question: A car of flour, shipped to us, 
contained 1,000 98-pound sacks of flour. At Buffalo the 
original car was transferred into two cars. One car con- 
tained 450 98-pound sacks and the other car only 535 
98-pound sacks, which is short 15 98-pound sacks from 
the original 1,000 98-pound sacks. 

The railroad refuses to pay for this loss, on the ground 
that the seals applied at Buffalo were the same as those 
which arrived on car at our station. 


. We have made an affidavit the same day we unloaded 
the car, which was checked by two men, and we attached 
same to our claim. Still, they contend, that our employes 
must have made an error in counting. 

Answer: This question was substantially answered by 
our answer to “Indiana,” published on page 494 of the 
March 1, 1919, issue of The Traffic World. 


LAKE AND RAIL ABSORPTIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission, March 20, in a fifteenth section order, 
permitted non-controlled carriers to cancel absorptions of 
switching charges from freight terminals at lake ports 
to docks, thereby allowing port to port rates to govern. 
The question as to who shall pay for the transfer from 
freight terminals to docks has been in dispute between 
the railroads and the Great Lakes Corporation almost 
since the day of its organization. This order is taken as 
indicating that, unless the Commission requires joint 
through rates on all freight, lake and rail absorptions will 
be made on comparatively few commodities. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 
as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,’”’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Question: A shipment of material is made from an 
eastern point to a point in Iowa, consignee is the North 
& South Railroad, and combination rate is made on the 
Mississippi River, no through joint rate being available. 

Another shipment is made from same point to the North 
& South Railroad at Rock Island, Ill., and a joint rate 
of $1.08 is in effect on this shipment. 

Consignor sells both shipments f. o. b. the consignee’s 
tracks at Chicago, Ill., and issues bill of lading accord- 
ingly. 

The initial carrier contends that we must pay charges 
on shipment to Rock Island, Ill., and says we cannot 
prepay only to carrier’s tracks at Chicago, IIl., basing 
their stand on the through billing regulations they operate 
under. 

It is our opinion that we can make part payment of 
freight on any shipment and, furthermore, on the above 
shiipments we can only be called on to pay charges to 
consignee carrier’s tracks under any consideration, inas- 
much as the North & South Railroad will transport the 
material from Chicago to destination over their own rails 
and, therefore, no charges are assessable for their part 
of the carriage. 

Moreover, it is our understanding that the charges to 
be collected from point of origin to Chicago should only 
be on the proportion -. the through rate from shipping 
point to Rock Island, Ill., that would accrue to the car: 
riers moving shipment up to Chicago and not the local 
rate to Chicago, which we believe would exceed the divi: 
sion we have mentioned. 

Answer As your shipments were carried under bills 
of lading which specified delivery to the North & South 
Railroad Company’s tracks at Chicago, Ill., you should 
have paid the local charges from the point of origin to 
Chicago, provided your contract with the consignee speci- 
fied that delivery was to be made to it at Chicago. It 
rests with the initial railroad company whether it shall 
collect its f¥eight charges in advance or at the point of 
delivery; but if there are conditions set out in its bill 
of lading or billing regulations regarding the prepayment 
of freight charges, then these’ conditions govern, since 
the bill of lading and the lawful regulations regarding 
billing, are the contract between the shipper and the 
carrier. 

In the case entitled “In the matter of rates, divisions, 
rules, regulations and practices governing the transporta- 
tion of railroad fuel and other coal,” 36 I. C. C., page 1, 
the Commission held that a carrier in transporting goods 
for its own use may take possession of these goods at 
the junction point with the initial or connecting carrier 
and transport them free over its line. However, if this 
is done, the Commission says, the local rate, as the law- 
fully published proportional rate up to the junction point, 
must be paid. 

Also, in the case of the Marquette Coal Co. vs. Pa. 
R. R. Co. et al., 40 I. C. C., page 4, where coal was con- 
signed to a railroad company for its use, the bill of lading 
being to junction point, the Commission held that the 
proper rate to be paid was the local rate to the junction 
point. 

It is probable that the method of shipment in this case 
was not such as to give to the consignor the full benefit 
to which he might be entitled. If the railroad company, 
the consignee, had ordered the goods shipped to it f. o. b. 
point of origin, the bill of lading could then have been 
made out to the point of destination where the goods 
Were actually to be used and the railroad company, the 
consignee, could then lawfully pay to the initial carrier 
the proportion of the published through rate to which 
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the initial carrier would be entitled under its division 
sheets for the transportation of the same goods for pri- 
vate parties. 


Application of Rate Where No Through Commodity Rate 
Is Shown and Combination of Local Rates Is 
Lower Than Class Rates. 


Question: Will you kindly advise us through the me- 
dium of your publication to what extent, if any, a ship- 
per has the authority to apply the combination of inter- 
mediate rates from point of origin to destination, when 
such combination makes lower than the through rate con- 
eer in effect? The case involved is as fol- 
OWS: 

The commodity in question is provided with second 
class rating in Official Classification and third class rating 
in Western Classification. The through second class rate 
from point of origin to St. Paul, Minn., is 110.5; the tariff 
naming this through rate is governed by the Official Clas- 
sification, hence second rate is applicable. 

On the other hand, the second class rate from point 
of origin to Chicago (Official Classification) is 52.5 and 
the third class rate from Chicago to St. Paul (Western 
Classification) is 53 cents, making through rate based on 
combination 105.5. 

Conference Ruling No. 220, paragraph G, seems to be 
specific on this point, reading in part as follows: 

“The lawful rate for through movement is the through 
rate wherever such through rate exists, even though some 
combination makes a lower rate, and even though the 
practice in the past has been to give some the benefit of 
such lower combination.” 

Our interpretation of this ruling is, that it is general 
in its application, but we would cite an exception in item 
No. 17 of R. H. Countiss’ tariff 4-O, I. C. C. 1049, which 
specifically grants the privilege of alternative application 
of rates to transcontinental territory where the combina- 
tion makes lower, consequently, if the deviation from 
Conference Ruling No. 220 is permitted in the case of 
transcontinental movement, would this not be sufficient 
precedent in the case of the movement just cited? 

It would appear to us that a shipper would be justified 
in consigning through from point of origin to destination 
and use the combination or lower rate, especially in view 
of the departure from the conference ruling, as mentioned. 

Answer: Refer to Traffic World for Nov. 23, 1918, page 
1017, under capition “Application of Rate Where No 
Through Commodity Rate Is Shown and Combination of 
Local Rates Based on Commodity Rates Is Lower Than 
Class Rates” for our reply to a similar question. 

With respect to item 17 of R. H. Countiss’ tariff No. 4-C, 
Ill. No. 1049, referred to by you. This exception has been 
authorized by the Commission because of the peculiar 
manner of constructing rates to the Pacific coast and 
does not justify the practice of using a combination of 
local rates when lower than the through rate contempo- 
raneously in effect, in other instances. 


Carload Rating for Carload Service. 


Question: Will you kindly advise through an early is- 
sue of The Traffic World your interpretation of the fol- 
lowing incident pertaining to a shipment of wooden pav- 
ing blocks? 

Under date of Feb. 7, 1919, we had a shipment of 132 
square yards of wooden paving blocks forwarded to us 
from Minneapolis, Minn., the shipment weighing 13,400 
pounds, and only taking up a part of the visible capacity 
of the car. The car was then loaded to capacity with 
merchandise and forwarded through to Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. The car was delivered to the freight house track 
and merchandise was unloaded by them and they in turn 
delivered the car to our siding and billed us for 35,000- 
pound carload minimum, 

We would ask that you inform us whether or not this 
carload minimum of 35,000 pounds should be protected 
or the shipment come through as less-carload shipment 
and rate based on actual weight of same. 

The railroad company contends that there is no class 
specified when these blocks are loaded loose and, in 
order to get a fourth class rate on 13,400 pounds, which 
is cheaper than the carload minimum based on 36,000, 
that the shipment would have to be in bags, barrels, boxes 
or crates. , 

Answer: Item No. 25, page 83, of Official Classification 
44 provides for the fourth class rating on wood paving 
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blocks L. C. L. when in bags, barrels, boxes or crates. Your 
shipment was not packed in accordance with the less than 
carload rating in the classification and no less than car- 
load rate is provided for your commedity in the manner 
it was shipped. Having no rating on the article less car- 
lead, except when packed, the carrier has applied the 
only rate it has on the article shipped loose, which is its 
carload rate and minimum weight. The carrier has, 
therefore, assessed freight charges on the carload basis, 
because it had no other rate which it could apply. 

Furthermore, it appears that the shipment was han- 
dled as a carload consignment and not as an L. C. L. ship- 
ment, in that the car was delivered to your siding, al- 
though you do not state whether the car was loaded by 
the shipper. Apparently you received a carlcad service, 
for which, following the decision of the Commission in 
Passow & Sons vs. C., M. & St. P., 37 I. C. C. 711, the car- 
load rating was properly assessable. 


Erroneous Freight Quotation. 


Question: Will you kindly advise us if that part of sec- 
tion 6 of the act to regulate commerce, which states that 
if a shipper writes for a rate to a carrier and that car- 
rier refuses or omits giving the rate or quotes the wrong 
rate, the carrier is liable for overcharge or loss incurred 
through doing so? 

Answer: This question has been answered a number 
of times in these columns in previous issues of The Traffic 
World and we would refer you to the issue of September 
21, 1918, page 601, under above caption, for our reply. 


Application of the Advances Rate in General Order No, 238. 


Question: Will you please advise us how to apply the 
increase granted in General Order No. 28, to the follow- 
ing: 

Shipment of. lead in oil from Cincinnati, O., to Mare 
Island Navy Yards, Mare Island, Calif. 


In Morris’ Trans-Continental Tariff 1-Q, I C. C. 682, 
there is a rate of 95 cents effective prior to June 25, from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco. 


Santa Fe Tariff 8117, I. C. C. 7989, carries a flat rate 
from San Francisco to Mare Island of $1 per ton. 


Adding the two rates together will make a rate from 
Cincinnati to Mare Island of $1 per 190 pounds; then ap- 
plying the 25 per cent increase granted under General 
Order No. 28 will make the rate $1.25, but to apply the 
increase to each separate factor that is used in making 
this rate, the rate will be $1.25%. 

Won’t you kindly advise us which is proper—the rate 
of $1.25 or the rate of $1.25%4? 

Answer: The 25 per cent increase under General Order 
No. 28 should be added to the sum of the intermediate 
rates and not to each factor. The proper rate to apply 
on the shipment in question is $1.25. 

We refer you to articles on page 729, issue of October 
12, 1918, page 899, issue of November 9, 1918, page 1057, 
issue of November 20, 1918, and page 1155, issue of De- 
cember 14, 1918, for previous answers to this question. 


Second Cummins Amendment. 


Question: Inthe Weekly Traftic World of August 17, 1918, 
in an article concerning the Consolidated Classification 
Hearings, mention is made under the sub-title “Rug trou- 
bles disappear,” on page 327, concerning the decision of 
the Commission with respect to the meaning of the valua- 
tion clause as shown in various tariffs and classifications. 
We would like very much to obtain a copy of any decis- 
ion or decisions which the Commission may have given 
on this subject, whether with reference to the Cummins 
Act or amendments thereto, or with respect to any indi- 
vidual cases. 


Answer: The following decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission relate to valuations under the second 
Cummins amendment: 

Silk Association of America vs. Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. et al., 50 I. C. C., 5053. 

Williams Company vs. Henyt Company, 48 I. C. C. 269. 

Live Stock Classification, 27 I. C. C. 335. 

Express rates, practices, accounts and revenues, 43 I. 
Cc. C. 510. 

The second Cummins amendment is quoted in the last 
mentioned decision. 
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STATE FILES SUITS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The state of Washington March 21 filed two suits at 
Olympia, one against the four northern transcontinental 
lines asking for an injunction to prevent the collection of 
Order No. 28 switching rates at Seattle on state trafiic, 
because not in conformity with state tariffs filed by them, 
and the other against the Northern Pacific alone to enjoin 
the use of a switching tariff effective February 28, at Ta- 
coma, in which No. 28 rates themselves were hoisted. These 
are the first of four suits to be filed by Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, testing the validity of President-made state 
rates. 

Two other suits, one each in Oregon and Idaho, will be 
filed as scon as possible. The Director-General is not a 
party to*them. When railroads plead that they acted on 
the Director-General’s order, the court is expected to bring 
him in as a party defendant. The petitions clearly limit 


the complaint to rates on state business, which, in Seattle 
yards, amounts to 60 per cent of the total volume. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING ORDER 


General Order No. 61, prescribing the procedure to be 
followed in obeying the daylight saving law, is as follows: 


The Committee on Transportation, American Railway Asso- 
ciation, having, at the request of the Director General, sub- 
mitted a report in connection with the federal statute ‘To 
Save Daylight and Provide Standard Time for the United 
States,’’ which became effective at 2 a. m., Sunday, March 31, 
1918, + ae following instructions, based on such report, are hereby 
issued: 


First.—(a) At 2 a. m., Sunday, March 30, 1919, and on the last 
Sunday in March of each year thereafter, all clocks and watches 
in train dispatchers’ offices and in all other offices open at that 
time, must be advanced one hour to indicate 3 a. m. 


(b) At 2 a. m. of the last Sunday in October of each year all 
clocks and watches in train dispatchers’ offices and in all other 
offices open at that time, must be turned back one hour, to 
indicate 1 a. m., and regular trains must be held to conform to 
schedules after change in time. 


Employes in every open office must as soon as the change has 
been made compare time with the train dispatcher. Clocks and 
watches in all offices at the first opening, at or after the time 
the change becomes effective, must be advanced (in March) or 
turned back (in October) to conform to the new standard time, 
and employes, before assuming duties in such offices, must, 
after the change is made, compare time with the train dis- 
patcher. 


Second.—Each railroad will issue necessary instructions and 
arrange for such supervision and check of the watches of its 
employes as to insure that they have been properly changed to 
conform to the new standard time. 

Third.—Owing to the varying conditions which will prevail 
on the railroads of the United States, it is not advisable to issue 
a uniform rule or order to cover the details involved in the 
movement of trains at the period the change in standard time 
becomes effective. Therefore, each railroad must adopt such 
measures aS may be necessary to properly safeguard the 
movement of its trains on the road at the time of the change. 

Fourth.—This order shall continue in effect during federal 
control of railroads unless such federal statute, ‘‘To Save Day- 
light and Provide Standard Time for the United States,’ shall 
be repealed or amended in such way that this order will become 
inconsistent therewith. 


FINED FOR FALSE STATEMENTS 


The Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau has is- 
sued the following circular: 

“The following is an excerpt from an article appearing 
in Houston Chronicle, dated Houston, Tex., March 5, 
1919: 


S. Samuels, a Houston coiton man, indicted some months ago 
on a charge of false billing, filing false claims and soliciting 
concessions in connection with cotton linter shipments, entered 
a plea of guilty before Judge J. C. Hutcheson in the United 
States District Court Wednesday morning to the first of eight 
counts and was fined $1,000. The remaining seven indictments 
were dismissed. 


The first count charged that Samuels attempted to obtain 
transportation over the Santa Fe of 50 bales of cotton linters 
from Houston to San Francisco at less than the regular rates 
then established by false statements concerning the origin of 
the linters, brought to Houston for concentration and re- 
shipment. It is alleged he attempted to secure a rate of $97.58 
less than the regular rate of 95 cents per 100 pounds. It is 
charged that he represented the linters to have originated at 
Cleburne, when in reality it is alleged 14 bales criginated at 
Jefferson, 7 at Navasota and 29 at Houston. 


“This news item is reissued for the information of the 
shipping public generally, so they may know their ul- 
scrupulous competitors are being watched and punished.” 
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Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 


Interstate Shinments: 

(Kansas City Ct. of Apps.) Where a shipment of stock 
is interstate, the state statute cannot be relied on to 
make a prima facia case of negligent delay; the matter 
being governed by the rules of decision in force in the 
federal courts.—Berry vs. Chicago & A. R. Co., 208 S. W. 
Rep. 672. 

Charges Must Be Published: 


(Sup. Ct., Appelate Div. First Dept.) On shipment of 
four from Western points in the United States and Can- 
ada to Boston, carrier could not in view of Interstate 
Commerce act Feb. 4, 1887, No. 1, and section 6, pars. 1, 
7,as amended, make any storage charge or charge for 
any service connected with transportation and delivery, 
other than those authorized by tariff schedules filed.— 
Raymond Hadley Corporation vs. Boston & M. R. R. et 
al, 174 N. Y. Sup. 342. 

Tariff Schedules: 


(Sup. Ct., Appelate Div. First Dept.) Carrier, having 


prepared tariff schedule for interstate shipments, is not 
entitled to have them liberally construed in its own: favor, 
and the rule of fair and reasonable construction applies.— 
Raymond Hadley Corporation vs. Boston & M. R. R. et al., 
174 N. Y. Sup. 342. 

Storage Charges: 

(Sup. Ct., Appelate Div. First Dept.) While convenience 
of carrier warranted it in removing interstate shipment 
of flour from Boston wharf on plaintiff’s failure to provide 
for shipment thereof, because of requisitioning of ships by 
government and the allies, where no provision was made 
for such an emergency, carrier was not entitled to charge 
plaintiff with expenses of removing and storing goods 
elsewhere, but should be allowed to charge storage in 
accordance with its tariff schedules—Raymond Hadley 
Corporation vs. Boston & M. R. R. et al., 174 N. Y. 
Sup. 342. 

Mystic Wharf, Boston, being the point of destination 
of interstate shipment of flour, defendant carrier could 
not justify charges made while the cars were on holding 
tracks as storage for Space occupied on the wharf.—Ibid. 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Pau!, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION 


Connecting Carrier: 

(Ct. of Civ. Appls. of Texas.) Averment of general no- 
lice to railroad company of damages that would result 
tom refusal to seasonably deliver cars to connecting car- 
tier held sufficient averment as to notice to sustain re- 
covery by consignee who was contractor for loss of his 
own time.—Quanah, A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Bone, 208 S. W. 
Rep. 709. 

Loss of Time: 

(Ct. of Civ. Appls. of Texas.) Petition by consignee, 
who was contractor, to recover for railroad company’s 
tefusal to seasonably deliver shipment to connecting car- 
tier held not sufficient to warrant contractor’s recovery 
for his own loss of time.—Quanah, A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. 
Bone, 208 S. W. Rep. 709. 

Evidence 

(Ct. of Civ. Appls. of Texas.) Petition by consignee 
seeking to recover for carrier’s refusal to seasonably 
deliver to connecting carrier held, in view of former trial, 
sufficient to warrant admission of evidence as to ship- 
ments delayed.—Quanah, A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Bone, 208 
8. W. Rep. 709. 

In a consignee’s action for carrier’s refusal to season- 
ably deliver to connecting carrier, evidence that carrier 
blaced derail on tracks connecting with line of connecting 
— held admissible, where carrier denied refusal.— 

id. 

Damages: 

(Ct. of Civ. Appls. of Texas.) In action against railroad 

for failure to seasonably deliver shipment to connecting 


IN DELIVERY. 


Ul. of Appls. of Alabama.) The condition of corn 
Vhich would have destroyed its value, which will excuse 


the defendant carrier, is some internal and latent defect 
at the time of making contract of shipment, of which 
defendant did not know, and from which loss or damage 
ensues to the goods in the ordinary course of handling 
and transportation.—Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. vs. Dot- 
han Ins. Agency, 80 Southern Rep. 627. 

Damaged Gocds: 

(Ct. of Appls. of Alabama.) While a carrier may prop- 
erly refuse to receive goods which are in such condition as 
to be liable to become damaged while in transit, if it 
does receive them, it is bound to handle them with ref- 
erence to that condition, and is liable for failure to do so. 
—Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. vs. Dothan Ins. Agency, 80 
Southern Rep. 627. 

Where defendant carrier received a car of corn with 
knowledge that it was damaged, and loaded in such a way 
as to be liable for further damage by spontaneous com- 
bustion, it was under duty to handle it with reference to 
that condition, and was not relieved of the duty under 
the contract to deliver it at the point of destination named 
in the shipper’s contract by the fact it was further dam- 
aged.—Ibid. 

While a defendant carrier was under the duty to deliver 
a shipment of damaged corn, it was not an insurer that 
the corn would reach its destination in the same condi- 
ticn as when shipped.—Ibid. 


A carrier receiving damaged corn for transportation, 
must deliver it at destination without unreasonable delay 
in transit, so that the natural deterioration will be mini- 
mized; and hence it was competent to prove how long 
the corn was delayed at the point where it should have 
been turned over to the connecting carrier.—lIbid. 

In an action against a carrier for loss to shipment of 
damaged corn, caused by delay in transit, defendant’s 
requested affirmative charge held properly refused, where 
the evidence did not show without conflict that the corn 
was ever without value.—lIbid. 

Non-Delivery—Damages: 


(Ct. of Appls. of Alabama.) The measure of damages 
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for non-delivery of goods by common carrier is the value 
of the goods at the time and place of delivery, and there 
must be evidence of such value.—Atlantic Coast Line R. 
Co. vs. Dothan Ins. Agency, 80 Southern Rep. 627. 


CHARGES AND LIENS. 
Action: 

(Sup. Ct., Appellate Div., First Dept.) Complaint held 
not objectionable, as uniting causes of action for breach 
of an affreightment contract and in tort for appropriating 
money paid for affreightment, but to set forth a single 
cause of action for money had and received.—Calumet 
& Hecla Mining Co. vs. Equitable Trust Co. et al., 174 N. 
Y. Sup. 319. 

Causes of action for money had and received against 
one defendant arising from breach of an affreightment 
contract, and against another defendant arising in tort 
for appropriation of money paid for affreightment, is an 
improper joinder of causes of action.—Ibid. 
Recovery of Freight Paid: 

(Sup. Ct. of Appellate Div., First Dept.) In an action 
for money had and received alleging breach of an af- 
freightment contract by a carrier’s failure to ship goods, 
plaintiff cannot the bills of lading, which may be nego- 
tiable, depending on whether or not they are straight or 
order bills, and recover the amount paid for freight on 
the theory that the goods were not timely shipped, par- 
ticularly if carrier’s obligation to carry continues.—Calu- 
met & Hecla Mining Co. vs. Equitable Trust Co. et al., 
174 N. Y. Sup. 319. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Delay: 

(Kansas City Ct. of Appeals.) In an action by a ship- 
per of fat cattle where his shipment, which originated 
on a branch line, was held at a junction point for about 
two hours, evidence held sufficient to show that the delay 
was negligent.—Berry vs. Chicago & A. R. Co., 208 S. W. 
Rep. 622. 

In case of an interstate shipment of stock, question of 
burden of proof are a matter of substance and are not 
controlled by the laws of the several states; so a shipper 
urging negligent delay has the burden of proof, regardless 
of the state statute, that being the ordinary rule.—Ibid. 
Negligence: 

(Kansas City Ct. of Apps.) In an action for damages 
for the death of fat steers, evidence held to warrant a 
finding that the steers died from being placed at a point 


in railroad yards, on a hot day, where they could not get 


air.—Berry vs. Chicago & A. R. Co., 208 S. W. Rep. 622. 

Evidence held sufficient to take to the jury the question 
of a railroad company’s negligence in placing cars con- 
taining fat cattle at a point where the cattle could not 
obtain air; it appearing that the cattle might have been 
placed at another point while waiting to be carried on 
their journey.—Ibid. 

Carmack Amendment: 

(Kansas City Ct. of Appls., Missouri.) Under the Car- 
mack Amendment a connecting carrier, in case of an 
interstate shipment of stock, is not liable for an injury 
resulting from the negligence of the initial carrier.—Utz 
vs. Chicago B. & Q. Ry. Co., 208 S. W. Rep. 640. 

Initial Carrier: 

(Kansas City Ct. of Appls., Missouri.) Where a railroad 
company furnished the cars for an interstate shipment of 
stock and by its agent signed the bill of lading, it is 
deemed the initial carrier, even though the cars, after 
being loaded, were transported by a belt line to the track 
of such railroad company.—Utz vs. Chicago B. & Q. Ry. 
Co., 208 S. W. Rep. 640. 

Evidence: 

(Kansas City Ct. of Appls., Missouri.) In an action 
for injuries to a shipment of mules, the erroneous admis- 
sion of improper evidence on the measure of damages is 
no ground for reversal, where it was withdrawn and de- 
fendant made no objection to the manner of withdrawal.— 
Utz vs. Chicago, B. & Q. Ry. Co., 208 S. W. Rep. 640. 

Where there was no doubt from the evidence that de- 
fendant was the initial carrier, the refusal of instruction 
on the hypothesis that defendant was the connecting car- 
rier is proper.—lIbid. 


Waiver Notice 
(Ct. of Civ. Appls. of Texas.) In case of an interstate 


shipment, a stipulation in the shipping contract, requiring 
notice of claim in writing within a day after delivery of 
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the live stock and before same should be withdrawn fron 
the point of destination and mixed with animals, cannot, 
under the Interstate Commerce Act, be waived. —Mexico 
Northern Ry. Co. vs. Williams, 208 S: We Rep. 712. 
Notice of Claim: 

(Ct. of Civ. Appls. of Texas.) Under Vernon’s Sayles’ 
Ann. Civ. St: 1914; art. 5714,-a plea, setting. up that q 
shipper of livestock failed to give notice of claim withip 
a day after delivery at destination, etc., must be Verified, 
and, if not verified, raises no such issue.—Mexico North. 
ern Ry. Co. vs. Williams, 208 S. W. Rep. 712. 

Care of Stock:. 

(Ct. of Appls. of Texas.) It is the duty of a railroad 
company to furnish cars suitable to transport live stock 
and it cannot escape liability for injury to a shipment on 
the ground that the shipping contract required the ship. 
per to bed, inspect and accept the cars, etc.—Mexico 
Northern Ry. Co. vs. Williams, 208 S. W. Rep. 712. 
Released Rates: 

(Kansas City Ct. of Appeals.) Carrier’s schedule of 
rates filed with the Public Service Commission, providing 
a certain rate per 100 pounds for sheep, the declared value 
of which does not exceed $5 each, with provision for a 
certain increase of rates for these the declared value of 
which is greater, furnishes no basis for limiting carrier's 
liability to declared value of $5.—Hull vs. Chicago, B, ¢ 
Q. R. Co., 208 S. W. Rep. 494. 


SUPREME COURT CASES 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau. 


The U. S. Supreme Court, March 17, granted leave to 
the state of Kansas to file on the original docket a case 
as to Postmaster-General Burleson’s right to increase 
telephone rates within Kansas and thereby take about 
$5,000 annually from the state because his rates are 
higher than those prescribed by the Kansas commission, 
The answer in the case is refurnable on the first day of 
next term, beginning in October, so it is not improbable 
that the property of the wire companies may be returned 
to them before the court decides the issue. In the event 
of such return the rate-making power would be restored 
to the state, but the question of the money would remain. 


In an opinion by Justice McReynolds the court reversed 
lower tribunals in what are known as the Kansas gas 
cases, four of them involving the question as to whether 
the delivery of natural gas by a combination of natural 
gas companies in Oklahoma and local distributers in two 
Kansas cities constitutes interstate commerce to the 
meter of the consumer. The lower courts held that it is 
interstate commerce and therefore beyond the regulatory 
power of the Kansas and Missouri commissions. The 
Supreme Court, however, held that interstate commerce 
ended when the gas was delivered to the mains of the 
local distributing companies, thereby holding that the 
Kansas commission’s orders must be obeyed. 








































DELIVERY TO OTHER THAN CONSIGNEES. 

Regional Director Holden, in a circular to central west: 
ern railroads, says: 

“The practice of local freight agents in respect to re 
quiring from consignees specific authority for the delivery 
of freight to other than the person or firm to whom col 
signed is not uniform. Losses and claims result from ul 
authorized deliveries. 

“Instructions should be issued that no deliveries wil 
be made of freight to other than the person or firm t0 
whom consigned, unless a written authority is in the hands 
of the local freight agent.” 

Regional Director Aishton, to northwestern railroads, 
says: “J. H. Howard, manager, Claims and Property Pre 
tection Section, advises there is a lack of uniformity 2 
respect to requiring from consignees specific writien al 
thority for the delivery of freight to other than the per 
son or firm to which consigned, resulting in a great mal! 
claims account of unauthorized delivery, and directs thal 
freight be not delivered to other than the person or fil 
to which consigned unless a written authority (as Pé 
sample form attached) is in the hands of the deliverilé 
freight agent.” 

Regional Directors Smith and Bush have issued simila! 
circulars. 
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No. 13 
i The Open F 
= e Open Forum 
A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Sayles Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
meh With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 
rified, - 
North- 
T that the Europeans, the Asiatics and the Africans have 

: REFORM IN CLAIM POLICY first call on everything and after a long while, when we 
ailroad Editor The Traffic World: have delegated our powers to the care of a League of Na- 
Pete. We read with much interest the article appearing on _ tions, a little attention may be given to us Americans. 
it on 


: page 516 of The Traffic World, issue of March 8, under New York, March 3, 1919. F. A. Muench. 
Fee: the caption of “Reform in Claim Policy,” and are pleased _—_—_——_——— 
“exiC0 Big note that the Railroad Administration is realizing more 
every day that the shipping public should be given some SHIPMENTS IN TANK CARS 
consideration when it (the Administration) is formulating fditor The Traffic World: 
pr a policy, rule, or order thich it proposes to put into effect. We attach herewith a docket of the San Francisco Dis- 
viding The sentiments expressed by Messrs. Wm. H. Mansell, trict Freight Traffic Committee (No. 1060), which is sched- 
ey iraffic manager of the Browning Company of Cleveland, wyled for hearing March 10, but understand that it will 
} or ao, and M. Agard, claim agent of the Pacific Grain Com- probably be postponed a few days. The docket is self- 
lue of Boany of Portland, Ore., appearing in The Traffic World explanatory and you will note that a most important 
riel's Hof the same date, we believe are representative of those question is involved and, inasmuch as it is a matter that 
» B. & Bvevailing throughout the country to-day. ; affects all shippers of commodities forwarded in tank 
The operation of P. S. & A. Circular No. 41 certainly ars, we believe that it should be given full publicity in 
works an injustice on claimants that are accepting its the pages of your paper. If this matter is put over in 
terms in the settlement of their claims. Let us hope that egnnection with the east and west bound transcontinental 
the committee recently appointed by Mr. Hines, Director- commodity rates, it will mean that the carriers will ulti- 
Burca. BGeneral of Railroads, to consider and revise present in- mately extend it to all tariffs and commodities shipped 
ave to structions under which freight claim agents are settling jn tank cars. It certainly would result in an unjust dis- 
a case overcharge claims, will see the advisability of making ¢rjmination to charge higher rates for commodities in 
1crease stch charges in Circular No. 41 as will provide that in- tank cars moving under tariffs aforementioned, when at 
about Mterest on overcharge claims (at least) will be computed the same time the same carriers would participate in 
es arefgirom the time charges were improperly collected to the rates and perform services rendered under other tariffs 
rission, date refund is made. ; where the rates would be the same whether shipped in 
day of We believe that certain ideas and suggestions you have tank cars or packages. We are shippers of oil, both in 
robable #caused to appear in your publication from time to time tank cars and packages, forwarding most of our shipments 
turned Bhave had a marked effect on certain governmental agen- jn tank cars, and will oppose the matter, but it should be 
> event Bcies to the end that they are commencing more and more  prought to the attention of shippers of petroleum products 


estored Bt0 see that the public is entitled to and must receive at and all other commodities forwarded in tank cars. 
remain. @their hands proper consideration of its interests if such R. N. West & Sons. 













































sversed agencies hope to continue to function and succeed. San Francisco, Calif., March 5, 1919. 

Bait: E. E. Overton, 

as gas 

shether Traffic Manager the B. F. Nelson Interests. DOCKET NO. 1060 (CANCELS 1033). 

natural Minneapolis, Minn., March 14, 1919. Subject: Proposition to advance transcontinental rates on 


‘ q commodities shipped in tank cars. 
in two Proposel: To increase all transcontinetal east and west- 


to the TELEGRAM HUNTING hound commodity rates on shipments made in tank cars to 
at it is basis of 64%c per 100 Ibs. higher than the rate in effect on the 
ulatory @Editor The Traffic World: same commodity when shipped in packages. 


: , Reason: It is being admitted that there is justification for a 
The May I encroach on your space to relate an experience pjigher rate on commodities in tank cars than in packages even 


nmerce @'ecently gone through which illustrates what “satisfac‘ory” when shipper is reauired to furnish the tank car. In_ such 
of the service is being given the business community since the cases he furnishes the tank car itself as a package, and car- 

telegraph on ies have been Burlesonized? riers pay him for its use as a vehicle on the basis of mileage 
rat the graph compan! ° : of %c per car mile, loaded or empty; further service, however, 
On Wednesday of last week a very important telegram is ordinarily performed in connection with a tank package 
pam the weet arrived ten minutes after the ofiee Rad cel £2 ta view af thls aliiiiousl service aad Uiesaind of 
closed and a notice was left by a messenger boy that ¢14¢ ‘(bc advanced 25 per cent) over rate on same commodity 
Ss. there was a telegram’ for us. We waited patiently for in packages is justified: furthermore even though a return 
i WES dnlivery of the telngees an the Selewie Oy 08, “OL te cer ter cee mal ae paeeee ae ae oe 

after several hours, concluded to ring up the telegraph loading; consequently, the proposed differential is not only jus- 
\ to #6 office about it. They acted as if they were very much tified but necessary in order to reimburse carriers for added 
jelivery @'UPrised that the telegram had not been delivered and  exnense of handling tank car shipments. 


ym con: said they would investigate. Tariff: Various. 
rom ui: After waiting for a considerable time longer we sent 

4 representative to the telegraph office. He was told that MAILING OF ARRIVAL NOTICES 
es will the Message had been delivered to an office boy and Mr. E. F. Lacey, Asst. Secy., 
firm to Signed for by us. The fact of the matter is that we have National Industrial Traffic League: : 
e hands No office boy at all and, of course, the telegraph people This letter is addressed to you with the idea of putting 
could not produce our signature for the message. Our it in the hands of the committee which will have to do 
‘ilroads P'esentative insisted that we receive a copy of the with this subject in its discussion at the New Orleans 
rty Pro hessage, but the telegraph clerk was disinclined to go meeting, which the writer will be unable to attend. Mr. 
mity i through the message file, saying, “look at all I have to Chandler will also have some correspondence on the same 
Hen alt 80 through.” After insisting that we have a copy of the subject, which is brought about by conditions with some 
Message, the clerk finally concluded to look over the of the New England roads, and relative to which the mat- 
‘t many “S88es, found the telegram sent us and condescended ter was reported to him for investigation. : 
ots thal make a copy of it. é The above subject has to do with the continued use 
ot fir If we had not been so persistent we would never have’ of postal cars as legal notices of the arrival of freight, 
(as per received the message. Our experience shows what the and which, even though mailed without any possibility 
4 UsIness community has to contend with under present of ever reaching the addressee, release the railroad com- 
Onditions. Everyone is praying for a change. Things, as pany of any liability. The writer contends that we are 
el Present run, are an outrage, but then we seem to forget paying sufficient freight to entitle us to a proper notice of 
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arrival, and a notice that, when it is mailed, will indicate 
an effort by the carrier to have it delivered to the con- 
signee, and the freight removed, instead of merely sending 
a postal card, as at the present time, without any idea 
of the shipment ever being removed, and to stidestep 
any responsibility for failure to notify the consignee. 
Postal cards receive neither the benefit of directory serv- 
ice in case of lack of street address, nor of return to 
the mailer in case of non-delivery. Therefore, we contend 
that a postal card is not a lawful notice of the arrival 
of freight. It may be legal so far as the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is concerned, but that 
does not of necessity make it lawful. 

We feel that at this time, in an effort to promptly clear 
freight houses of accumulated freight and to promptly 
release equipment throughout the country, notices of ar- 
rival should be mailed in such a manner that even though 
street addresses might not appear in the billing or the 
freight bill, or, if unknown to the party making out the 
notice, they will receive the benefit of directory service 
by the Post Office Department, and if, for any reason, it 
is undelivered, it could be returned to the mailer in order 
that the receiving railroad station would then be in po- 
sition to notify the shipper or originating station of their 
inability to locate the consignee. 

We contend that without such a notice mailed the ship- 
per’s rights are not properly protected and that the car- 
rier has too easily relinquished his liability. Storage 
houses throughout the country are jammed full of freight 
which has been rushed to destination with accumulated 
charges and the consignee has not been given proper 
notice of arrival—and he was so anxious to obtain his 
freight that he would have gone to extraordinary expense 
to have secured it on its arrival had he been notified. 

We do not feel that this is a question that should be 
left to the discretion of the railroad companies, but that 
it is a rule which they should be compelled to adopt, 
whether they want to or not, and we feel that as shippers 
we are within our rights in demanding that such informa- 
tion be given us or our customers by the transportation 
lines. 

Mr. A. H. Smith, Eastern Regional Director, is in hearty 
aceord with this movement and, as a matter of fact, the 
New York Central Lines have been directed to cease using 
postal cards and all notices of arrival are mailed as first- 
class matter, in an envelope properly addressed, which will 
secure the benefit of directory service or return to the 
writer. Other roads, however, have refused to fall in line, 
therefore we feel it imperative that this League take de- 
cisive action toward compelling adoption of this rule as 
mandatory with the carriers, and not a matter up to the 
discretion of the individual line. 

R. L. Kerns, Traffic Manager, 
U. S. Radiator Corporation. 
Detroit, Mich., March 7, 1919. 


SUGGESTED LEGISLATION | 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In the March 1 issue of The Traffic World, under the 
heading, “Various Plans Suggested,” we have presented 
fourteen separate and distinct plans for remedial legisla- 
tion on the much-vexed railway problem. 

The writer was much interested in studying these vari- 
ous propositions with the view of correlating them, that 
there may be found some points of agreement among them. 

As we see it, there are sixteen plans presented, and, 
while some contradict or nullify each other, most of them 
are in perfect harmony, and show a unanimity of ideas 
among the many individuals proposing the plans. 

If we eliminate the plans of Messrs. McAdoo, Woolley, 
Finn, Hines, and Plumb, as favoring the government 
scheme, either specifically or some modification of it, we 
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find that the remaining nine plans to be in more or less 
accord on the essentials. Let us list these sixteen points 
and see what we have. 
(1) Consolidation and pooling under government super- 
vision, including unification of terminals, facilities, ete. 
(2) Regional or subsidiary commissions to be estab- 
lished. 


(3) Supervision of the issue of securities by the Com- 


mission. 


(4) Co-ordination of the work of the federal and state 
regulating bodies. 
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(5) Control of all rates by the Commission. 

(6) Limitation upon construction to the demands ¢ 
commerce. 

(7) Restrictions upon the treatment of non-competitiye 
as compared with competitive traffic. 

(8) Vesting of authority in a government agency ty 
require service. 

(9) Limitations placed upon the facilities furnished py 
shippers. } 

(10) Secretary of transportation to be appointed ty 
a the Commission of its administrative and executiye 

uties. 

(11) Commission to prescribe minimum rates. 

(12) Creation of a wage board and a prohibition o 
strikes before arbitration. 

‘on States to have the rate-making power as at pres. 
ent. 

(14) Congress to fix the rate of return on property 
invested by the roads. 

(15) Joint board of eight railroad men and the Con. 
mission, to finance and allot any excess revenues that 
may accrue under the above plan (14). 

(16) Continuation of the traffic committees established 
by the Railroad Administration. 

Now if we eliminate (10), (14) and possibly (16), we 
find that the Commission, as now organized, is in a posi 
tion to function in all of the remaining points. Moreover 
with the creation of regional commissions the labors of 
the Commission as now organized will be greatly reduced 

; In the creation of these regiona] commissions the writer 
is of the opinion that the logical distribution of these 
should follow very closely the lines as laid down by the 
present classification territories, instead of any other arbi. 
trary bounds. 

In our opinion these regional commissions should be 
vested with all the powers of the present Commizssion, 
having plenary powers in all cases that shall come within 
their jurisdiction, with the provision, however, that their 
decisions be subject to appeal to the Commission when- 
ever the Commission shall grant the right of appeal. 
This latter precaution would be necessary, as otherwise 
there would be abuses of the right of appeal, and the 
Commission’s time would be taken up in needless review. 
ing of cases that had been previously disposed of by the 
regional commission acting well within their bounds. 

This plan of regional commissions would be no exper- 
ment, for it has its counterpart in our present judicial 
practice of subsidiary courts, whose decisions are subject 
to the right of appeal to a higher court, and which has 
worked out satisfactorily in all of our judicial proceedings. 

In regard to the “vesting of authority in a government 
agency to require service” (8), we do not see why this 
“agency” should not be the Commission, as they have 
had this phase to attend to in past experience and are 
in as good position to administer this function as any 
new agency that might be created. The same may be 
said in regard to the “wage board” as enumerated under 
(12), for the fixing of wage scales certainly is no greater 
task than that of rate-making on commodities; in fact, 
the same principles are to be recognized in both cases, 
namely, justice to all concerned. 

In closing, we cannot forbear lamenting the fact that 
sufficient influence cannot be brought to bear on our law 
making bodies to listen to the suggestions coming from 

organizations of traffic men, who are certainly in a better 
position to formulate laws bearing upon traffic than those 
whose training has been along legal lines, tempered to? 
often by politics, and often politics of the most contempt 
ible kind, as is evidenced by the fiasco recently given the 
whole world by our Senate in the closing days of the 
65th Congress. Until we can have constructive legisl* 
tion of this kind, we may expect a repetition of past er 
periences in so-called “remedial legislation.” 

Akron, O., March 19, 1919. R. H. Bowman. 


SETTLEMENT OF COAL CLAIMS 


Mr. J. H. Howard, Manager, 
Claims and Property Protection Section, 
U. S. Railroad Administration: 

I notice Mr. Childe, manager Traffic Bureau, Omalé 
Chamber of Commerce, has discussed with you the mal 
ner of settlement of claims, particularly coal lost in tran 
sit. He mentions one class of claims that the carrier 
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will not pay, which are claims for loss of shipments that 
pear no evidence of loss. This same trouble is encoun- 
tered in the claims that we have for coal lost in transit 
and I find that the carriers will not recognize or pay any 
daims for loss of coal unless the car bears evidence of 
shortage. They will not recognize even a reweight over 
their own scales obtained at destination or near thereto 
as evidence that some coal was lost in transit, nor will 
they recognize our wagon weights, no matter in what 
manner the weighing is performed or what evidence we 
produce to show that we removed every scrap of coal 
from the car and weighed all of it. 

There is absolutely no justice in the carrier’s position 
when it maintains it is not responsible for any loss unless 
the car bears evidence. It is a very difficult matter for 
our yard managers to convince a railroad agent that the 
car bears evidence of loss, because they will not concede 
that a depression at any particular part of the load indi- 
cates evidence of loss. 

I understand also that the National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association at Washington have had this question 
of coal claims before you for consideration, but nothing 
definite as yet has been accomplished. The position the 
carriers now assume with respect to evidence of loss is 
one that should and must be remedied. I notice the 
Director-General has modified to a great extent his order 
No. 57, issued November 28, in connection with the han- 
ding of grain, and find that by General Order No. 57-A, 
issued February 26, there is quite a change in the han- 
ding of claims for grain lcst in transit. Under rule 4 
of this 57-A, referring to the loading of cars by consignor 
and unloading by consignee, there is a statement, “loading 
includes adequate securing of the load in or on car; also 
proper distribution of the weight in the car by trimming 
or leveling.” With our coal shipments moving in open 
cars, the mines are compelled to heap them above the 
sides and are compelled to trim the loads, but which, of 
course, still allows the heap to remain and: offers the 
opportunity for loss in transit. In rule 8, under section 
B, there is provision made for acceptance of the unloading 
weights, even in wagon lots if necessary, in the manner 
outlined therein, and it mentions further that only a de- 
duction of one-eighth of one per cent of the established 
loading weight is to be made. It strikes me that rules 
somewhat similar to those could be worked out in con- 
nection with the coal proposition, but one of the first 
safeguards to be inaugurated for the protection of the 
consignee, unless the carrier wants to pay the bill, is to 
prohibit the loading of open cars of coal above the sides 
and Joad them only level full, so that none can roll off 
while in transit. 

In connection with some of these losses in transit that 
we cannot always account for, I quote herein an article 
appearing in the Daily Journal of East St. Louis on March 
7, which I think will agree with the opinion of very many 
people engayed in the coal business as to just how some 
of these losses occur. 

“Armed Guards to Protect Cars—Railroad Officials 
Threaten Action Against Persons Who Confiscate Coal: 
One of the principles of Bolshevism was put into prac- 
Uce at noon to-day when a B. & O. train, which stopped 
at St. Clair avenue, was stormed by a mob of twenty 
and enough coal to supply a hundred families was thrown 
off the cars. Fully fifty persons gathered in a short time 
and loaded up all sorts of carriers and carted away the 
coal. Officials of the railroad estimate that fully one-half 
a carload of coal was dumped off. The railroad was 
Powerless in the face of the mob, and by the time the 
Dolice could be called the work was done. Railroad offi- 
Clals say it is practically impossible to convict any person 
Man East St. Louis justice court for stealing coal from 
trains, and that the special agents of the roads have quit 
tying to do so. Armed guards, the railroad officials say, 
Would offer the only protection, and these will be resorted 
0 if any more incidents like to-day’s raid cccur.” 

Ido not think the conditions in East St. Louis with 
respect to this traffic are worse than at other points, but 

feel sure that the difficulty the receivers of coal en- 
Counter in the nature of losses may be attributed in a 
seat many instances to cases of the kind reported herein. 
I know from actual observation that these things do hap- 
Pen and have seen the same things happen on the B. & O. 
Railroad in East St. Louis and know that on other lines 
tu East St. Louis this is a common occurrence. 
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If any rules are to be formulated that the railroads are 
to follow in the handling of losses on coal claims, I think 
the claimant should be given every consideration and 
that this question of evidence of loss should be more 
clearly defined so the consignees will have some show of 
collecting claims for loss when their wagon weights or 
the destination weights of the carrier are the only evi- 
dence they can offer in support thereof. 

J. C. Anthoni, Traffic Manager, 
Chicago Lumber and Coal Co. 
East St. Louis, Ill., March 8, 1919. 


HEAVIER LOADING OF CARS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The improved car supply, which exists at the present 
time, has been brought about not only by the favorable 
weather conditions that prevailed throughout the mild 
winter, but by the lull in business following the signing 
of the armistice. These two conditions, with the heavier 
loading of cars, the propaganda for which has had the 
valuable aid and support of many shippers of steel prod- 
ucts located in the Pittsburgh-Wheeling, Youngstown, 
Cleveland-Lorain, Birmingham and Chicago districts, have 
combined to effect so marked an improvement that it may 
be thought it is less necessary to load cars to full carry- 
ing capacity. However, it should be borne in mind that 
a return to the old practice of light loading would speedily 
bring about another car shortage and congestion by rea- 
son of the increased number of cars neccessary to carry 
a given tonnage. 

Many shippers have volunteered the informaticn that 
it is their purpose to continue to make the fullest use of 
equipment, maintaining records established during the war, 
regardless of the minimum prescribed by the tariffs, real- 
izing apparently the advantages gained, which will prevent 
useless waste and return to the transportation conditions 
which formerly prevailed. 

The United States Railroad Administration, through its 
Car Service Section, has recently issued an appeal to 
the shipping public, inviting attention to the accomplish- 
ments and the policy of the Railroad Administraticn with 
regard to freight car conservation, urging shippers to con- 
tinue their efforts toward bringing about improved trans- 
portation conditions and pointing out that the co-operation 
of shippers has been a very material factor in compassing 
the following ends: An increased car supply; lessened 
congestion on the railroads, particularly at terminal points; 
improved service made possible by such lessened conges- 
tion. 

In this connection, it is interesting to know that the 
thirteen shipping companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation have conducted a vigorous campaign for the 
heavier loading of cars, and during the year 1918 the 
average carload shipments of these companies was 91,500 
pounds per car. This is a remarkable showing, when the 
fact is taken into consideration that the average marked 
capacity per freight car in this country is only 80,000 
pounds, and it is hard to realize this record of heavier 
loading of cars when the average carload of all railroads 
throughout the country on all shipments, including the 
traffic referred to, was only 58,200 pounds per loaded car, 
or an average of 33,300 pounds per car less than the 
record made by the subsidiary companies of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

While the thirteen shipping companies referred to in- 
creased the average carload on outbound shipments during 
the year 1918 only 3,600 pounds per car, there was effected 
an actual saving of 63.828 cars, as compared with the 
loading for the year 1917, when the average was 87,900 
pounds per loaded car. This does not include the thou- 
sands of cars loaded with iron ore by the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company—also a Steel Corporation subsidiary— 
in its shipment of millions of tons forwarded during the 
year, all of which was loaded to the average of 50 tons 
per car. To include these would have tended to increase 
the average load, but would have been misleading. 

Taking the average haul per ton of revenue freight 
throughout the country of the individual railroad as 166 
miles, and the loaded freight cars per train as 25 cars, 
the railroads throughout the United States were saved 
10,595,448 car-miles, or 423,818 train-miles; the 63,828 
fewer cars used means that these cars were in other serv- 
ice and at the average freight revenue of 16.13 cents, the 
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saving of this number of cars actually resulted in in- 
creased earnings to the railroads of $1,709,045.76, without 
any increased operating expense. 


Taking the American Railroad Association method of 
counting every day in the life of a freight car as a “car 
day,” the 63,828 cars saved by the thirteen shipping com- 
panies of the United States Steel created during the 
year 23,297,220 car-days, and placing the average earn- 
ings of a freight car at $2.50 a day, and using its method 
of calculation, i. e., multiplying the number of car-days 
by the average earnings per day, proves that during the 
year 1918 the railroads gained in gross earnings $58,- 
243,050 by reason of the heavier loading of cars. by. 
these companies. And it means that the 63,828 cars saved 
were in other service, for there were no idle freight cars 
throughout the year. . 


Stated conversely, it means that the thirteen shipping 
companies actually forwarded 2,920,131 more tons of traffic 
than if the practice of loading one year ago had been 
followed, and this increased traffic was enjoyed by the 
railroads without any additional operating expense. 

During the last seven years the thirteen shipping com- 
panies of the United States Steel Corporation have in- 
creased the average carload from 69,200 pounds per car 
in the year 1911 to 91,500 pounds per car in the year 
1918, an increase of 22,300 pounds per car, or 32 per cent, 
effecting a saving of 339,736 cars through the heavier 
loading of equipment, a record unmatched in this country. 

The railroads, consignees and shippers themselves have 
been greatly benefited in the fewer number of cars 
switched and weighed, to say nothing of the relief from 
congestion on the railroads, particularly at terminal points, 
improved service made possible by lessened congestion, 
and the great saving in operating expenses that was 
brought about by the fewer cars, both empties and loads, 
that were kept out of the various classification and inter- 
change yards of the railroads from point of shipment to 
destination. 

This record proves conclusively the real value of con- 
serving freight car equipment at all times, and if the 
shipping public generally would note the enormous saving 
in equipment that has been created by these companies 
with only 32 per cent increase in the average load in the 
period of. seven years, how much could be accomplished 
if all shippers would adopt the United States Railroad 
Administration’s rule of loading to 10 per cent above the 
stenciled capacity, or to firmly fix the rule to load to 100 
per cent of the carrying capacity whenever possible. 

J. F. Townsend, Traffic Manager, National Tube Co. 

Pittsburgh, March 7, 1919. 


NOTICE OF DELIVERY 


Mr. Max Thelen, 

Director of Public Service, 

U. S. Railroad Administration: 

On page 547 of The Traffic World of March 8 there is 
an article stating that at the meeting of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League in New Orleans, suggestions will 
be made for changes in the national demurrage code, 
so the railroads will be required to give telegraphic 
notice to the consignor when a carload shipment is un- 
claimed at destination. Notice is not to be given, how- 
ever, until shipment has been held five days for disposi- 
tion. 

We heartily indorse such changes in the demurrage code, 
as this notice will give the consignor an opportunity ‘+o 
protect himself against excessive loss. But there is an- 
other phase of this question which is quite important to 
the shipper, and that is receiving notice just as soon as 
the car has been delivered to consignee, so that the con- 
signor will be in a position to trace the bank holding the 
draft in case remittance is not received promptly. All 
shippers who make shipments on arrival draft terms will 
appreciate the advantage of having this information, as 
many times these collections are held many days, and 
even weeks, before the remittances are made for the 
proceeds of the drafts. 

To secure information as to when our shipments are 
delivered to consignees we are using a return postal card, 
as per specimen attached. This card goes to the freight 
office with the shipping order, and you will note has 
instructions to the forwarding agent to attach to the way- 
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bill and also instructs the destination agent to fill in date 
car arrived and when delivered. 

When this car is properly handled it is a valuable source 
of information, but, owing to the carelessness, or possibly 
indifference, of employes handling the waybill, the card 
is not always returned. We have been using the card for 
abcut nine months, however, and feel that enough of the 
ecards are returned to pay us well for our time and the 
small expense involved. 

If this plan was in general use by the shippers, and in. 
structions issued to the local freight agents, calling at. 
tention to the importance of the cards being returned, we 
believe tnat the results obtained would save much time 
and expense now required to trace shipments and drafts, 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Company, 
By W. H. Boon. 
El Reno, Okla., March 12, 1919. 


INTEREST ON OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


Mr. Max Thelen, 
Director, Public Service and Accounting: 

I desire to call attention to letter of February 26, ad- 
dressed you by Mr. Agard, claim agent, of the Pacific 
Grain Company, regarding P. S. and A. Circular No. 41, 
in the matter of interest on overcharge claims. 

I am particularly interested in this matter and no doubt 
there are many other shippers that feel the same way. 
I do not think that this circular was ever intended to 
have any bearing on claims presented prior to November 
1, and I think the railroads have misinterpreted its mean: 
ing, and it certainly is a hold-up on the part of the carriers 
in declining to settle claims prior to government opera 
tion in accordance with Interstate Commerce Commission 
Conference Ruling 489, which specifically states that in 
terest on overcharges accrues from the date of its co 
lection by the carrier, whether arising from an error in 
weight, rate or classification. Your circular 41 does not 
appear to be reasonable, viewing same from a common: 
sense standpoint, because if the carriers collect on a ship- 
ment in excess of the legally published rate, they, of 
course, are using money which earns interest that they 
are not entitled to and it, of course, would be natural for 
shippers and consignees to demand such interest. 

It has not been the policy of this company, and I think 
a number of others, to even as much as ask for interest 
prior to government operation of the railroads. However, 
since the government has assumed control of the rail 
roads and owing to the incompetent help being used al 
the lccal stations and the many changes in the rates, the 
erroneous collections have almost doubled. I do not think 
that it is the amount of the interest involved, but the 
principle and the effect that it has in bringing about a 
more prompt settlement of claims. 

There are a number of shippers that are going to de 
mand relief from circular 41, if necessary, to carry the 
matter to the courts; therefore, I desire to urge an amend: 
ment to this circular as quickly as possible. 

R. L. Stover, Traffic Manager, 
United Paperboard Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y., March 11, 1919. 


INTEREST ON OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


W. D. Hines, Director-General of Railroads: ; 

We have a copy of circular No. 41 before us and find it 
advisable and necessary to take objection to clause No. 
1 thereon, which provides that claims shall bear interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, from date of pres 
entation to the carriers, and this is very apparently al 
unfair ruling, as relates to such claims, when you cor 
sider the fact that claims are very often presented to the 
carriers a long time after the charges are paid, and it 
is our opinion that claims for overcharges should bear ll 
terest from the date that the overcharge is collected bY 
the carriers, regardless of when the claim is presented 
to the latter, for you will observe that under any other 
ruling the carriers have the advantage and use of mone! 
collected illegally, and complete restitution is not made 
unless the interest is refunded, together with the amoull 
of the overcharge. 

We appreciate that a definite ruling for the governme!! 
of the carriers is necessary in a matter of this kind, bv! 
it should be amended to afford the shipping public tb 
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No. 12 

To make it clear that in filing the brief he was not, in 
the vulgar phrase, “butting in,” Secretary Redfield quotes 
the law creating his department, which commands that 
branch of the service to foster and promote both foreign 
and domestic commerce. To further buttress what he was 
doing he quotes from the definitions given by the courts to 
the word “commerce” as used by the makers of the Con- 
stitution. Although the organic act creating the depart- 
ment also directs it to foster, promote and protect “the 
transportation facilities of the United States,” the secre- 
tary did no more on that point than put the words about 
transportation facilities in italics, resting his act wholly 
on that part of the law giving the Secretary of Commerce 
a mandate to foster, promote and protect commerce. 

“In this action the Secretary of Commerce appears for 
the whole people of the United States, who have imposed 
upon him the mandate to foster, promote and develop their 
commerce, of which transportation is an essential part,” 
says the brief, in its second section, the first being devoted 
to the recital of facts tending to show that his intervention 
in the case is not an instance of one part of the government 
meddling in the affairs of another. 

“Commerce is not a group of unrelated acts which can 
be separated one from another and dealt with as if they 
were individual units,” the brief continues. ‘Commerce is 
a whole composed of closely interwoven and related parts, 
and oppression of or injury to any one of those parts af- 
fects the whole commercial structure. If it can be shown 
that injustice is done to any element in the commercial 
structure, it follows of necessity by the very nature of 


proper protection against excess charges, and this interest 
feature, When taken in the aggregate on the numerous 
claims and overcharges collected, will represent a con- 
siderable item and is well worth your serious considera- 
tion with a view to amending this circular to provide, as 
we have suggested above, namely, that claims for over- 
charges will bear interest from the date that the carrier 
receives the overcharge, for any other ruling is entirely 
inconsistent with the circumstances, and we feel sure that 
the Railroad Administration will not countenance the con- 
tinuance of such a preferential condition. 

As a matter of information, we have taken this matter 
up with Director C. A. Prouty, who, we believe, is the 
author of this circular, and copy of our correspondence is 
attached for your perusal. 

You will note that his answer to us does not explain 
the points that we have made; it merely dwells upon the 
necessity of a uniform plan to be followed, but this does 
not justify an arbitrary ruling, which is now current. 

If ycu will refer to Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
ruling No. 489, you will notice that this provides that 
interest cn an overcharge accrues from the date of its 
collection by the carrier, whether arising from an error 
in rate, weight or classification. 

We understand that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s authority applies in this matter and that it cannot 
be impaired or abrogated, except by due process of law, 
and, as this circular is in direct conflict with ruling No. 
489, you can readily understand the necessity of making 
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of our contention being so apparent, we believe it is only 
a matter of calling it to your attention, and that you will 
naturally make the proper changes in the circular to con- 
form with the ruling quoted above. ; 

We trust you will give the matter your early consid- 
eration and that the necessary change will be made in 
this circular, so as to provide the carriers to make ample 
and ccmplete restitution when collecting illegal charges. 

A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 
; W. W. White, Traffic Manager. 
New York, N. Y., March 8, 1919. 


REDFIELD’S RATE THEORY 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau. 


An allegation that the Railroad Administration needs 
more money, in the estimation of Secretary Redfield, of the 


directly bear, to all the other elements of commerce that 
come into sequential relation thereto. It cannot be said 
with accuracy, therefore, that an act of oppression, if it be 
such, applies only to one individual case, because its ap- 
plication must in the very nature of things be extended 
throughout all the ramifications of the commerce of the 
country, beginning, it may be, with the obtaining or trans- 
Yorting of the raw material, down to the humblest pur- 
chaser of the finished product. It may not, therefore, be 
argued that in the case at issue the circumstances are in- 
dividual, selective and separate. The effect of the action 
against which complaint is made cannot be so confined. It 
must be spread far beyond the original source or the lim- 
ited fact through all the avenues of commerce down to the 
individual citizen, and so be of general application. 

“It cannot be argued that it is the obligation of the Rail- 
road Administration to operate at a profit. It is given the 
support of public funds and has, as have other public serv- 
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sed at crease in an admittedly profitable rate. It is his view that ices, the basis of the taxing power on which to rest. It 
es, the [fit is the primary duty of the Railroad Administration to 48, a8 a matter of fact, received a large sum from the 
t think § serve the public at reasonable rates and only its secondary public treasury. Its relation, therefore, to the commerce 


of the country is that of a servant of that commerce and 
in-so far as for the purposes of revenue it may take steps 
-injurious to the commerce of that country, it departs from 
its essential duty, and it becomes the obligation of that 
branch of the government which is charged with the fos- 
tering and promoting of commerce to point out the facts 
and ask for their correction. Obviously, it must be true 
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duty to operate the railroads so they make a profit. That 
that is so is to be inferred, Mr. Redfield thinks, from the 
fact that it depends on the “public treasury as its ultimate 
financial basis” and the further fact that it has already 
drawn money from the public treasury to enable it to 
operate the carriers. 


These views are expressed in a brief filed by him with 
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the Commission in No. 10363, the Solvay Process Company 
Vs. D. L. & W. and McAdoo. The brief was filed with the 
permission of the Commission, Mr. Redfield’s attorney ap- 
pearing at the hearing recently held in Washington and 


that a public service must serve the public, and, as obvi- 
ously, the public are not served if injustice is done to any 
essential portion of that public, and this is even more im- 
portant when an injustice may be done which, in the na- 
ture of things, must be extended throughout the entire 
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IMS @/melly asking leave to file o brief. body of citizens through the operations of commerce. 
The secretary of commerce intervened in this case be- “It may not, therefore, be justly pleaded on behalf of 
fnd i oid oy opinion, it is a hurt to the commerce of the the Railroad Administration in the present cause that a 
se No. Ml the y for the Railroad Administration to have raised sufficient reason for the act complained of is the need for 
one Tate on limestone from Jamesville, N. Y., to Solvay, revenue. The essential purpose of the Railroad Adminis- 
ntert mm he Y., from 15 to 40 cents per gross ton and then changed it tration as a public service is not to get revenue, but to 
f ae to 30 cents per net ton, notwithstanding the admission of serve the commerce of the country. The latter is the 
tly ” railroad witnesses that they considered the 15 cent rate primary, the former the secondary, and the secondary can- 
u = remunerative. On- the hypothesis that any hurt to any not be used as an argument as against the primary. The 
to - bart of commerce is of concern to the Secretary of Com- only possible reason, and the reason which in fact is defi- 
and 1 . whose business it is to foster and promote trade, nitely stated to the Department of Commerce by the Rail- 
ear I Mr, Redfield intervened in behalf of the complainant. He road Administration as the cause for the change, is the 
ted by lot only did that, but he directed the Commission’s atten- need for greater revenue on the part of the railroad sys- 
sented “ve to the fact that at times it has felt constrained to say tems of the country as a whole. The Railroad Administra- 
other t at rates cannot be predicated on a railroad’s need of tion does not allege loss on the particular transaction, but 
mone} revenue, but must be kept reasonable, in view of all the rather the need for greater returns from the general oper- 
made peumstances, whether the carrier makes much money or_._ ations of their system. 
»mount _ some. In support of that theory he quoted Commis- “The question is not here discussed whether this would 
oad Prouty in tne eastern advanced rate case, decided in or would not be sound reasoning on the part of a private 
‘nme? i, and the dissent of Commissioner Clements in the five corporation organized for gain and dependent for its exist- 
1d, but cent case in 1914, ence on the profitableness of its transactions. It is, how- 
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ever, urged that this is not either a normal or a proper at- 
titude for a public service, whose first duty is to serve the 
public, and which, because that duty is recognized, depends 
upon the public treasury as its ultimate financial basis.” 

In conclusion, Secretary Redfield said: “The action of 
the Railroad Administration in doubling a rate, which, in 
my belief, the testimony shows to be profitable, is an op- 
pressive act, injurious not only to the parties directly con- 
cerned, but to the commerce of the country through its nor- 
mal reactions; that it cannot be justified by the need of 
general revenues for the entire federal railroad system; 
and that it should be revoked and a rate substantially the 
same as the original 15 cents per gross ton should be 
established.” 


AUTOMOBILE CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Regional Director Aishton in a circular to northwestern 
railroads says: 

“Existing instructions are not producing necessary re- 
sults in the movement of automobile cars to eastern terri- 
Shortage of cars for loading, particularly in Michi- 
These conditons require that ef- 


tory. 
gan, is growing acute. 
fective at once: 

“1. All automobile box cars empty in territory east of 
the Missouri River be located and moved east at once, 
empt¥, if necessary, but so far as possible, such equip- 
ment should be loaded, and for destinations west and 
north of a line drawn through Detroit, Cleveland and In- 
dianapolis. 

“2. Automobile cars in territory west of the Missouri 
River must be loaded east as rapidly as possible, and as 
far as possible into districts originating automobile traffic. 

“3. Automobile cars that are in storage mixed with 
ordinary box cars and not readily accessible will be 
switched out only when convenient and economical. Can- 
vass, however, must be made of stored cars to determine 
the extent automobile equipment is in storage, with a view 
of getting such cars in service with the least possible de- 
lay consistent with economical operation, and a report 
made to this office as soon as practicable of the number 
and location of such cars. 

“4. Automobile cars in bad order should be given pref- 
erence over ordinary box cars in making repairs. 

“5. Roads reaching Chicago and Cross Lake gateways 
will apply all surplus automobile cars on existing orders 
for delivery to eastern connections. Roads not reaching 
these points will be given orders for the delivery of empty 
automobile cars to other roads for making the eastern 
delivery. Usual reports will be expected on these orders 
so that this office may be advised of the extent at which 
these cars are moving east. 

“6. Account of being less serviceable, 36-foot automo- 
bile cars will not be moved empty on this order. 
cars, however, should be supplied for east-bound loading. 

“7. Orders will not be accepted from other roads for 
empty automobile cars for return loading, with the excep- 
tion of cars for loading by short line railroads or in switch- 
ing service where the loading road has no car supply. 

“8. These instructions will not interfere with giving 
full distribution of available cars on local orders for auto- 
mobile loading. 

“9. Empty automobile cars are to some extent still be- 
ing received on orders from Eastern, Allegheny and Poca- 
hontas regions. Such cars, when received at Chicago, will 
be immediately applied on terminal manager’s orders al- 
ready placed for delivery back to Eastern territory, and in 
every case the car number, date and road received from 
should be promptly reported to this office.” 

Regional Director Aishton, in a circular concerning 
Supplement No. 1 to Freight Car Distribution Notice No. 
6, says: 

“Item No. 6 of the above circular, reading: ‘Account 
of being less serviceable, 36-foot automobile cars will not 
be moved empty on this order. Such cars, however, should 
be supplied for eastbound loading,’ is hereby canceled, 
and these cars will be moved east empty (except from 
territory west of the Missouri River), the same as auto- 
mobile cars of larger size. 

“Due to the acute shortage, it is imperative that the 
eastbound movement of automobile cars be expedited all 
possible, and the situation followed vigorously to prevent 
misuse of or delay to the cars,” 
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Regional Director Winchell, in a circular to railroads jy 
the Southern Region, says: 

“The automobile shipping season is fast approaching jt; 
maximum, and shortage of proper equipment for Such 
movements is quite universal. 

“Inasmuch as there is an ample supply of other equip. 
ment to meet all other needs, special care must be take, 
by all corcerned on each railroad to conserve the use of 
the automobile car for the purpose for which it was pbyij 
and to get this equipment into the territory where mos 
needed. Accordingly, you will please have all concern 
understand that automobile cars are to be handled jy 
accordance with the following: 

“They must be promptly released from load. 

“Current instructions from the regional director wit) 
respect to loading these cars in their return movement 
must be observed, the intent of these instructions being 
to permit loading only when it will serve the purpose 9 
expediting the return movement of the car to automobile 
loading points. 

“If automobile cars are stored with other box cars, they 
should be taken from such storage and forwarded for auto. 
mobile loading. 

“Preference will be given in making repairs to auto. 
mobile cars during this period of emergency. 

“If any question exists as to the territory to which 
empty cars will be forwarded, information should be re 
quested of the regional director. 

“It is important that this emergency be met and specia 
action must be taken to get every automobile car into 
proper service. 


LOADING OF FERTILIZER 


Regional Director Bush has instructed roads in the 
Southwestern Region to disregard instructions contained 
in his letter cf February 17 relative to securing copy o 
bill of lading covering fertilizer and agricultural lime 
shipments from manufacturers, to be forwarded by rail: 
road agent to the Car Service Section, for use in the 
campaign for maximum loading of these commodities. 
He says: 

“The Chemical Alliance, Inc., in taking up with thei 
membership, have found that it will impcse a _ bardship 
on majority of the manufacturers to comply with this 
request, as their billing machines are already work 
ing to the limit, and to supply this additional copy wouli 
necessitate making an extra copy of every bill of lading 
in lieu of the carbon copy requested. 

“Under the circumstances, where not possible to secure 
an extra copy of the bill of lading from shipper, the 
railroad agent should forward direct to the Car Service 
Section, at Washington, on the 7th, 14th and 21st and 
last day of each month, beginning March 21, either 4 
copy of the waybill, bill of lading or abstract, giving the 
following information covering every carload shipment 
of fertilizer and agricultural lime when not loaded to mini- 
mum of 60,000 pounds: Date, car initial, number, col- 
signor, consignee, destination, contents, weight and cal 
capacity. 

“The reason for fixing the minimum at 60,000 pounds is 
to minimize the compilation of this data and by no means 
to convey the impression that cars should not be loaded 
to the maximum carrying capacity. 

“When two or more shipments are forwarded in ac 
cordance with Car Service Section Circular CS-12, of May 
27, 1918, attention shculd be called to this fact.” 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Director-General Hines March 21 announced the perso 
nel of the advisory committees on finance and purchases 
created when John Skelton Williams resigned as directo! 
of finance. Williams is chairman of both. The other 
members of the finance committee are Franklin O. Brow?, 
president Augusta Southern; Harry Bronner, president 
Missouri Pacific; F. W. Scott, secretary Louisiana-Pite 
Bluff, and James N. Wallace, a New York banker. This 
committee will give advice on matters of financial policy 
of the Administration and report on any reorganizations 
of railroad companies. On the purchases committee are 
Robert S. Lovett and Henry Walters. This committee will 
advise on purchases of equipment and supplies, 
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Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


* 
FROM FARM TO MARKET BY MOTOR 


(By the U. S. Department of Agriculture) 


-Advice on Buying a Truck. 


There are several sources of information which 
may be helpful to the man contemplating the pur- 
chase of a motor truck. 

Previous personal experience of the operator is 
exceedingly valuable. Experiences of other oper- 
ators may often be secured for the asking. Motor- 
truck manufacturers will be glad to furnish prospec- 
tive purchasers with such information of this nature 
as may be available. Data secured from truck man- 
ufacturers very often do not indicate the conditions 
under which the figures were secured. 

Information thus offered is usually an honest at- 
tempt to aid buyers, but almost invariably there is 
too much generalization to make such figures a very 
valuable basis of estimation. 

Many cost statements issued by truck companies 
do not take into consideration the varying classes 
of highways over which trucks run, variations in the 
load, total monthly or yearly mileage, and other im- 
portant factors. 

A bulletin recently issued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Bureau of Markets, “Motor Trans- 
portation for Rural Districts,” will aid the prospective 
operator. It will be sent free on request. 


Hauling farm produce to market in motor trucks repre- 
sents one means of the successful solution of the “short 
haul,” one of the most difficult problems which confronts 
the transportation expert, reports the Bureau of Markets 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in a recent pub- 
lication, ‘““Motor Transportation for Rural Districts.” The 
failure of railroads to keep pace with the expansion of 
the short-haul business; the development of the producing 
areas adjoining the larger cities in proportion to the pro- 
duction demands asked of them; and the upbuilding of the 
motor-truck manufacturing activities, as well as the recent 
war emergency crisis, have popularized this method of 
moving farm produce to market. 

The Bureau of Markets conducted an extensive survey 
of 60 rural motor routes to ascertain the defective practices 
and, as far as possible, to suggest improvements which 
would stabilize the industry. The bureau found that rural 
freight is hauled by the farmer who owns a truck and 
handles his personal marketing as well as that of his 
neighbor by motor; by the local truck operators who haul 
farm produce as a business; by the local automobile or 
truck agencies that operate transportation trucks as a 
side-line; by the city transfer company which also en- 
gages in rural hauling; and by the large corporation which 
operates a fleet of trucks over a wide range of territory. 
Naturally, with such a diversity in the hauling agencies, 
there is a similarly wide range in their methods of doing 
business. 

Pioneers have made mistakes which should teach valu- 
able lessons for their successors. For example, too many 
ambitious motor men buy their trucks first and then make 
4 study of local conditions and the prospects for the de- 
velopment of a profitable and permanent hauling business 
i their communities. They neglect to inventory such 
tritical conditions as the volume of farm products pro- 
duced along the contemplated routes, the volume of mis- 
cellaneous hauling supplementary to regular loads, the 
Competition of other carriers, and the character of the 


highways over which the trucks must run. A motor-truck 
route established in a sparsely settled or non-productive 
region is foredoomed to failure, advise the experts of the 
Department of Agriculture. At least a potential supply 
of commodities must be available for hauling if there is 
to be sufficient business to make the route a paying one. 
A region devoted to the production of a few staple crops 
which move to market during a comparatively brief sea- 
son will not provide business for a permanent route. For 
successful operation a reasonably dependable tonnage is 
essential throughout the year. 


Kinds of Products Affect Costs. 


Regions devoted to truck farming or dairying provide 
rich fields for motor-truck operation. However, considera- 
tion should be given to the nature of the products to be 
hauled, as low-priced, bulky staples may not stand the 
transportation charges necessary to maintain a route. For 
illustration, it is unlikely that hay can be transported by 
motor truck for long distances except under unusual con- 
ditions with respect to price. Perishables may stand the 
motor-truck tariff if the transportation service to market 
is speedier than the customary means of transportation. 
Such commodities as cream, milk and eggs, which are high 
in price as compared to bulk, may bear a reasonably high 
transportation charge if more satisfactory facilities are 
offered. 

Study Prospects Before Starting Route. 

The back haul or return trip, which often is made with- 
out a load, constitutes an extravagant practice which 
truckmen zhould strive to avoid. Attention should be con- 
centrated on the problem of arranging for freight, so that 
there will be a profitable load on all trucks whenever they 
are operated. 

Keen competition is another factor in motor-truck serv- 
ice. Some operators have found it possible to compete 
successfully with rail service and yet to charge rates 
rather higher than were charged by the customary cCar- 
riers. Such conditions, however, are only possible where 
the service is developed on a most extensive scale. 
Freight and express schedules in some districts have been 
unsatisfactory to shippers recently, and, by offering a more 
prompt and speedy service, truck owners have developed 
a very satisfactory business that ordinarily would be han- 
dled by rail. 

Good roads are a prerequisite to successful motor-truck 
operation. Very few operators appreciate the increased 
expense which results from travel over poor roads. The 
unfortunate operator who tries to maintain his services 
over highways which are virtually impassable and unsat- 
isfactory has found that his daily operation costs far ex- 
ceed the average normal expenses and seriously affect his 
profits. 

Depreciation and Operating Costs. 


The man who plans to operate a motor truck should 
have a good working knowledge not only of his engine, but 
the entire machinery in general. The wages paid drivers 
vary in different sections of the country and, for trucks 
of different sizes, ranging from $2.75 to $7.50 a day. De- 
preciation is one of the heaviest annual expenses with a 
motor, a loss of from 20 to 33% per cent of the cost of 
the truck each year being required to cover this charge. 

Data collected by the Bureau of Markets show that the 
annual cost of overhauling and repairing the trucks ranges 
from $100 to $900 a year. Those truck operators who 
make it a point to keep their machines in a constant 
state of repair have relatively small charges to meet for 
annual overhauling. On the other hand, those who op- 
erate their trucks as long as possible, with no regular 
repairs, often have to pay 2 very heavy overhauling charge 
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at the end of the year. Tire expenses, garage rent, taxes, 
licenses and insurance, overhead expenses, repairs and 
equipment all swell the annual maintenance costs. 


Rates for Hauling. 


In some sections there are as many different systems 
of computing rates and charges for hauling as there are 
motor trucks, each owner having an original way of fig- 
uring his transportation toll. There are several factors 
which should be considered in the establishment of rates 
in any district. The value and the fragility of the load 
bear a direct relationship to the rate that should be 
charged. Very valuable or fragile loads involve the greater 
risk on the part of the carrier, and the tariff for the car- 
riage of such goods should be sufficiently high to offset 
the risk involved. The length of the haul naturally is 
another prime consideration. Road conditions directly 
affect operating costs and hence must also be considered 
in establishing rates. The perishability and bulk of the 
load must be taken into consideration. Where complete 
delivery is made from the door of the shipper to the door 
of the consignee, and service is rendered which is not 
duplicated by the railroad, this additional service must 
be considered in fixing the rate. Practically no rates have 
been established on the basis cf cost plus a reasonable 
profit. A satisfactory rate must be one which is low 
enough to attract business and high enough to offer a 
reasonable profit to the operator. Where conditions do not 
permit the establishment of such a rate, care should be 
exercised in starting a route. 

Collecting and Delivering Freight. 

Farm-to-farm collection of freight is practiced on short 
rural routes where comparatively few stops are ordinarily 
made. Such collection is costly, both in time and gasoline, 
and hence necessitates higher rates. The cross-roads col- 
lection system is popular, also, the shippers centralizing 
their produce at certain points where it can be loaded on 
the trucks. The central assembling method, where the 
shippers concentrate their freight at one point or where 
a lighter, auxiliary truck collects and delivers it, is worthy 
of trial, as it possesses many efficient features. The de- 
livery of the goods at their destinations may be handled 
very satisfactorily in a similar manner. 

The small-scale truck line usually collects the charges 
when the freight is accepted, while the more elaborate 
systems which haul regularly for different patrons submit 
weekly or monthly bills. It is essential that each truck 
operator, no matter how simple his system, should keep 
a record of his expenses. The Bureau of Markets, in an 
investigation of over sixty rural motor routes, ascertained 
that many operators who kept no accounts thought they 
were making a profit, when, as a matter of fact, they were 
gradually exhausting their original investment for current 
expenses. 

Rural hauling by motor is limited and restricted by the 
operation costs as compared with those of railroads, elec- 
tric lines and boat routes. The truckman must practice 
every possible economy in order to minimize his expenses 
which will be reflected in his charges. Truck routes are 
only adapted to sections in which the roads are good, as 
poor roads are an insurmountable obstacle to motor freight- 
ing. Furthermore, truck operators must be financially re- 
sponsible for the goods they carry. Consequently they 
should be protected by adequate insurance. It is only by 
such practices that a permanent and certain business can 
be developed. 


MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


(By the Transportation Engineering Department, Packard Motor 
Car Company) 

Picture to yourself a company handling its group of 
staple products from direct importing of raw material to 
direct distribution among merchants. 

It is perhaps the largest concern of its kind in the world, 
growing out of small beginnings two generations ago. Its 
founders were personalities—pioneers in planning, two- 
fisted men in a business fight. Competition brought many 
a stand-up and knock-down battle. 

At no period in this business has the going ever been 
easy. Profit margins were always narrow and shrinking, 
as is characteristic of staple necessities. Each year’s 
earnings depended upon ever-increased volume of business, 
with the most minute and accurate cost records for every 
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department, so that economies might be effected and leaks 
stopped. The best technical minds available were cep. 
tered on each phase of the business, from the testing anjq 
purchase of raw materials abroad, through «he intricate 
processes of the factory, and right up to the packing o 
finished goods for shipment at the factory door. 

Now picture this successful business with a fleet of sixty 
motor vehicles used for its deliveries and general hauling, 

Almost by chance the management discovers that the 
motor transport is far below the standard of efficiency 
maintained in its manufacturing and distribution. Dis. 
tinctly there is a motor transport problem—or seems to 
be, for accidental comparison of two sheets of cost figures 
arouses a suspicion as to the efficiency of one section of 
the motor transport, at least. But it is found that records 
do not furnish a basis for thorough analysis, because they 
are incomplete. 

At this point the company’s motor transport problem 
was submitted to experienced transportation engineers, 
with a request for investigation and suggestions. And 
here is what the engineers learned: 

The motor equipment is operated in two widely separated 
cities. In each city the company has good garage facili- 
ties and in both places a system of cost records had been 
developed. ; 

But the system followed in each place was different. 
Both sections of the motor fleet were under the supervi- 
sion of men who had risen from the ranks of drivers. 
Their experience in operation, mechanical upkeep and 
management of men was excellent. They were entitled 
to commendation for high standard in keeping equipment 
actually at work, and for good human organization. 

But they were not familiar with accounting, muc’ less 
scientific cost management, and when each devised his 
own cost system it was naturally limited to details with 
which he was most familiar. ; 

For example, blanks were provided for keeping track of 
items like gasoline, oil, tires, repairs, garage expense, 
wages of chauffeurs, helpers and mechanics. From these 
records a sincere effort was made‘ to figure out general 
operating costs, in miles, tons, days of operation, cost per 
mile, cost per ton, cost per ton-mile. 

The first inspection of the motor equipment itself by 
engineers revealed the fact that: not one of the sixty-odd 
vehicles had a speed or distance recording appliance in 
good working order! This reduced the figuring of ton 
and mile costs to rough estimates. 

It was also found that rule-of-thumb methods had been 
largely followed in keeping track of gasoline, oil and the 
like. A clerk intrusted with recording these items would 
perhaps ask a driver how many miles he made to a gallon 
of gasoline, and if the driver replied, “About two miles,” 
the busy clerk, in good faith, said: ‘Well, you had twenty 
gallons of gasoline to-day, Jim, so you must have run 
‘about forty miles.” And forty miles would probably be 
entered on the records as the performance of that truck 
that day! 

A motor fleet of that size necessarily consumes large 
quantities of supplies, such as tires and parts. In neither 
garage was there any stock-keeping system for supplies. 
No correct inventory had been made for years, and n0 
correct pricing of the different materials for quick, ac 
curate debit entries against each motor. The company 1s 
compelled to merchandise its products in the light of 
accurate cost records and pricing. But it had never made 
any effort to merchandise the supplies used in its motor 
fleet. 

Suppose that each garage superintendent had worked 
out a satisfactory system of records for the above items, 
and that they were faithfully accounted for day by day. 
Even then, with lack of uniformity in the two systems, 
it was impossible to make fair comparisons—when the 
general management tried to run down obvious discrep 
ancies, the cost records were not capable of comparison. 

Furthermore, both systems were deficient in monthly 
and yearly summaries, whereby identical items of experr 
ence could be compared, one month with another, and one 
vehicle with another. Thus, hundreds of wastes and leaks 
were possible, and could not be corrected, because they 
could not be found. For the same reason many genuine 
economies and efficient operating methods were concealed 
and could not be brought to light and turned to advantage. 

This company’s motor equipment includes vehicles of 
various makes and types and capacity. Records did not 
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show which maker’s cars were most efficient, nor the sizes 
and types of vehicles best adapted to that business. 

Among the sixty-odd drivers there was a wide range 
of ability. Records did not reveal the incompetent man 
nor furnish a basis upon which to overcome his short- 
comings by instruction or by directing his attention to im- 
portant factors of operation. Nor was it possible to dis- 
cover the most efficient drivers and make their methods 
available to others. Real injustice was often done drivers, 
because they could not be given credit for skill, careful- 
ness, economies of fuel and supplies, and other praise- 
worthy service to the company. 

What this company learned from a verbal report, follow- 
ing a brief investigation of garage records and methods 
by transportation engineers, was that it had never se- 
cured a clear mental picture of its motor equipment, much 
less of its motor transport requirements. 

Engineers were asked to put the picture together. They 
began by ascertaining the kinds of qualities of material 
to be hauled by motor and made a study of the territory 
to be covered, with reference to distances, systematic 
routing, character of pavements and roads, branch dis- 
tributing points, facilities for quick loading and unloading 
at freight terminals, customers’ premises, etc. 

Then followed an inventory of motor equipment in use— 
make, type, capacity, age, conditions, kinds of bodies and 
general suitability and to service requirements. This in- 
cluded a study of idle equipment during slack periods 
and a maximum use of motors during busy periods, with 
investigation of outside trucking service required in busy 
seasons, 

With this groundwork of ascertained fact, engineers 
were then assigned to ride routes with drivers, keeping 
accurate route records of gasoline, oil and supplies, mile- 
age, time spent on each trip, time of loading and unload- 
ing, time lost by delays of every kind, whether due to 
mechanical mishaps or outside causes, such as waiting at 
terminals or customers’ premises. 


This route riding made it possible to clearly visualize 
the general transport situation. Route records were 
worked out in terms of cost and hours, with almost star- 
tling discrepancies revealed in actual ton-mile values be- 
tween two vehicles which had been credited with identical 
performance. 


It was *found that, because garage superintendents had 
no trustworthy figures of cost for vehicles of various types 
and capacities, that freight hauling and delivery service 
were not clearly separated, and vehicles of widely dif- 
ferent character were used indiscriminately for all classes 
of service. Route riding on a heavy truck might reveal 
the fact that it was subjected to too many stops and 
waits, by reason of the kind of freight carried. Lighter 
vehicles were used in hauling solid loads over direct routes 
when they should have been assigned to mixed loads with 
Many stops, to relieve large trucks of peddling work. 


Opportunities were also found to get drivers’ viewpoints 
on important matters, such as causes of delay at ter- 
minals, mechanical mishaps to equipment, the efficiency 
and dependability of different motors, the convenience of 
bodies and loading and unloading devices, their feeling 
toward the: company, their interest in efficient operation, 
and so forth. 


As an upshot of this investigation the company is now 
using the national standard cost system adopted by the 
ttuck owners’ conference, which is recognized as fully 
covering every essential point of motor transportation 
costs, and possessing a flexibility which permits its ap- 
plication to motor transportation plants of every size and 
character. 


Furthermore, it now recognizes the difference between 
motor trucks as an important auxiliary service, tacked 
loosely to the outside of its business, so to speak, and 
teal motor transportation as incorporated into the busi- 
hess, taking its place as part of the whole process of 
Production, from import of raw materials to final customer 
deliveries, 

Taking this view, motor transportation is machinery. 
It eliminates hand labor, boosts up output, reduces cost. 
It demands study as machinery. It demands scientific 
Management, as well as cost keeping. It is an intimate 
bart of the industrial equipment and the factory process 
and should be so regarded. Only on that basis will it 
Yield maximum production, and any other basis of opera- 
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tion is unfair, both to the motor equipment and the busi- 
ness itself. 

In delivery and hauling by horse and wagon the equip- 
ment was looked upon as an auxiliary—if not a necessary 


evil. Investment in a horse and wagon was small com- 
pared with the motor truck. The average motor truck 
represents an investment of at least $3,000, while a horse 
will cost about $350 and a wagon about $500. Motor trucks 
operated by the business concern whose experience was 
dealt with above cost upon the average $6,000 each. The 
horse has a limit of travel and work—he will haul one 
and one-half tons maximum, about eighteen miles a day. 
He could be driven ten or twelve hours daily, and then 
had to rest. When he was not busy his owner felt sat- 
isfied,, because he was at least resting and could later 
be called upon for work. The relatively smaller cost of 
investment and driver’s wages led his owner to look upon 
loss by idle time as negligible. 

When motor vehicles were substituted for horse equip- 
ment the owner persisted in regarding them upon much 
the same basis—as auxiliaries of the business instead of 
costly, high-capacity machinery of an entirely new type. 
A five-ton motor truck will travel, on the average, fifty 
to sixty miles a day, carrying from three to four times 
the load of a horse truck. It requires no periods of rest, 
but can be kept running twice as many hours as a horse. 

In other words, it is modern high power equipment and 
requires an entirely different viewpoint. 


TRUCKS FOR SHORT-HAUL FREIGHT 


(Speech delivered by W. J. L. Banham, General Traffic Man- 
ager of the Otis Elevator Company, before the Ninth National 
Truck Owners’ Conference, Friday, March 14, at New York.) 


Users of motor trucks should consider to what extent 
they can be operated in competition with short-haul freight 
movement. The principles involved are, first, service, 
and, second, cost. In order to make a fair comparison 
between the two means of transportation referred to, it 
is important that the manufacturers be in position to 
know the cost of moving less-than-carload shipments via 
freight, particularly to short-haul points. They should also 
know the cost of transportation via motor trucks covering 
the same shipments. 

Sometimes manufacturers figure that when a freight 
rate is 50 cents per hundred pounds via freight, and the 
rate to the same point via motor truck is 75 cents per 
hundred pounds, this in itself shows an increased trans- 
portation cost of 25 cents per hundred pounds. This is 
not a fair comparison and is not a true cost. 

What I understand to be a transportation cost, is all 
expense involved in making a shipment, starting with 
the boxing or packing expense, and all other expenses in- 
curred until delivery is made to the receiver in good order. 

It is not an easy matter, however, for the manufacturer 
to compile all these costs, as freight shipments involve 
expense through various departments, some of which can 
be figured out, while the balance are usually carried as 
a department expense, and if shipments are not made 
by the cumbersome freight method, the cost can be ma- 
terially reduced if other means are used to make freight 
shipments to short-haul points. 

I am firmly convinced that motor ‘truck transportation 
will reduce the shipping costs of the manufacturers con- 
siderably, and will eliminate a number of transportation 
evils which are both costly and annoying to shippers and 
receivers of freight alike. 

For the information of this conference I have compiled 
some figures showing the cost of freight movement com- 
pared with the same movement via motor truck. These 
figures are worked out on an average basis and, while 
substantially correct, they may not cover local conditions 
which exist in your shipping departments. 

We have included in the freight cost the first class 
rate plus 15 cents per hundred pounds teaming charges 
from the shipper’s warehouse to freight house, plus 15 
cents per hundred pounds teaming charges from freight 
house to receiver’s warehouse, plus 24 cents per hundred 
pounds increased cost of boxing to cover shipments made 
via freight, plus 17 per cent account of increased weight 
caused by increased cost of boxing. 

We have not included in this amount considerable addi- 
tional expense, which I will refer to later. 

The rate via motor truck covers delivery from the ship 
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per’s warehouse to receiver’s warehouse. I have averaged 
this rate, and believe it is a fair one to use in comparison 
with the freight cost movement. 

With this explanation I will now give the cost of trans- 
portation, showing the difference in transportation cost 
between freight movement and motor truck movement. 


COMPARISON OF COSTS BETWEEN LESS-CARLOAD 
FREIGHT MOVEMENT AND MOTOR TRUCK TRANS- 
PORTATION PER HUNDRED POUNDS. vi 

ia 
freight. 


Via mo- 
tor truck. 
From Yonkers to— 
Newark 

From New York to— 
Newark 
Passaic 
Paterson 
Elizabeth 
New Brunswick 
Trenton 
Philadelphia 
ee Uh cu eckenneetaeeennve een been 
Wilmington, Del. 
Coatesville, Pa. 
Port Chester, N. Y 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Derby, Conn. 
I ER, in cs 6 wr-wace cela pe mines wan emake 
Shelton, Conn. 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. 








We will now consider some of the additional expense 
covered by freight movement. 

In practically every instance it is necessary to prepare 
material for freight shipment in an entirely different way 
than if it moved via motor truck direct from the shipper 
to the receiver. It is nec2ssary to go to considerable 
additional expense by boxing or crating, or to protect by 
other means, in order to prevent loss or damage in transit. 

This additional packing expense is necessary on account 
of the number of handlings the less-than-carload shipments 
receive at the hands of the teamsters and carriers after 
the material leaves the shipping department. 

This added protection and expense can be greatly re- 
duced if shipments are made via mector truck, and the 
packages only need protection for loading at shipper’s 
warehouse in transit without transfer, and unloading at 
receiver’s warehouse. 

After the shipment has been properly prepared for ship- 
ment, and the necessary shipping documents are made 
out, delivery must be made to the local freight house, 
either by truck or other means, which increases the trans- 
portation cost to the amount of the teaming and additional 
labor. The shipping department is burdened with an ad- 
ditional expense covering transfer of freight from ship- 
ping floor to carrier’s freight house. 

If the freight is to be prepaid, the freight bill when 
rendered must be checked by the shipping department 
and passed for payment through the interested depart: 
ments. This does not involve any considerable expense 
where one or two freight bills are considered, but in a 
large shipping department, where hundreds of shipments 
are made daily, it is necessary to go to considerable ex- 
pense to check freight bills as to their corrnectness in 
classification, weight and rate, which is an additional 
transportation cost, and makes necessary the entering of 
claims against the carriers for overcharges, whch is a 
further additional transportation cost. 


We will now assume that the shipment is in the hands 
of the carrier to be transported to a short-haul point. 

The customer is notified that shipment has been made, 
and is usually furnished with a copy of the bill of lading— 
this as evidence that shipment has been made. 

It would seem now that the transportation cost has 
been completed, but this is not the case, however, in a 
great number of instances. Shipments, moving via freight, 
are subject to delay, and the time in transit may be any- 
where between six days to six weeks. When shipments 
are delayed the receiver of the freight, as a rule, asks 
for a tracer to be started, which usually involves consid- 
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erable correspondence, together with labor, and is an addi- 
tional transportation cost. 

When the material finally arrives at destination the 
receiver is subjected to an expense, as it is necessary 
for him to arrange for the transfer of freight from the 
local freight house to his warehouse. This also involves 
a teaming charge, both of which are additional transporta- 
tion costs. 

If delivery is made in full, and in good order, no fur. 
ther action on the part of the receiver is necessary other 
than the payment for the material under terms arranged 
and agreed upon. 

If the shipment arrives, however, in part only, or in a 
damaged condition, it is necessary for the receiver or 
shipper to locate the missing packages, or to replace such 
missing packages, or to duplicate such parts of the ship- 
ment that are damaged. This involves additional expense 
and is part of the freight transportation cost. 

We will now take a similar shipment which is to move 
via motor truck. 

It is not necessary to go to the same expense for pack- 
ing or boxing, by reason of the fact that there is usually 
no transfer in transit, and only two handlings, as the 
packages are loaded by the shipper at the shipper’s ware. 
house, and are, as a rule, unloaded at the receiver’s ware- 
house—this usually without transfer. 

Practically none of the additional expense incurred by 
freight movement is necessary when movement is made 
via motor truck. If a fixed rate is agreed upon, the ship- 
per is in position to know how much his shipping charges 
will be. 

I consider one of the greatest savings made possible 
by motor truck transportation is that of lumber and other 
material used for packing, together with additional labor 
and other charges incident thereto. The amount of this 
saving, however, will be controlled largely by the material 
to be boxed or packed, and how much less protection can 
be used when moving via motor truck as against a less- 
than-carload movement via freight. - 

Have ycu taken into consideration the amount of ma- 
terial you have in transit which is not producing any 
revenue, either to the shipper or receiver, while it is in 
the hands of the carrier? 

The average receiver of freight apparently does not 


consider invoices for material due until delivery has been. 


made, regardless of the fact whether materiaf is sold 
f. o. b. shipping point or f. o. b. delivery point. 
of sale are 2 per cent 10 days, or net 30 days, he usually 
takes 10 or 30 days from the receipt of freight. If goods 
are in transit 30 days, it means that you are selling on 
60 days’ credit, instead of 30 days. 

If delivery can be made within 24 hours via motor truck, 
there could be no question about when the invoices are 
due, and the money could be used for further manufactur- 
ing, or in any other way decided upon by the shippers. 

Have you considered the amount of space you use in 
your shipping departments in order to prepare your ship- 
ments to move via freight? 

Have you considered how much less space you need in 
your shipping departments if you can materially reduce 
the amount of boxing and packing used on your ship- 
ments? 

Have you considered the amount of lumber it is neces- 
sary for you to carry for boxing, and the space necessary 
to store same, and the amount of freight charges you pay 
on wet lumber, if it is stocked in the open. as is usually 
the case? Boxing lumber will frequently carry from 10 
to 25 per cent of its weight in moisture, unless it is passed 
through a dry kiln before being used for boxing purposes. 

Could not you use any space which can be saved by 
changing your shipping methods for manufacturing pul- 
poses, which would produce a profit, instead of an ex 
pense? 

Is it not to your advantage to make delivery to your 
customer within the shortest possible time? 

The best advertising feature that Marshall Field & Co. 
of Chicago have is that they agree to make delivery 
within 50 miles of their store within 24 hours. It is 
true that this increases their delivery cost over and 
above a slow freight movement, but prompt delivery gets 
the business and slow delivery would lose it. 

Have you considered the amount of material and money 
your company has tied up, by reason of the fact that you 
are unable to state definitely héw long it will take to 
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effect a freight movement between your factories and 
your customers? 

“tf a freight shipment takes 30 days as against 1 day 
yia motor truck, would it not be to the advantage of your 
company to use the difference in time—29 days, for manu- 
facturing ? 

Have you considered the amount of expense to the 
manufacturers to store and handle their products on ac- 
count of uncertainty of freight delivery? 

In general, I am of the opinion that motor truck trans- 
portation can, and should, compete successfully with the 
carriers to short-haul points. The delivery time is all in 
favor of the motor truck, and I am satisfied, if the manu- 
facturers will take into account all the various costs and 
charges which are part of a freight transportation cost, 
that motor trucks can be operated successfully in com- 
petition with the carriers for distances of between 10 and 
125 miles. 


Personal Notes | 


George Hodges, chairman of the transportation section 
of the American Railroad Association and before that chair- 
man of the committee on relations between railroads of 
the American Railway Association, died March 14, after 
four days’ illness with influenza. He had been in railroad 
service since 1886. 

C. B. Stafford, traffic man of the Louisville Board of 
Trade, has joined Director Thelen’s staff as traffic assist- 
ant for the southeast. He has been on the shippers’ side 
of cases for the last ten years, serving at Memphis and 
for the last two years at Louisville. Before that he was 
a Frisco man. 

Leo E. Golden, secretary and traffic manager of the 
(linton Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ Association, Clinton, 
la, has been made traffic manager of the Burlington Ship- 
pers’ Association, effective April 15. It has just been or- 
ganized and will look after the transportation interests 
of the industrial and commercial institutions of the city. 

Elizabeth Robinson, traffic manager for the Willard Sup- 
ply Company, New York, has been elected to membership 
in the National Industrial Traffic League. 

R. E. Larmour, general agent of the freight department 
of the Canadian Pacific, with office at New York, has been 
promoted to general freight agent, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que. 

J. R. Wilson, traffic manager of the Sacramento North- 
em Railroad, at Sacramento, Calif, has resigned, effective 
April 30. Mr. Wilson went to Sacramento nearly five 
years ago to become traffic manager of the Northern 
Electric Railway, which, after its reorganization, adopted 
the name of Sacramento Northern Railroad. Prior to 
this he was with the Southern Pacific Company, general 
freight office in San Francisco, and later commercial agent 
for the Illinois Central Railroad in that city. 

Hugh R. Wilford has resigned as general freight and 
passenger agent of the United Fruit Company at New 
Orleans, to become vice-president and general manager 
of the Isthmian Service Corporation at New York. He 
is succeeded by C. A. Torrence, transferred from the New 
York office of the company. 

J. A. Morice is appointed agent, foreign freight depart- 
ment, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Toronto. 

The directors of the Ashland (Ky.) Chamber of Com- 
merce have elected Mandel Sener executive secretary of 
their organization. Mr. Sener was former publicity agent 
for the Baltimore & Ohio and later secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at New Berne, N. C. 

W. A. Webb is appointed a member of Railway Board of 
Mhetment No. 1, vice John G. Walber, assigned to other 
uties. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The March dinner of the Traffic Club of Philadelphia 
was held March 10, 1919, in the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. 
The newly elected president, Wilmar M. Wood, traffic 
Manager of the U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, in out- 
lining the policy of the club, stated that it was his inten- 
ion to invite a new sphere of usefulness to be coupled 
With the previous sccial functions of the club, and with 
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this in view this meeting was designated as Philadelphia 
Port Night, that a more intimate knowledge might be ob- 
tained of the situation. George S. Webster, director of 
wharves, docks and ferries; J. S. W. Holton, president 
of the Maritime Exchange; William J. Conlen, chairman 
of the port committee of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
Richard Spillane of the Public Ledger addressed the mem- 
bers. Director Webster stated that improvements in port 
facilities were contemplated, involving the expenditure of 
$40,000,000, this in addition to the United States quarter- 
facilities contemplated the expenditure of approximately 
of from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000. A resolution recom- 
mending the formation of a general committe represent- 
ing business and commercial organizations to act in con- 
junction with city officials for the development of Phila- 
delphia as a port was unanimously adopted by the club. 
The newly elected officers are: President, Wilmer M. 
Wood; secretary, Wm. H. Montgomery; treasurer, Geo. W. 
Michener; historian, M. B. Haspel; vice presidents, H. C. 
Crawford, E. D. Hilleary, E. H. Porter, C. H. Rolf, F. M. 
Rosekrans; directors, Jos. P. Brown, Benj. C. McPherson, 
W. H. Reed, R. Y. Bernard, W. B. Grieves, Wm. McCuen, 
Geo. J. Davis, W. D. Corfield, W. V. Massey 


The nominating committee of the Traffic Club of Chicago 
has reported the following nominations for the ensuing 
year: 

For president, Carl Howe, traffic manager Michigan 
Central R. R.; for first vic2-president, E. L. Dalton, traffic 
manager Montgomery Ward & Co.; for second vice-presi- 
dent, William Gourlay, general agent American Railway 
Express Co.; for third vice-president, Captain A. Fletcher 
Marsh, secretary Marsh & Furman Lumber Co.; for sec- 
retary, C. B. Signer, freight representative Nickel Plate 
R. R.; for treasurer, J. F. Coykendall, federal treasurer 
Chicago Great Western R. R., and for directors, J. H. 
Brinkerhoff, C. G. Burnham, Chas. Dietrich, Robert C. Ross 
and Luther M. Walter. The annual meeting will be held 
in the clubrooms on March 25, preceded by dinner and 
followed by a smoker. 


At the Transportation Club of Louisville noonday lunch- 
eon, Monday, March 24, the Rev. William A. Ganfield, 
president Centre College, Danville, Ky., will talk on “The 
Sunset Route to the City of Happiness.” 


The twelfth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago was held in the ball room of the La Salle Hotel the 
evening of March 18. Five hundred sat down to table, 
where they were entertained not only by good food, and 
plenty of it, but by vaudeville numbers strategically in- 
terspersed between courses. George B. Hild, chairman of 
the indoor entertainment committee, had charge of this 
vaudeville feature, which was elaborate and high class. 
President Robert C. Ross presided as toastmaster. The 
invocation was by the Rev. Theodore B. Foster of the 
Western Theological Seminary. The speakers were James 
Schermerhorn, editor of the Detroit Times, whose subject 
was, “This Side of Over There,’ and Professor T. G. 
Soares, of the University of Chicago, who spoke on “The 
League of Nations.” 


The Traffic Club of New York adopted resolutions simi- 
lar to those offered by Mr. Ripley at the meeting of the 
National Industrial Traffic League in New Orleans last 
week. They were published in the March 15 number of 
The Traffic World, page 602. 


At the noonday luncheon of the Transportation Club 
of Louisville, March 17, J. R. Dearing, chief dispatcher 
of the Southern Railroad, at Louisville, spoke on the sub- 
ject, “The Transportation Man’s Interest in Current Prob- 
lems.” 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh will hold its seventeenth 
annual dinner March 26. Director-General Walker D. 
Hines will be the principal speaker. Wilbur D. Nesbit of 
Chicago, humorist, is also on the program. F. A. Ogden, 
general freight agent of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, will be the toastmaster. The dinner committee is 
composed as follows: J. A. Fitzpatrick, chairman; F. C. ° 
Baird, H. E. Graham, J. B. Nessle, J. Earl Meyers, Charles 
Gordon, Robert Main, Addison Sevin, E. J. Israel, D. M. 
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Crawford, H. D. Wilkerson, E. C. Connors, W. T. Lowe, 
A. J. Wyant and W. V. Taffner. 


The article by E. E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company, entitled “Opportunity for Traffic 
Man,” printed in The Traffic World of March 8, was pub- 
lished originally in the February Bulletin of the Traffic 
Club of New York. 


The Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland, N. Y., has been. 
organized with H. B. Darling, chairman; H. F. Johnson, 
secretary; and P. F. McManus, treasurer, and will be 
closely affiliated with the Chamber of Commerce. The 
object of the club is to promote friendly relations among 
its members, to exchange practical knowledge and ex- 
perience relative to interstate commerce and transporta- 
tion matters, to aid in the adjustment of traffic problems 
of business concerns in Cortland, and assist in the dis- 
semination of a clearer perception of every-day traffic 
work. A resolution has been adopted protesting against 
the “shipping day plan” as unsatisfactory, unwarranted 
by circumstances, inadequate service and detrimental to 
commercial interests. In the same resolution is demanded 
a daily local freight service to points on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western and Lehigh Valley Railroad local 
divisions. 


Regional Director Aishton, writing to northwestern rail- 
roads, says: 

“Under date of January 3 a letter was addressed to 
the supervisor merchandise service, outlining his duties 
in connection with the handling of merchandise, and at- 
tached to that was copies of our letters to the federal 
managers under date of December 20 and December 31. 

“We have been receiving, recently, some complaints 
about failure to move merchandise on scheduled time, and 
it has been charged to the so-called shipping day plan. 
An investigation has shown that this plan had nothing 
whatever to do with the delay, and it applied to mer- 
chandise that was moved on a daily schedule. The com- 
plaints indicated very clearly that if the instructions con- 
tained in our previous communications had been properly 
carried out, there would have been no cause for complaint, 
and where there was a complaint it should have been 
properly explained by the officer charged with the duty 
of supervising the merchandise handling. 

“To put this matter clearly before you, the following 
are quotations from our former letters to you: 

1. It is the distinct duty of all concerned to give particular 
attention to the working out of this plan and the handling of 
merchandise in general at all points to insure: 

(a) That shipments move on scheduled time to destina- 
tion. 

(b) That freight is properly loaded in accord with sailing 
day plan. 

(c) That cars leave originating terminal on days scheduled 
to depart and that under no circumstances must cars be 
held over for tonnage. . 

2. With the elimination of all congestion and with no short- 
age of labor in any department, there should be no excuse 
accepted for failure to handle merchandise promptly. This 
applies to the movement of merchandise in general, as well as 
that moving under the sailing day plan. 

3. Check should be constantly maintained to determine 
whether movement is made according to schedules and agents 
at destination should be required to report direct to the officer 
in charge whenever merchandise fails to arrive on scheduled 
time. 

4. There is sufficient work in this connection on every rail- 
road to have an operating and traffic officer assigned exclusively 
to that work, at least long enough to know that everything has 
been done that can be done to further the movement of mer- 
chandise. 

“It should be kept clearly in mind that from sixty to 
seventy-five per cent of the merchandise is moved on a 
daily schedule from the larger shipping centers, and that 
any delay in the movement of the merchandise which is 
forwarded daily, is charged to the shipping day plan, re- 
gardless of the fact that the shipping day plan has no 
effect whatever on the merchandise moved daily, except 
as the service has been improved by the elimination of 
transfers en route, and by the moving of the cars daily 
without holding them over for tonnage. 

“We have had very few recommendations from any 
railroads, as to any change which, in their opinion, should 
be made in the shipping day plan, in order to insure 
that merchandise is moved promptly, and that all ship- 


ping day plans are carried out in such a way as to pro. 
vide the best possible service demanded by the tonnage 
moving. Please impress upon your officers, and particy. 


larly of the traffic department, including the particular 


officer who has been assigned to handling of merchandise. 
whose duties are to keep closely in touch with the ship. 
pers, the following: 

1. Traffic officers will solicit through agents and by calling 
—_— the shippers, complaints as to the movement of merclian- 

ise. 

2. That they report to you or the operating officer you may 
designate, any complaints they receive which, in their opinion, 
justifies a change in the merchandise service. 

3. That yourself or the officer you designate to take such 
action as is necessary to provide the proper service and to 
eliminate the cause for complaint. 

4, Where the complaint is made against the shipping day 
plan and the officer investigating, determines that it has no 
relation to the shipping day plan, and in his opinion, the plan 
in effect provides all the service that is justified, it should he 
his personal duty to so explan it to the complainant. 

5. The shipping day plan provides that no cars will be held 
over for the following day for tonnage, and that while ship- 
ments were delivered daily, it was a fact, prior to the installa- 
tion of the shipping day plan that a great many cars were 
held over for tonnage twenty-four, forty-eight or even seventy- 
two hours. This has been eliminated under the present plan 
and a comparison with the service under the old plan will show 
that very much better service is being furnished now than 
heretofore, and if the traffic officers will carry out their duties 
in connection with the public, we believe all cause for com- 
plaint will soon be eliminated. 


“Your investigation of this should also take into con- 
sideration the movement of merchandise from eastern 
points. Certain plans for the routing of merchandise 
originating at Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and other important shipping points in this region have 
resulted in important savings, measured by the number 
of cars employed, and by the elimination of intermediate 
transfer expense and under a properly worked out plan 
there is no reason why the service should not be satis- 
factory to the shippers. The traffic officers should know 
whether the service is satisfactory or not and take such 
action as will correct any fault there may be in the 
handling of the traffic. 

“The eastern lines have worked out similar plans for 
the loading of through merchandise cars by the consoli- 
dation for common points. This has resulted in the dis- 
regarding of the routing instructions, but it has also re 
sulted in the elimination of the transfers en route, and 
provides better movement for the traffic. If the consignees 
are not satisfied with the movement of this traffic from 
the eastern territory by reason of the consolidation for 
common points or otherwise, it is also a duty of the 
traffic officers to determine, and make report to you, with 
their recommendations, as to the movement of that par- 
ticular traffic in the future, and if it is found there are 
good reasons why no change should be made in the ar- 
rangement, thorough explanation should be made to the 
consignees making the complaint. 

“Your traffic officers all have copies, or they can obtain 
copies, of the routing instructions which are being fol- 
lowed by the eastern railroads, and of which the shippers 
have been fully advised. It is quite important that you 
promptly correct any misunderstanding of the instructions 
and that you advise us of any complaints which you are 
unable to satisfy.” 


HANDLING L. C. L. FREIGHT 


Regional Director Smith has written as follows to eas} 
ern roads with reference to working out arrangements 
for handling L. C. L. merchandise under the shipping day 
plan: 

“The common points have been, or are being completely 
covered, and it now seems desirable to undertake similat 
arrangements at local points to one line, in order that 
there may be the best possible co-ordination in the hal 
dling of merchandise freight, and, in addition, that there 
may be no discrimination as between localities. 

“Some of the roads have already covered this matter, 
both at local and common points, but where this is not 
the case, I would request that you arrange for col: 
mittees consisting of at least one operating and one 
traffic department representative to work out the details 
at stations local to your road. 

“Please advise names and addresses of designated rep 
resentatives and, in order that arrangements at the local 
points may harmonize with plans already under way 2! 
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common points, all committees should, when necessary, 
consult freely with the various district chairmen or with 
G. C. Woodruff, regional chairman, Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York.” 


SAILING DAYS AT GRAND RAPIDS 


The railroad committee working on the “Sailing Day” 
plan at Grand Rapids, Mich., proposed to put in effect a 
plan on a semi-weekly basis for the distribution of Grand 
Rapids merchandise. Shippers and manufacturers, as rep- 
resented by the Association of Commerce, refused to con- 
sider anything less than a three times a week service. 
They say the railroads at Grand Rapids now have appar- 
ently a tri-weekly sailing day plan on Grand Rapids mer- 
chandise to some localities, and the proposed plan would 
be a material reduction in the present service. Therefore, 
the Grand Rapids Traffic Club and the Grand Rapids Asso- 
ciation of Commerce refused to accept the proposed plan 
in its entirety. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Regional Director Smith, writing to eastern railroads, 
says: 

“Referring again to the subject of claims through 
loss and damage to freight, in which there was a marked 
increase in 1918: For your information, I am quoting 
below from an analysis made by one of the Eastern Re- 
gion roads of the claim situation in 1918. 

“Unlocated Loss of Entire Packages—The loss of entire 
packages constituted 25 per cent of all claims payments 
and increased over one hundred per cent during the year, 
a large proportion of which was due to the following 
causes: 

Loading in wrong cars to other than destination points. 

Acceptance of freight not marked with name of consignee 
and destination, or bearing old or misleading marks. 

Failure to forward marked feight to destination when astray. 

Delivery of astray freight without requiring proof of owner- 
"Fee to identify astray freight with revenue billing. 

“Agents should carefully observe the classification rule 
governing the marking of less-carload freight, and in 
the case of import and other freight not required to be 
marked with name of consignee and destination unusual 
care should be exercised in its loading and delivery. At 
points common to two or more roads agents should main- 
tain a regular exchange of over and short information, in 
order that astray freight reaching destination may be 
connected with the revenue billing. 

“Commodities Subject to Excessive Damage—Furniture 
and household goods, as well as glass and earthenware, 
even when packing specifications appear adequate, are 
the constant source of breakage, due in most cases to 
the packing requirements being only partly complied with. 
It is the practice of this department to bring to the at- 
tention of shipper instances of insufficiency of packing 
or of packages when evidence of such is clear, but these 
claim prevention efforts can be more effectively made by 
freight inspectors at the time the goods are tendered for 
shipment. 

“Damage to Perishable Commodities.—The principal 
causes for damage to perishable commodities for which 
the carriers were responsible are found in the following 
transportation faults: 

_Failure to strictly observe tariff instructions as to refrigera- 
tion or ventilation. 

Failure to maintain necessary refrigeration by reicing cars at 
proper intervals when not moving on schedule time. 

_Failure to protect perishables from injury when moving at 
times of extremes in temperature. 


Excessive time movement for highly perishable shipments. 
Rough handling of cars while in transit or in switching. 


“The equitable adjustment of claims of this class is 
unusually difficult and calls for careful investigation re- 
Sspecting the condition of the commodities before ship- 
ment, as well as market and other conditions at destina- 
tions. As demands are frequently made for damage, 
based upon slight delay in transportation, consideration 
Must be given to one or more of the following causes, as 
being really responsible: 


Imperfections inherent in the commodity, not apparent at 

time of shipment. 

pneu loading, bracing, stowing or other conditioning by 
Ipper. 

Shrinkage in weight or other impairment not due to delay 
» Car™mers. 
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Unfavorable market conditions when delayed shipment arrives 
at destination. 

“As in the case of ‘concealed damage,’ the question of 
responsibility is usually difficult of satisfactory solution, 
hence the need of competent inspection at time of delivery 
and thorough investigation of above and other contributing 
conditions. A recent recommendation that consignees be 
required to give immediate notice of shortage or damage 
discovered at time of unloading any class of freight has 
been made to the Claims and Property Protection Section 
and, when made effective, carriers will be far better pro- 
tected than heretofore, as they will then have opportunity 
to ascertain the cause and extent of loss or damage be- 
fore the freight is removed from their premises. 

“Damage Due to Defective Cars—There is still need 
of close co-operation between station and car department 
employes to insure repairs to cars, the defective condi- 
tion of which is liable to cause injury to. merchandise, 
and more certain means should be provided for keeping 
cars out of merchandise service until repaired. Investiga- 
tions have developed many cases where cars known to 
have leaky roofs, i. e., arriving with merchandise wet, 
have been reloaded at the same station with other freight. 

“It is also stated that efficient service on the part of 
the claim departments is being impeded by not being 
able to obtain prompt and complete information from 
agents and connecting lines. 

“Will you please have these features given consideration 
and take such action as you consider necessary, sending 
me copies of any instructions you issue on the subject?” 


DIXVILLE AT THE BAT 


(By Arthur R. Mackley, attorney-examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.) 


Its industries .were in a state 
Of moribundity 

That caused a serious debate 
Of great profundity. 


For years with regularity 
Vain efforts had been loosed 
To tempt fair Dame Prosperity 
To give Dixville a boost. 


Why did it on the map remain 
The tiniest of specks, 

While Punkville, fifty miles by train, 
Kept cashing handsome checks? 


Upon this answered question leaned 
The future hopes of all 

When Dixville’s citizens convened 
In Knights of Pythias hall. 


“A lack of civic unity,”’ 
“The well contented few,’’ 

“A leaderless community,” 
“Our antiquated view.’’ 


On none of these could they agree 
As throwing needed light 

Upon the culpability 
For Dixville’s sorry plight. 


And when the meeting seemed to fail 
As time came to adjourn 

There hove in view another sail 
That bade their hopes return. 


“TI know the ill,’’ a voice began, 
“I’ve diagnosed it sure’”’ , 

(The speaker was a traffic man), 
“I also know the cure. 


“Tis not uncommon in these days 
When competition’s flame 

Is fed in dark and devious ways. 
‘Humpitis’ is its name. 


“Just cast your eye along this line 
of what freight rates should be, 
And when you reach our little sign 

Take note of what you see! 


“The long expanse of lineal plane 
Experiences a bump 

And with a freakishness insane 
Kinks high into a hump! 


“While on at Punkville you will see 
(And on a branch at that) 

The level of the rate to be 
Down where the country’s flat! 


“What right have we, then, to enthuse— 
What solitary hope? 

Now Punkville chuckles when she views 
Us through a telescope. 
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‘But shall we stand this carrier— 
Punkville conspiracy? 

Why not attack this barrier 
Before the I. C. C.? 


“There is the place of all the courts 
With which the land abounds, 

Where right in joyous mien disports— 
Where voice of justice sounds! 


“Where legal technicality 
Is rudely cuffed about 

And simple informality 
Permits the truth to out! 


“So let us hasten, undismayed, 
To file, awaiting call, 

The plaint of Dixville Board of Trade 
V. Pennsyl Fe et al.! 


“Let’s set ourselves to put to rout 
This transportation Hun’”’ 

His voice was silenced in the shout— 
“Aye! On to Washington!”’ 


For many months they feverishly, 
With industry aflame, 

Compiled facts to elaborately 
Substantiate their claim. 

And when at length the case was called 
And decks for action cleaned 

The Dixville shippers stood appalled, 
For Punkville intervened! 


‘“‘Your Honor,’’ Punkville’s counsel said, 
“We stand here much abused— 

A crown of thorns upon our head— 
And viciously accused! 


“It is not Punkville that has reaped 
This transportation pelf— 

The favors, sir, have all been heaped 
Upon Dixville herself. 


“°'Tis true that on the shipments in 
We hold the upper hand, 

But when the shipments out begin 
Then Dixville takes command.”’ 


“Your Honor, I object! (The voice 
Came from the Dixville side.) 
“Punkville, no doubt, would much rejoice 
To have this case mistried! 


“But thus the problem can’t be solved— 
I want to make it clear 

The outbound rate is not involved 
In this proceeding here. 


“Tf Punkville to the outbound rate 
Attaches any taint, 

Why—let her then retaliate 
By filing a complaint! 


“In every case in which I’ve been 
For, lo, these many years, 

There’s always someone dragging in 
The through rate’ by the ears. 


“Despite the combination rates, 
Despite the outbound, too, 

The act protects our inbound rates— 
Just those are up to you.” 


The railroads’ counsel slowly rose 
And in sarcastic vein 

{Assuming Daniel Webster pose), 
Began thus to declaim: 


“Your Honor, it can now be seen 
As plain as day to be 

That we are surely caught between 
The ‘Old Boy’ and the sea! 


“While each town thus recriminates 
In this disgraceful fuss, 

Neither one discriminates 
In vilifying us. 


“Tf we, the railroads, are to share 
In justice here released, 

Both towns complaining should prepare 
To have their rates increased. 


“For vears the volume of our rate 
(And at its highest peak) 

Has served but to emaciate 
Our bodily physique. 


“Our credit’s bad! Our rolling stock 
Is in a fearful state— 

And union workers to us flock 
With terms insatiate! 


‘‘Unless the railroads have relief, 
And have it quickly, too, 

They’l! founder on disaster’s reef— 
Then what will shippers do? 
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“These towns should hang their heads in shame 
That gather here and prate— 

Instead of heaping us with blame 
They should co-operate!’’ 


And thus they struggled on for days 
Contesting every inch. 

Many were the verbal frays, 
Oft did the counsel clinch! 


The tact of the examiner 
Required agility 

Unbiased rulings to confer 
With wonted dignity. 


Exhibits piled up by the score 
And made comparison 

Of rates assessed the country o’er 
Wherever railroads run. 


From California’s sunny shore 
To rockbound coast of Maine 
Rates were trundled to the fore 

Their earnings to explain. 


From Canada to Mexico, 
Across the border, too, 

And seaward where the trade-winds blow 
Were rates brought into view. 


Statistics often ruled the stand 
To devastate the scene, 
Manipulated by the hand 
Of statisticians keen. 


The statistician who can prove 
That such and such is true, 

And with the self-same figures move 
To other points of view. 


In volumes did the data rain 
As through a water spout, 
Some of it to the record’s gain, 

But most of it without, 


When in their briefs and orally 
Had counsel rent the air 

‘His Honor’’ set, with gleeless glee, 
His findings to prepare. 


He read the record through and through 
And read it through again, 

And then concluded that he knew 
Less than when he began 


So interwoven was debate 
(Comprising more than half). 

It was a task to separate 
The wheat grains from the chaff. 


In desperation, then, he flung 
The record from his sight, 

And on the briefs of counsel hung 
His hopes for needed light. 


Here lax and equally remiss 
Had counsel proved to be, 
And sacrificed analysis 
To generality. 


And when his wits were fairly gone 
And green toads peeping through, 
He finally decided on 
The sanest thing to do. 


He set the main contentions out 
And showed the rates involved, 
Allowed the ton-per-mile to sprout 

Comparisons evolved. 


Then generalized in legal pith 
To mystify the mind, 

And camoflauged the whole thing with 
“Upon the facts we find’’— 

+ * * * * 


EPILOGUE 
(Twenty years later) 


Now Dixville is a busy place, 
Prosperity is rife, 

Its wheels of commerce grind apace, 
Contented is its life. 


And children at their parents’ knee 
Oft hear the story told 

Of how the Punkville villainy 
Was shattered stony cold! 


Of how the Dixville cohorts cheered, 
With all their might and main, 

When, after smoke of battle cleared, 
They found ‘‘Humpitis”’ slain! 


And when they ask their Lord to keep 
“Dear Mom and Daddy, too,’’ 

In safety in the land of sleep 
And all life’s journey through— 
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The kiddies further supplicate 
Before their prayer is done, 

“And don’t forget the Interstate— 
Please bless them—one by one.” 


And on its Secretary, too, 
Thy blessings, Lord, confer, 
And keep in thy protecting view 
Its Chief Examiner. 


And lighten each Examiner’s task 
And bless them all again, 

And all these things, Dear Lord, we ask, 
For Jesus’ sake—Amen! 


RAILWAY INCOME SHORT 


(Bureau of Railway News and Statistics Bulletin.) 


With wage and rate advances both operative, federal 
control starts off the second year of its stewardship with 
the smallest net railway operating income for January in 
the history of American railways since the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission began compiling monthly returns in 
1908—always excepting the blizzard month of January, 
1918. The abnormal conditions prevailing during that 
month place it outside the pale of comparative railway 
statistics. 


On the contrary, January, 1919, was an ideal winter 
month for railway operation—no blizzard, a minimum of 
zero weather, and traffic resuming normal proportions. 
And yet with the equilibrium between wages and rates 
presumably restored by unprecedented advances in both, 
an operating ratio of 91.15 per cent testified to the failure 
of federal control to cope with the conditions it had cre- 
ated. 


Out of 181 Class I roads and 17 switching and terminal 
roads included in the Commission’s figures for January no 
less than 87 failed to earn operating expenses and taxes. 
The Administration confines its summaries to only 148 of 
some 400 companies taken over by it. Of these 69, or 46 
per cent, showed deficits of net operating income. If the 
minor roads were included the showing would be even 
less reassuring. 

In order to appreciate the situation it is necessary that 
comparisons should skip January, 1918, and confine its 
study to the returns for January, 1917 and 1919, as set 
forth in the following table computed for all the railways 
by the Bureau of Railway News and Statistics from the 
returns of Class I roads to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission: 


RAILWAY INCOME ACCOUNT FOR JANUARY 

For the Years 1917, 1918 and 1919. 
1917. 1918. 
TS re 260,236 261,011 

Operating revenues— Thousands Thousands 
From freight $193,745 
From passengers of 68,270 
From mail 5, 4,684 
From express 2 9,017 
From other transportation.... 8,761 7,787 
From incidentals 8,013 9,251 


$311,794 $292,754 
Operating expenses— 

ee 2 33,953 41,994 
Mtce. of equipment 55,342 
Traffic expenses 5,487 
Transportation expenses 118,884 
General expenses °,106 
Miscellaneous and other 1,995 


$407,359,350 


59,997,194 
102,544,709 
3,601,317 
191,315,310 
10,506,934 
3,304,301 


$371,269,765 
91.15 
$36,089,585 


15,783,613 
20,305,972 


; $223,767 
Ratio to revenues, per cent ri Reg 
Net operating revenue $ 88,027 


$278,843 
95.26 
$13,941 
Taxes 14,520 15,139 
73,506 *1,228 


*Decrease. 


These figures show that while there was an increase of 

only 1,006 miles of line operated in January, 1919, over 
January, 1917, there was an increase of over 30 per cent 
Mm operating revenues and nearly 66 per cent in operating 
expenses, resulting in a loss of over 72 per cent in net 
operating income. 
_ What these figures do not show is that the public serv- 
ice performed by the railways in January, 1917, under pri- 
vate management was actually greater than in January, 
1919, under federal control! This, however, is proved by 
the following summary of freight traffic moved during 
January for the three years: 
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Av. receipts 
Thousands __i per ton-mile 
9 9.39 


Net frt. ton-miles 30,383,168 


Net frt. ton-miles 27,619,867 7.01 
Net frt. ton-miles 33,446,457 6.59 

These average receipts per ton mile are unduly low be- 
cause the ton mile statistics compiled by the government 
include “revenue and non-revenue” freight. Neither are 
they strictly comparable, because the monthly returns to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission cover some 3,000 
miles not included in the Administration’s summaries. 

Only $55,331,013 is allowed by the Administration as 
standard return applicable to January, whereas the aver- 
age payment as fixed by the federal control act is about 
$75,000,000 monthly, payable quarterly. This is a species 
of governmental self-delusion, since the contract compen- 
sation, like interest and rent, is called for by the calendar 
and not by the inconvenient fluctuations of business. In 
sober truth, the net railway operating income for January, 
1919, is from $50,000,000 to $55,331,013 below the contract 
compensation, and the deficit is more likely than not to be 
increased when the 200 small roads not included in the 
government’s summaries are all heard from. 

Attention is arrested by the phenomenal decrease in ex- 
press revenues from over nine millions in the distressful 
month of January, 1918, to a little over six and a half 
million in the favorable month of January, 1919. With an 
increase in rates, a drop of over 27 per cent in express 
revenues would seem to be inexplicable, especially as it 
cannot be explained by inroads of the parcel post on ex- 
press business, for the railway mail revenues continue to 
reflect a smaller volume of mail. 

The jump of over 20 per cent in general expenses lends 
color to the claim that the $4,614,889 yearly which Mr. 
McAdoo boasted having saved on high salaries paid of- 
ficers of railroad corporations was more than offset by 
those paid the central and regional officials under federal 
control. The only department where there is a suggestion 
of economy is in traffic expenses, and shippers are clam- 
oring for the return of the days*when traffic officials re- 
lieved them of many of the details and annoyances of 
their business. 

Of the 485 roads reporting to this bureau 308 are in- 
cluded in the list of railways taken over by the govern- 
ment, and of these only 148 to 152 are included in the 
summaries of railway statistics issued by the Aministra- 
tion. So we are very far from knowing all the facts about 
the railway situation in the United States. 


MOVEMENT OF COTTON 


Regional Director Bush, under date of March 18, in- 
structs southwestern roads that the following governing 
the handling of cotton should be made effective as early 
as possible: 

“To avoid accumulation at compresses, as in the past, a 
representative shall be designated at each compress sta- 
tion to represent all lines if a common point, and it shall 
be his duty to record the number of bales consigned to each 
compress at that station from points of origin. 

“The railroads should keep him advised daily of all such 
acceptances, to enable him to determine when the capa- 
city of a compress has been reached, and that he may 
immediately notify all roads that no more cotton should 
be accepted for it. When the compress again has avail- 
able room he will advise all roads what additional cotton 
can be accepted, according to the relative density of their 
movements. The restriction at country stations should en- 
able platforms to be kept clear of cotton over and above 
ability of the compresses to handle. 


“Such representative should also be advised daily by all 
roads of the number of cars loaded to his station for 
each compress and the number of loads in town and at 
compress for unloading, which information will enable 
him to at once notify all lines to restrict to certain amounts 
or to discontinue entirely loading cotton for that com- 
press, aS conditions may justify. This should eliminate 
delay to equipment account inability of compress to prompt- 
ly accept and unload. 

“In the loading of flat cotton at country stations for com- 
presses, the maximum capacity of cars must be utilized 
and 50 bales for the standard 36-foot car must be secured 
if possible. In localities where the car supply is inade- 
quate, roads should utilize local merchandise cars moving 
to compress points. Cotton under one bill of lading should 
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not be loaded in two cars when one car will take entire 
shipment and agents should urge shippers to accept bills 
of lading for amounts that can be loaded into one car. 

“The loading at compresses should be to capacity of cars, 
maintaining the minimum of 75 bales (regular density) to 
standard 36-foot cars. When capacity of car permits of 
more than 75 bale loading, car should be filled and where 
cotton is pressed to high density car should be loaded 
proportionately heavier. Extreme care should be exercised 
so that no shipments will be accepted contrary to existing 
embargoes or without necessary traffic or export permits 
when such permits are required. 

“Each bale must be marked by the shipper in a plain and 
indelible manner, as provided for in tariffs and compres- 
sion contracts. 

“These instructions will, in no way, conflict with any 
instructions now existing on any of the cotton handling 
lines with reference to care and attention to prevent fire 
or loss in any other manner, nor will they, except as spe- 
cifically noted, affect present instructions relative to accept- 
ance of cotton for shipment. 

“The Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau is author- 
ized to inspect and check cotton in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas and Oklahoma. Their duty is to check cotton into 
the compresses, certifying to the agents the number of 
bales received and examine same for country damage, also 
checking outbound compressed cotton for country damage 


on the same general lines that govern the Maritime Asso-, 


ciation at the ports; certifying conditions to the agent be- 
fore bills of lading can be signed, enforcing rules as to 
minimum loading, keeping of record of the number of 
bales topped; also maintaining a force at ports to check 
cotton for delivery to steamships against the Maritime As- 
sociation.” 


ARGUE INTERMOUNTAIN CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Arguments have been heard in the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Skinner & Eddy Corporation vs. the 
United States, Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
Northern Trans-Continental carriers on the question as to 
whether the Commission, in directing the carriers to 
remove the discrimination against the intermediate inter- 
mountain territory on the trans-continental rates, re 
mained within the scope of power conferred upon it by 
the act to regulate commerce. Literally, it is a case in- 
volving millions. The arguments were made by Joseph 
N. Teal for the corporation, W. M. Hopkins for the Com- 
mission, and John F. Finerty for the trans-continental 
railroads. 

The shipbuilding company claims that the Commission 
was without authority to permit the railroads to raise 
the rates at the Pacific Coast terminals because they were 
originally reduced to meet water competition and their 
restoration was made possible through no change of con- 
ditions other than the disappearance of that competi- 
tion. The act says that when rates have been reduced to 
meet competition by water they may not be raised again 
except on a showing of a change in conditions other than 
the disappearance of competition. 

In the argument of the case the Commission and the 
railroads took the same ground—that all parts of the act 
must be made to work and that one part cannot be used 
to destroy another part. On that hypothesis they con- 
tended that a discrimination is fully as unlawful as the 
raising of rates after the disappearance of competition. 
Mr. Finerty contended that if Mr. Teal’s theory were 
adopted the anti-discrimination section would be read 
out of the act. Mr. Hopkins also declared that that would 
be the effect of such an interpretation of that part of the 
law. He went farther and said that such an interpreta- 
tion would deprive the Commission of the power con- 
ferred by the fourth section, “in special cases,” to pre- 
scribe the extent of the departure from the strict long 
and short haul rules of that section. 

The contention of the Commission is that the law- 
makers, when they forbade the increasing of rates that 
had been lowered to enable the land carriers to meet 
water competition, had in mind such competition as has 
frequently taken place between river lines and parallel 
railroads. At times the railroads have made rates so 
low that the boats were driven off the river and then 
immediately thereafter the land rates have been put at 
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a higher level than they were when the boats entered 
the business. Another argument put forth in behalf of the 
Commission was that the object of the law is to foster 
competition between rail and water carriers and not de- 
stroy it. If the Commission were deprived of the discre. 
tion it exercised in the trans-continental rate situation it 
would mean that there would be no transportation by 
water between the two coasts, because, after rail rates 
had been lowered to enable the land carriers to obtain 
some business in competition with the boats, the rail car- 
riers would never be permitted to raise those rates and 
the boats would never return to the route between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

The shipbuilding corporation, by its litigation, contends 
that it is entitled to the rail rates that were in effect 
before the Commission’s last decision in the transcon- 
tinental rate matter. In the event the Supreme Court 
should hold with Mr. Teal the trans-continental railroads 
would have to pay reparation on every pound of freight 
moved since the Commission permitted the rail carriers 
to raise the rates that were put in effect when it permit- 
ted them to disregard the original grading of trans-con- 
tinental rates to meet the fourth section situation, by 
means of schedule C rates. 


DIRECTOR HUSTIS TO STAY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Railroad Administration will not remove J. H. 
Hustis, serving as district director of New England lines, 
as requested by Albert K. Tapper, representing grain and 
feed dealers, on account of the fight in the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The determination of the Administra- 
tion not to comply with the request, and Mr. Tapper’s 
further comment on the situation, are contained in the 
following letters exchanged between himself and Director 
Chambers, the letter of Mr. Chambers being given first: 


If I correctly interpret your letter of the 10th inst to the 
Director General, your protest against Mr. J. H. Hustis serving 
as District Director of the New England lines of the railroad 
administration is based upon the fact he is also a director of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Hustis was appointed to the position with the railroad 

administration because of his pre-eminent qualifications and in 
view of the publicity which has been given the correspondence 
it is due him as well as yourself to say that his services have 
been extremely satisfactory. It is at once apparent, herefore, 
not only that the administration could not consistently ask 
for his resignation, but would look upon any such step upon his 
own part with very deep regret. 
_ As for his directorship in the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
it has usually been customary for organizations of this char- 
acter to solicit memberships among the railroad fraternity, a 
practice, it seems to me, if the gentlemen upon either side 
have the proper breadth of view, mutually beneficial. 

That the Chamber, subsequent to his becoming a member, 
should have chosen him as one of its directors is something 
over which the railroad administration has no control, it not 
being considered improper for officials connected with the 
administration or the federal controlled lines to fill honorary 
positions of this kind. 

Finally, two of the three proposals of the New England 
Transportation Conference which you mention originated with 
the central administration in Washington. In fact, all changes 
in rates, fares, charges, etc., must be initiated here and no 
definite or final steps in any of these matters can be taken 
by any of the committees without first securing our approval. 

I am glad of this opportunity of explaining the situation and 
wish to assure you that it is the very earnest desire of myself 
and I feel sure of all other officials and employes of the rail- 
road administration, to serve the public both efficiently and 
satisfactorily. Cordially yours, 

Edward Chambers. 





I have waited until the present before answering your letter 
of February 26 that I might ascertain if you would make it 
public. I have now learned that you have not done so, but, as 
the subject matter is one in which the public is peculiarly inter- 
ested, I am sending a copy of it with this, my reply, to the 
press. 

I now acknowledge your letter, and I realize the difficulty 
that I would experience in endeavoring to place you in a posi- 
tion to view from my standpoint the situation that is so obvious 
to everyone here who is interested in the railroads of New 
England serving the public as railroads, and not attempting to 
shape the policy of shippers’ organizations, such as the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 

I notice that you view with favor Mr. Hustis’ connection with 
the Chamber. Perhaps this is only natural, as the railroads 
in the past have been accustomed to maintain a lobby where 
they desire to influence action in their favor. 


Under government control, this should not be done. My letter 


was prompted by the action of Mr. Hustis in endeavoring to 
support a board of directors of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce that has violated its solemn written agreement with the 
owners of the Chamber property, and which is now before the 
courts of this state, charged with a violation of the written 
agreement and other illegal acts. 
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The activity of .Mr. Hustis and the other gentlemen engaged in 
such performances makes it necessary for those whose inter- 
ests are at stake to take the steps which appear to be neces- 
sary to protect themselves. 

Government officials are supposed to represent government 
interests only, and, if Mr. Hustis were ‘‘a-dollar-a-year-man”’ 
instead of a highly paid official or were in any other branch 
of the service, he would have to decide on doing one of two 
things, namely: tender his resignation as a director of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce or as an Official of the Federal 
Railroad Administration. Yours very truly, 

Albert K. Tapper. 


LOW RATES ON ICE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The situation with regard to natural ice, throughout the 
whole country, on account of the unusual mildness of 
the winter, has become such that the man who says he 
has cake ice even three inches thick, can obtain a rate 
from the Railroad Administration that will enable him 
to move it to some ice warehouse that is yawning with 
emptiness because nature has not done her share toward 
filling it. Ice is being moved from the Great Lakes to 
the Missouri River to fill the warehouses of the packing 
companies and arrangements are being made, wherever 
possible, to send ice into New England. 

The northern parts of the country are not equipped 
with ice-making plants, and the openness of the winter 
has produced a situation that is alarming those who know 
the vast quantities that will be needed next summer. 
This movement of ice by rail has been going on for nearly 
a month, but at first the Railroad Administration traffic 
officials were loath to act quickly on applications for rates 
on ice to be hauled during the winter. It seemed a ridicu- 
lous proceeding, especially at a time when, within twenty- 
four hours the temperature might drop to a point which 
would make it impossible to remove the lading from a 
car that had come through a warm belt and had started 
to melting to such a degree that a drop in the temperature 
would mean conversion of the load into a solid mass. 

As a rule, the rates to cover the unusual movements 
have been made low, two and five cents being the mini- 
mum and maximum, with three cents as probably the 
average. In the upper Great Lakes region four-inch ice, 
at which, in normal winters, the ice harvesters would 
not look, has been put into the ice houses. On account 
of the lack of ice the lake navigation season will open, 
officially, probably long before May 1, which is the usual 
official date. There is expectation that, if there is busi- 
ness, some of the boats will be running in less than a 
week. There has been hardly any time throughout the 
winter when it would not have been possible to carry on 
a regular service. 

The chances are there will be a terrific ice famine dur- 
ing the coming summer on account of the unreadiness 
of the ice men to believe that nature would not provide 
their harvest. They would not take thin ice they could 
have, early in the winter. 

It is probable artificial ice will be put into the storage 
houses. It is fortunate that the supply of coal is such 
that there will be no trouble on the fuel score in oper- 
ating the artificial plants at the maximum of capacity 
long before the time for them seasonably to begin working 
in that way. The possibility of some of the brewery ice 
plants being without their regular business after July 1 
is also a factor of hope. The breweries in Virginia and 
the District of Columbia, where prohibition has prevailed 
for more than a year, are making ice and ice cream, so 
the supply from such sources may be larger than would 
be the fact were the brewing of beer still a lawful occu- 
pation in all parts of the country. 


WESTERN CEMENT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An unusual rate fact has developed in connection with 
the application of the Commission’s decision in No. 8182, 
Western cement rates. It is that for once in the history 
of rates the longer, and not the shortest, line may make 
the rate between given points. That is to say, because 
the Commission has not provided for the application of 
the mileage scale worked out in that case, over more 
than three lines, the longer three-line route may make 
the rate for a shorter four-line route. 

That that may be one of the results is brought out in 
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some correspondence between Frank Lyon and Walter 
Young, in behalf of the Atlas Portland Cement Company, 
and Chairman Daniels, in behalf of the Commission and 
in behalf of himself, the author of the report in that 
case. The report, speaking of fourth section violations, says 
that when the rate has been determined for the distance 
over the shortest possible route “embracing as a maxi- 
mum the lines or parts of lines of no more than three 
earriers via existing connections for interchange of car- 
load traffic’ then there may be fourth section relief for 
the rate so applied. 

Lyon and Young wanted to know what the rule would 
be in the event the shortest mileage was via a four-line 
route. In his answer Mr. Daniels said, referring to a 
four-line route physically shorter than the three-line route: 
“In an instance where there are two routes available, 
one over four lines, and the other over three, the require- 
ments of the report would seem to permit the carriers,. 
but not require the carriers, to measure distance over 
the three-line haul even if it were physically longer.” Mr. 
Daniels said that the report seemed to be quite definite 
in respect of instances where the only way of getting the 
traffic to a given point was over a four-line route. 

Lyon and Young also wanted to know whether switching 
roads are to be counted in making up the maximum of 
a three-line route. The chairman said, on that point, 
that that matter was not specifically brought to the atten- 
tion of the Commission, in argument, but that in entering 
the order indicated in the supplemental report, the in- 
definiteness may be cured. 

That point is of importance to the Atlas company, be- 
cause it must employ a switching road in getting its prod- 
uct away from Continental, near Hannibal, Mo., where the 
manufacturing is done. Another point made by Messrs. 
Lyon and Young is that if the three-line rule is enforced 
it is possible for a place which may be reached only 
over a four-line route to have lower rates than a near-by 
place with a three-line route. They suggested that the 
limitation about three-line routes be stricken out, but Mr. 
Daniels said the Commission had arrived at the conclu- 
sion stated after long deliberation. 

Lyon and Young suggested that time would be saved 
and the railroads the more quickly obtain increased reve- 
nue by the publication of a mileage tariff, rather than 
wait for one carrying specific rates. As to that, Mr. Dan- 
iels said that it can perhaps await overtures to the Com- 
mission on the part of the Railroad Administration. In 
other words, that it is more seemly for the Commission 
and the shippers to wait for suggestions on that point 
from the carriers, than for the Commission to tell them 
what kind of tariffs to file in compliance with its order. 


TEXAS PORTS TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 


The name of the Texas Gulf Ports Conference has been 
changed to the Texas Ports Traffic Association. J. A. 
Morgan of Houston is president, and C. A. Bland, Beau- 
mont, vice-president. H. S. L’Hommedieu is_ secretary- 
treasurer. The avowed purpose of the organization is to 
“divert legitimate tonnage through the Texas ports.” 

At a recent meeting at Galveston a committee was ap- 
pointed to deal with dockets 25 and 268 of the Dallas Dis- 
trict Freight Traffic Committee, which contemplated the 
cancellation of the so-called water-compelled rates from 
defined territories to Texas groups, and between points 
in southeast Texas. 

It was brought to the attention of the meeting that the 
traffic committees were figuring on immediately restoring 
the import rates to Texas ports that existed prior to June 
24, plus 25 per cent. It was shown that New Orleans 
enjoyed a line of rates to Texas points based on the rates 
from Galveston, plus wharfage, which was not considered 
a fair basis to Texas and, after discussion, the president 
appointed a committee, consisting of Messrs. Lallier and 
Thornton, to draft a telegram to the Chicago District Com- 
mittee, protesting against the adjustment, and also a tele- 
gram to Director Chambers asking that no further action 
be taken in docket 25. 


Mr. Bland brought to the attention of the association 
the readjustment of rates on sugar from New Orleans to 
south Texas group points, and wanted to know what would 
be the best plan to follow. After some discussion the 
president appointed a committee to deal with the American 
Sugar Refining Company and the different freight traffic 
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committees. C. A. Bland, chairman, E. H. Thornton and 
H. S. L’Hommedieu were the appointees. 

The organization will hold its next meeting in Port 
Arthur. 

The secretary was instructed to wire the Shipping Board 
an indorsement of Mr. Richardson of Port Arthur as dis- 
trict representative of the U. S. Shipping Board, with 
headquarters in Port Arthur. 


COMMITTEE METHOD CRITICISED 


In a letter of protest to N. B. Wright, chairman of the 
Southern Freight Traffic Committee, with copies to Di- 
rectors Chambers and Thelen, O. L. Bunn, B. C. Martin, 
J. T. Slatter, E. S. Goodman, T. M. Henderson and H. T. 
Moore, shippers’ representatives on the traffic committees 
at Birmingham, New Orleans, Atlanta and Richmond, Frank 
Wilby, shipper representative on the Savannah committee, 
makes criticism of the traffic committee method of con: 
sidering proposed rate changes. The “information” and 
hearinss given shippers with regard to the proposed uni- 
form rates for wharfage, storage and handling at south 
Atlantic and Gulf ports is the fact on which Mr. Wilby 
bases observations in condemnation, closing with a recom- 
mendation that the tariff be submitted to the Commission 
for hearings. 


Mr. Wilby comments on the system which puts on the 
committees as representatives of the shippers, traffic men 
hired by a particular city or a particular organization. 
Savannah hires him and he owes that city his best effort, 
he says in the letter, yet he is asked to make recommenda- 
tions on a matter that brings Savannah, New Orleans and 
other ports into sharp competition, because of the different 
ways they have handled the port facility question. Savan- 
nah donated 600 acres of land for that purpose, New Or- 
leans had the state issue bonds, and other ports have only 
privately owned wharves. Yet the Railroad Administra- 
tion is proposing to have uniform rates, to apply at ports 
at which, Mr. Wilby suggests, they have no investment 
and are therefore proposing to collect the same amount 
of money that they collect at ports where they have large 
investments. 

The facts and conditions on which Mr. Wilby comments 
are similar to those which caused the resignation from 
the committee of his predecessor, W. D. Nelson of the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Traffic Bureau. 


REPORT FROM MARKHAM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to a report from C..H. Markham, Director for 
the Allegheny Region, made public March 18, transportation 
conditions in that region for February showed continued 
improvements. Owing to the mild winter experienced, coal 
loadings in the region decreased 61,804 cars compared with 
February of last year. Tidewater coal dumped amounted to 
1,660,730 tons, an increase of 104,494 tons compared with 
February, 1918. 

“This region was practically clear of all embargoes on 
domestic freight by the end of February and permits were 
freely issued for grain coming from the west on-.account 
of the resumption of overseas movement in this staple. 


“While passenger travel, both regular and military, was 
somewhat less in volume than during the month of Janu- 
ary, it was greater than for February, 1918. A large num- 
ber of the passenger schedules have been rearranged, atf- 
fording better service to the general public. 

“The railroads in this region received 10 locomotives 
built in their own shops during February, 1919; 13 from 
tne locomotive builders to be applied against the 1918 
program and 15 from builders to be applied against the 
1919 program, a total of 38 locomotives during the month. 

“Unifications effected in the region during February ot 
this year resulted in an estimated annual saving of $81,657. 
The total saving from this source in the region since the 
government took control over the railroads has amounted 
to $13,892,027. Satisfactory progress has been made during 
the month on additions and betterments and the major por- 
tion of improvements at engine terminals and yards has 
been placed either partially or entirely in service. Ar- 
rangements have been made to inaugurate a campaign in 
the region for the prevention of claims for loss and dam- 
age to freight.” 
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REPARATION CIRCULAR 


The Trafic World Washington Buregy, 


The Administration is expected to put out its long. 
expected reparation circular either late March 21 or the 
following day. It provides, if reports are accurate, for 
reference of a reparation claim to the line concerned for 
a report to the Administration traffic department. IE the 
latter agrees, then an informal docket case will be cre. 
ated. If the traffic department disagrees, the matter jg 


to go to the Public Service Division for further examina. 
tion, with a possible overruling by the Director-General, 


NEW YORK SWITCHING CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


New York shippers expect to be called on to begin a 
Los Angeles switching case because of what the Railroad 
Administration is proposing to do in the way of imposing 
charges for lightering to piers other than railroad termina] 
piers in the New York district. The New York committee 
has the matter under consideration and probably will re 
ceive authority to impose the charges. 

The New York interests are opposing the imposition on 
the ground that the carriers have not provided themselves 
with sufficient terminals in New York and that therefore 
they are in the same position that the carriers in Los 
Angeles were when they imposed the switching charge 
which was afterward condemned by the Commission, the 
condemnation of which was upheld by the Supreme Court, 
on the ground taken by the Commission. 

Since that time, many shippers believe, the Commission, 
in a number of cases, has been trying to get away from 
the solid ground on which it placed its feet at the time 
it decided that the Los Angeles was a substituted and not 
an additional service and therefore to be rendered withou 
the imposition of a separate charge. 

The carriers have no terminals in New York, generally 
speaking, other than their piers. Receivers of freight have 
piers of their own to which the carriers, under certain 
conditions, send their lighters, rather than have their own 
piers congested so that shippers not having piers of their 
own could not obtain their freight. 


A NEW BUILDING EACH YEAR 


H. D. Crooks, owner of the Chicago Transfer & Storage 
Company, has found it necessary to erect a new building 
each year since he located in the Clearing Industrial Dis 
trict six years ago, to meet the demands of his rapidly 
growing business. He has bought from the Chicago Trans- 
fer and Clearing Company 250x140 feet in Sixty-fifth streei, 
near Sixtieth avenue, in the district, upon which he Will 
erect a one-story mill-constructed, sprinklered building, to 
cost about $60,000. With this addition the company Will 
have available storage space amounting to 275,000 ‘square 
feet, served by a 36-car switch from the Belt Railway of 
Chicago, which, it is said, will give it the largest track 
space of any warehouse in the city, and possibly in the 
country. L. T. Jamme, vice-president of the district, nego 
tiated the deal. Mr. Crook’s original warehouse cvuntained 
65,000 square feet, but he has been led to rapid expansiou. 


THE TRAFFIC FIELD 


“The Traffic Field” is the title of a book just published 
by La Salle Extension University as a part of its instrut 
tion material. 

“Ignorance of shipping conditions and methods is It 
sponsible for the loss of millions every year,” says 
the announcement. “Goods are improperly packed; they 
are sent by the wrong routes and agencies not the best; 
the inspection of charges is neglected. This loss amounls 
to a considerable tax on the shippers and receivers o 
goods. All this is because the shippers (or a large PpIt 
portion of them) do not yet realize the importance of the 
shipping department or the need of a competent trafic 
manager.” 

The purpose of the book is to present the essential 
facts about this work. It is the work of J. W. Cobél: 
traffic manager, National Cash Register Company; Brut 
ner Robeson, president, Robeson Company, Chicago; J. P. 
Haynes, traffic commissioner, Sioux City Commercial Club; 
J. H. Kane, formerly of the Illinois Public Utility Col 
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mission; and N. D. Chapin, formerly chief of tariff bureau, 


£ e 

Lurcu,f/ New York Central Railroad. . ‘ 
" Sere are some of the subjects treated by the book: ! Digest of New Complaints | 
ag a 


oll How to organize a traffic department; the duties of a 
te, fog traffic manager; filing tariffs and other records; tracing 
e, for é : < 2 

ed fo cst shipments; reducing packing costs and freight 
If the charges; errors in freight bills; auditing freight bills and 
. transportation .costs; loss, damage and overcharge claims; 


local transport; traffic graphs; development of trade with 


No. 10477, Sub. No. 1. The Diamond Match Co., New York, 
vs. A. T. & S. F., Hines et al. 
Against a combination rate of $1.35 on matches from 
Chico, Calif., to Prescott, Ariz., as unjust and unreasonable. 
Asks for cease and desist order, application of a published 


€ Cre. 
rate of $1.10 and reparation. 


tter is 


foreign countries; duties of an export manager; foreign 


No. 10485. Seaboard By-Products Coke Co., Jersey City, va. 





































amina- ; i : . : N. Y. N. H. & H., Hines et al. 
eneral, shipments ; community traffic management; state commis- Unjust and unreasonable rates on coke from Seaboard, N. 
sions; general relations of carriers and public. J., to. New Roghelle, Rye, Port Chester, Stamford, New 
: oO Canaan, Ridgefield, East Danbury and Southport by reason 
of the absence of joint rates. Asks for cease and desist order, 
USE OF SAXOLINE BAGS just and reasonable joint rates and reparation. 
Bureau, No. 10486. The Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. Co. vs. 
ail The Western Freight Traffic Committee has written to ness yn ow Sw aS ae sian > eee 
ne freight traffic officials of western roads as follows: colnpiakat in "the published hist of oommantinn: “thnes as a 
wie “We have information that it is the practice of some just, unreasonable and discriminatory. Asks for a cease and 
posite @ shippers to forward walnuts, almonds or other commodi- desist order, hearing and investigation, and an order requir 
"minal #@ ties in saxoline bags. That container resembles the ordi- MiiLOls Gui éatan ce ee 
eg: nary burlap bag, but isnot as closely woven and is manu- No. 10487. Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. Co. vs. In- 
li Tel factured of a so-called paper twine. Such saxoline bags ae a = Bagge a y = ee to. sans ‘seth eal 
ion of wre easily torn and dampness or moisture causes breaks rates and apply its switching charge of $6 per car as unjust- 
selves fe the package, with ee ae — 4 contents. ly discriminatory. Asks for switching charges and joint rates 
nal “No rating is provided in the classification for nuts or applicable over through routes. 
a other articles in that. class of container and since it is not ws <0) © ee, Refining Co., Philadelphia, vs. P. R. R., : 
; SH a safe package, instructions should be given for close in- Unjust and unreasonable rates on petroleum asphaltum and 4 
a, ca pceines OAM wl Clore, ged rofunsl for trams Sieetachusscie Aine ior vermastbeesies aot totem 
: portation in such containers of either walnuts, almonds or y9\"4o4g9.. American Smelting and Refining Co., Perth Amboy, yf 
Court ; 
'@ other freight. vs. Lehigh Valley and Hines. ra 
_ “The above does not exclude use of saxoline bags for PE geal So sensouiiien asennad yogis tos inter-plant | 
--...’ Mf shipments of walnuts and almonds.from California under No. 10490.. The Thomas Fruit Co., Joplin. vs. St. L.-S. F eo 
’ from rates named in Eastbound Trans-Continental Freight Bu- Hines et ai. ed ns ee A 
“ a reau Tariff No. 3-M, as saxoline bags are considered a __, Against a rate of 72¢ on bananas from Mobile and New } 
0 : * s spp 99 rieans to aml, a., aS unjust and unreasonable because ha | 
Tithout third class package as described in that tariff. in excess of a subsequently established rate of 65c. Asks re 
No. 10491, “Western Supply Co., Tul Cc. B. & Q., Hi | 
oO. . estern upply o., ulsa, VS. °. . a nes > 
erally COMMISSION ORDERS et al. q 
t have Against a rate of $1.255 on shipments of iron pipe from ry 
-ertain The Commission, on petition of the St. Louis Chamber pas, Litesd to ed 2 Unjawt =_ a Asks for mA 
; ; ; a subsequently pu sned rate o c and reparation. d 
ir own Of Commerce, has permitted it to intervene in No. 10390, No. 10491, Sub. No. 1. Western Supply Co., Tulsa, vs. C. B. & a 
f their the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., vs. Walker Q., Hines et al. 4 
D. Hines et al. Against a rate of $1.28 on iron pipe from Lovell, Wyo., to “si 
The Commission, on petition of complainant in No. Tulsa as unjust and unreasonable because in excess of the a 
10309, World Publishing Company et al. vs. Walker D. eaenequentty established rate of 55 cents. Asks for repara j 
wii Hines, Director-General of Railroads, et al., orders that Ne. gt a pe: 2. Western Supply Co., Tulsa, vs. C. B. & 
or the Minnesota & International Railway, Big Fork & In- pe, SEENCB OL Gre As 
‘ldi 2 z FRLH : Against a rate of $1.36 on same commodity from East Ba 
<a ternational F alls Railway and Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Bridger, Mont., to Tulsa as unjust and unreasonable because | 
at ay Railway companies be made additional parties defendant. it exceeded the rate of 55c. Asks for reparation. | 
Trans th d de in the h i bef At E Mexico Ry. Co., Walker D. Hines et al. 34 
street B record af made in the pearing before Attorney-Ex- Unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on cop- 4 
wil | 2miner Gibson in Tulsa, Okla., January 30, without fur- per bullion from points in ees ape Sestinasions 16 New a 
ther hearing. York, New Jersey, Maryland an ennsylvania. sks for d 
7 ° ~Ai . 4 
ae The Commission has reopened for further hearing No. an Sa reasonable and non-discriminatory ocean and rail “ 
we 9962, the Hearn-Fithian Co. vs. Erie Railroad Co. et al. No. 10493. Northern Grain and Warehouse Co., Portland, Ore., | 
aa of The Commission, on complainant’s petition, has ordered gga a See cant = yet ocd dix, Wedel inh ana 5 
, No. 9948, Lewis Mears & Co. vs. Cincinnati Northern et deh * 
track ¢ - from Minnesota points to California. Asks for just and rea- & 
in the i oonases for age ng) Ponce ig Pf ‘ sonable rates and reparation to the basis of established rates. 
e Commission, in released rates order No. 48, ap- No. 10494. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 0., mington, a 
- nego cae ; toth’ & R. R. R., Hines et al. 
tained proved petition of Yreka Railroad Co., in twentieth sec- sig Bs a rate of $1.90 on saltpetre from Deepwater, N. J., 
anise. tion application for approval to establish rates on house- to American Lake, Wash., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks 
; hold goods and ore dependent on the value of the property. for the application of a rate of $1.10 and reparation. 
The Commission, on petition of the complainant, has re- “: Remy Cheese Refining Co., Cleveland, vs. M. K. & T., 
i}li i ; nes et al. ' 
oy No. 9984, William J. Haire Co. vs. Boston & Maine ‘Against a rate of 75c on tank car shipments of refined 
nial et al. for further hearing. petroleum from San Antonio, Tex., to Coffeyville, Kan., as 
we The Commission has denied the complainant’s petition unduly Gnceiinatery m Ceureason te & fate at aie ak 
astruc , i i ouston, Galveston an eaumont- r 
for a reopening and reconsideration of No. 9367, Thomas Coffeyville. Asks for a rate of 39.5c and reparation. 
McFarland Lumber Co. vs. St. Louis Southwestern et al. No. 10496. Meridian (Miss.) Traffic Bureau vs. C. N. O. & T. P., 
2 The Commission orders that the following complaints Hines ot al. as ainda Miciotehtninny eodionaaae 
y i . : njust, unreasona 
ther ger toe re ae ee ae sy Foro rates from St. Lov ae) gprs eemeent and a Vn 
% - A, tL. - : : > : , Meridian, as compared w rates from e same points to 
— Cotton Oil Company vs. Louisiana & Northwest R. R. Co. New Orleans, Vicsients and Mobis. eo were Re dnote 
no et.al; established to meet water competition and for whic r 
ers ME A 4 Bi NS ce aie nee ip eg ges genta hing no further need, the water transportation being now con- 
e ptCM pany vs. N v Cc. & ae. L. R. Bh Go Bp sa” 1 0807. trolled by the Railroad Administration. Asks for just and 
S. ° “4 . " e . . fe. : . ? reasonable rates. 
. - Aetna Explosives Company vs. Walker D. Hines et al. No. er Roxana Petroleum Co., Tulsa, vs. M. K. & T., Hines 
ra et al. 
Against a rate of 53c on wrought iron pipe from Kansas 
il LOADING AND UNLOADING TANK CARS. City to Craford, Tex., as unjust and unreasonable to the ex- 
—_ Regional Director Bush has advised roads in the South- tent that it emaeted, sf. publiahed rate of 35c. Asks for a 
= a Region that his order No. 123, issued November ,yJ"fgsgg°Roxana Petroleum Co., Tulsa, vs. A. T. & 8. F., 
P 1, relative to providing switching service Sundays, holi- Hines et al. : 
; he days and Saturday afternoons, for loading and unloading Against, a rahe os Vy fa We peenes ou tank a. Ba 
‘Ga Hak cars, is canceled, the Oil Division, Puel Administra- otenmooauie. Asks for a rate of 19¢ and reparation. 


tion, having advised that the necessity for this service no 
Chger exists. 


. 10499. Cosden & Co., Tulsa, vs. A. T. & S. F. and Hines. 
vas Unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on caustic 








ak 
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Cleveland, Chicago, 
Asks for just and 


soda, in iron drums, from St. Louis, 
Wyandotte and Kimberly, Wis., to Tulsa. 
reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 10500. Corporation Commission of North Carolina vs. A. C. 
L., McAdoo, or his successor, Walker D. Hines, et al. 
Unjust, unreasonable rates from points in North Carolina 
to the Virginia cities, unduly preferential to shippers in South 
Carolina. Asks for a cease and desist order, just, reasonable 
and non-discriminatory rates, rules and regulations, class and 
commodity rates. 
No. 10501. George C. Holt and B. B. Odell, receivers for Attna 
Explosives Co., New York, vs. C. & E. I., Hines et al. 
Against a joint rate of 80c on high explosives from Fay- 
ville, Ill., to Joplin and Webb City, Mo., as unjust and un- 
reasonable. Asks for the application of a published rate of 
68c and reparation. 


No. 10502. Curtis, Booth & Bentley, Oklahoma City, vs. St. L.- 
S. F. and Hines. 

Against rates of 40c prior to June 25, 1918, and 50c since 
then on window glass between points in Kansas and Okla- 
homa as unjust and unjustly discriminatory in favor of com- 
petitors at Tulsa, Sand Springs, Muskogee and other points in 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late te 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


March 24—Ithaca, N. Y.—Examiner Gibson: 
10378—Franklin Cornell vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 


March 24—Wausau, Wis.—Examiner McKenna: 
10381—L. H. Wheeler and F. D. Timlin vs. Walker D. Hines. 
Director General of Railroads et al. 


March 24—Little Rock, Ark.—-Examiner Pattison: 

10426—Steve Chop vs. Walker D. Hines, Director General o1 
Railroads et al. 

10415—Arkansas Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. Wal- 
ker D. Hines et al. 

10416—Arkansas Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. Wal- 
ker D. Hines et al. 

10417—Arkansas Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. Wal- 
ker D. Hines et al. 


March 24—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Spethman: 
10406—Terminal Oil Mill Co. vs. Walker D. Hines, 
General of Railroads et al. 
10410—Terminal Oil Mills Co. vs. Walker D. Hines, Directo: 
General of Railroads. et al. 
10399—Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Co. vs. Walker D. Hines. 
Director General of Railroads et al. 


March 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilson: 
3666—In the matter of regulations for the transpo'‘tation of 
explosives and other dangerous articles by freighi and ex- 
press. 
March 25—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Spethman: 
10405-7-8-9—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. Walker D. 
rector General of Railroads et al. 
10405, Sub. Nos. 1 and 2—Terminal Oil Mill Co. vs. Walker D 
Hines, Director General of Railroads et al. 
March 26—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Gibson: 
10393—Pittsburgh, Allegheny & McKee’s Rocks R. R. Co. vs. 
Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads et al. 
10431—Diamond Alkali Co. vs. Walker D. Hines, Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads et al. 
March 26—Colorado Springs, Colo.—Examiner Money: 
10398—Pikes Peak Consolidated Fuel Co. vs. Walker D. Hines. 
Director General of Railroads et al. 
March 26—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner McKenna: 
10382—T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. vs. Walker D. Hines, Di- 
rector General et al. 
March 27—Chicago, [ll.—Examirer McKenna: 
10421—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. Walker D. Hines, DI- 
rector General of Railroads. 


March 27—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Gibson: 
10197—Avelia Coal Co. vs. P. & W. Va. Ry. Co. 
10197, Sub. No. 1—Meadowlands Coal Co. vs. P. & W. Ry. Co. 
10197; Sub. No. 2—Waverly Coal and Coke Co. vs. P. & W. Va. 


Ry. Co. 
= Sub. No. 3—Pryor Coal Co. vs. P. & W. Va. Ry. Co. 
a. R 
oa a, Sub. No. 5—Pittsburgh Southwestern Coal Co. and David 
Newill. receiver thereof, vs. P. & W. Va. Ry. Co. 
10197, Sub. No. 6—Ferguson Coal and Coke Co. vs. P. & W. 
Va. Ry. Co. 
March 27—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Spethman: 
10265—Edwin H. Henderson vs. Walker D. Hines, 
General of Railroads et al. 


March 28—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner McGhee: 
10344—Hannah Distributing Co. et al. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo Di 
rector-General of Railroads et al. 


March 28—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Pattison: 

10284—F t. Worth Freight Bureau et al. vs. Walker D. Hines, 
Director General of Railroads et al. Fourth Section Appli- 
cations 4218, 4219 and 4220, filed by M. P. Ry. Co. and St. L. 
I. M. & S. Ry. Co. Fourth Section Application 2657, filed hy 
M. K. & T. Ry. Co., asking authority to continue to charge 
for the transportation of brick from Kansas points to points 
in Arkansas and Oklahoma rates which are lower than rates 


Director 


Hines, Di- 


Director 








Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
and reparation. 

No. 10503. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del, 
vs. N. Y. P. &'N., Hines et al. - 

Against a rate of 25.5c on imported nitrate of soda from 
Norfolk, Va., to Carney’s Point, N. J., as unjust and un- 
reasonable. Asks for the applicaticn of a rate not exceed. 
ing lle and reparation. 

No. 10504. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, De], 
vs. Maine Central, Hines et al. : 

Against overcharges on shipments of lumber from points jn 
Maine to Newbridge, Del., milled in transit at Deering June. 
tion, Me. Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation, 

No. 10504, Sub. No. 1. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. Maine Central, Hines et al. 

Against overcharges on shipments of lumber from points in 
Maine, milled in transit at Smith Mills, Me. Asks for a 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 10505. The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., Richmond, ys, 
L. & N., Hines et al. 

Against a combination rate of $5 per ton on sulphuric acid 
from Copperhill, Tenn., as unreasonable and excessive. Asks 
for a published rate of $4.20 per ton and reparation. 


Ask for a rate not exceeding 2¢ 


Docket of the Commission 


contemporaneously maintained on like traffic to intermediate 
points. 

* Fourth Section Application 244C—St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
Co.; Application 1951—Kansas City Southern Ry. ar. Re 
Application 2669—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. in 
connect’on with Docket 10284—Fort Worth Freight Boreal 
et al. vs. Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads 
et al. 

March 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gibson: 

4564—In the matter of allowances for Kanawha. Glenn Jean & 
Eastern Ry. and White Oak Ry. by the C. & O. Ry. and 
Vir. Ry. Co. 
March 31—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Spethman: 
10373—Southern Lumber and Manufacturing Co. vs. C. of Ga 
Rv. Co. et al. 

March 31—Chicago, Il!l.—Examiner McKenna: 

10461, Sub. No. 1—Jones & Adam Coal Co. vs. A. T. & SF 
et al. 

March 31—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Pattison: 

9236—Oriental Textile Mills vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 
Fifteenth Section Application 7086, filed by F. A. Leland. 

March 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Worthington: 

+ = W. Diffenderfer Lumber Co. vs. Mt. Airy & Eastern 
et al. 


April 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7895—Traffic Bureau of the Commercial Club of Aberdeen, 
S. D., vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. et al. 
9734—-Middlesboro, Kentucky, Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R. Co. et al. 
10288—The Equitable Powder Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. 
Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads et al. 
April 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10187—Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. New York 
Central R. R. Co. et al. 
9908—Allegheny Ore and Iron Co. et al. 
Ohio Py. Co. et al. 
April 4—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 


vs. Chesapeake & 


* 9948—Lewis Mears Co. vs. Cincinnati Northern et al. 

* 9962—Hearn-Fithian Co. vs. Erie et al. 

* 9984—William J. Haire Co. vs. Bostcn & Maine et al. 

* 10132—Peoria Creamery Co. vs. Lake Erie & Western et al. 

* 10151—West Union Farmers’ Creamery Co. vs. Chicago & 
Erie et al. 

* 10171—Iley Smith vs. Illinois Central et al. 

* 7969—National Poultry, Butter and Egg Assn. vs. B. & 0. 


S. W. R. R. Co. et al. 
April 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: 
* Railway mail case. 


April 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
° oo Louis Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. R. R. “i 
et al. wl 


April 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10069—Tanner & Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. 


RATE CLERKS WANTED. 


The United States Civili Service Commission announces 
open competitive examinations for passenger-rate clerk 
and freight-rate clerk, for men only. Vacancies in the 
different branches of the service, at entrance salarié 
ranging from $1,200 to $1,600 a year, will be filled from 
these examinations, unless it is found in the interest of 
the service to fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfef 
or promotion. The entrance salary within the range stated 
will depend upon the qualifications of the appointee and 
the importance of the duty.to which assignment is made. 
Competitors will not be required to report for examine 
tion at any place, but will be rated on the following sub 
jects, which will have the relative weights indicated, ™ 
a scale of 100: (1) Education, 10; (2) experience, 90. 
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MINOR ORDERS. 


The Commission has ordered consolidation for the pur- 
pose in hearing and disposition of Nos. 9948, Lewis-Mears 
Co. vs. Cincinnati Northern; 9962, Kearn-Fithian Co. vs. 
Brie et al.; 9984, William J. Haire Co. vs. Boston & Maine 
et al.; 10132, the Peoria Creamery Co. vs. Lake Erie & 
Western et al.; 10051, West Unions Farmers’ Creamery 
Co. vs. Chicago & Erie et al.; and 10171, ley Smith vs. 
flinois Central et al., with No. 7969, National Poultry, 
Butter & Egg Association vs. Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western et al. 


CUNARD 
ANCHOR 
ANCHOR-DONALDSON 


——e 


UADRUPLE SCREW TURBINE. 
Len ? 901 Feet + Breadth97 Feet + 47000 Tons. 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


NEW YORK-AVONMOUTH NEW YORK-GLASGOW 

NEW YORK-LIVERPOOL NEW YORK-LONDON 

NEW YORK—MEDITERRANEAN NEW YORK-SOUTHAMPTON 

BOSTON-LONDON BOSTON-LIVERPOOL 

PORTLAND-LONDON MONTREAL-AVONMOUTH 

POR - - 
PORTLAND-GLASGOW 


RATES to Irish, English and Scotch points via Liverpool, London, Glasgow 
or Avonmouth, and to Mediterranean points via Genoa, Naples or 
Piraeus, quoted on application. 

REFRIGERATOR SPACE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
For information as to rates, er oe and for booking arrangements, 

apply to 

COMPANY’S OFFICES. 
21-24 State Street, Battery Park Building. 
126 State Street, Cunard Building. |. 
140 No. Dearborn Street, Cunard Building. 
Cor. 3d St. and 2nd Ave. So., Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
270 Main Street, Scott Building. 
1300 Walnut Street 
107 East Baltimore Street. 
712 Smithfield Street, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
517 14th Street, N. W. 
215 _ ~——_ Street. 
116 Cherry Strect. , 
S. W. Cor. Market and First Streets, Cunard Building. 
622 Hastings Street, West. 
The Robert Reford Co., Ltd., 23 St. Sacrament St. 
The Robert Reford Co., Ltd., 1 India St. 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINNIPEG 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORB 
PITTSBURGH 


VANCOUVER 
MONTREAL 
PORTLAND, ME. 





WANTED—Copies of the January 4 and 18 and 
the February 22, 1919, issues of the Traffic World. 
Will pay 50 cents each for them. The Traffic 
World, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, III. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400 2500S. Robey St., Chicago, Iil. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, III. 











WANTED—Young man, must be good stenographer, and 
prefer one that has some knowledge of traffic. Excellent place 
to learn the traffic game in prosperous Oklahoma city. State 
age and salary expected to start. C. A. 143. 





WANTED—Position by competent Traffic Man, nineteen 
years’ experience. Familiar with I. C. C. and Canadian regula- 
Address ‘‘Competent,”’ care of Traffic World. 





POSITION WANTED—By competent traffic man; understand 
how to handle claims, car demurrages and all items pertaining 
to traffic. No preference as to industrial or railway position. 
Address C. D. 57, care of The Traffic World. 





RATE MAN WANTED—Progressive company in South wants 
a young man of small experience in rates who 's willing to start 
at a moderate salary and let his development determine his 
future. Good opportunity to learn freight business. Address 
S. R. 381, The Traffic World. 





WANTED—Position by young man, age 26, as assistant or 
Traffic Manager. Five years’ experience. In last position I 
ocpgees Rg - systematized traffic department of large indus- 
trial. " fs le 


Ex-army officer desires position as secretary to traffic official 
or stenographer in traffic department, preferably industrial 
firm, offering opportunity to tactful, industrious man with 
initiative and pep who desires to pursue traffic career. Has 
had seven years’ experience in traffic official’s office large rail- 
road system. Studied Northwestern and LaSalle traffic 
courses. Best references furnished. H. H. N. 44, The Traffic 
World, Chicago. ; 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 





of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


Oe BS 5 nkdesdeeseves oc cccccccccecesecses Vice-President 
Transportation Commissioner, Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce. 
ge eT eT eae Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
B. FP. LMe0y 2 ccccccesee sescccccccecccccseees- Assistant Secretary 


5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill 


eo ee © © seeeee eseeee 





MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, III. 


A. Ni, Bradford .ccrccvocescccscccdcesvcccsepccsecccccccsk POmaent 





P. W. Dillon ...ccccccccce eeeeeee Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh noe nce 4 sedeneresesesisennss ns Se: anne 
W. E. Long ........ ooeeccccacescocbccccceccccres a c Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ii. 










Customs House Brokers 
Pool Cars L. C. L. Freight 


ulate in 


We do not s 
Ocean: Rates 


F t 






"PORT OF PORTLAND” 


Monthly Sailings Steel Vessels to Oriental Ports 


RDERS OF IMPORT, EXPORT 
FORWIND DOMESTIC FREIGHT 


OREGON-PACIFIC COMPANY 
Wilcox Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 





Marine Insurance 


Expert Traffic Service 


LET US DLE 
YOUR BUSINESS 















Spencer Transfer, North Carolina 


(Largest Freight Transfer Station in the South) 


Fo: quick service to the Carolinas and upper Georgia 
consi pool cars to us for distribution. rough mer- 
chandise cars loaded out daily for this entire territory. 


Acme Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., of New York 


H. N. McEwen, Resident Manager. P. O. Salisbury, N. C. 








DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 
Gives sanaasess service by —— and electric lines 
© all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CO. 


Members American Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 





Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 ue 226 ST eae ST. 
PASO, TEX 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 


219-23 North 11th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 


6 Warehouses on Track—4 Sprinkled 


Insurance Rate, 20c. Trackage Space, Two Blocks 
General Transfer and Forwarding 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 





The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy ae & Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse Low- 
est Insurance 


te in City. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ 


Warenouses and Do 










CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distrigutors 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC, 





Vol: XXII, No. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Ma a tae Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing hg Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point in the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
old goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 


‘SONY EXPRESS?? 
ST. JOSEPH . . MISSOURI 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a syecialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American ‘arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. ju:3"ott25,7°."%.4 
4: Buckles Fae? 10 Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high fre at rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send ue your, mined cerlet® North, South, East and West 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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START 
YOUR SHIPMENTS 
RIGHT 
USE BETTER TAGS 


The new express rule makes it necessary for every 
shipper to use better methods of lin and packing. 
There’s a reason. Head it 


Transportation caida dliadads pay out millions of dollars 
every year for shipments lost or damaged in transit. 
This cost must necessarily be passed along to you and 
other shippers in the form of increased rates. 


When a shipment is lost you may collect for it, but in 
the final analysis you pay the cost. After all, trans- 
portation service is YOUR SERVICE and you cannot 
expect to get more out of it than youjput in. 


Most'of the trouble—the expense {and waste—can be 
avoided right in the shipping room by better marking 
and packing. . 

Use Better International Tags 


Unless your shipments conform to the new classifi- 
- cation rules of express and freight companies they will 
be refused. 


For your convenience we have prepared a folder showing 


such rules as well as a booklet of suggestions. A postal 
will bring as many copies as you care to use. 


[NTERNATIONAL TaG (OMPANY 
Shipping Tag Service 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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